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ears  Built  $400,000,000  Retail 
^olume  in  15  Years  In  Dailies 


Sears  Roe"BUCK'^  SpECtALsI 


Mail  Order  Firm's  560  Stores  Spent  Record 
Total  of  $11,409,649  in  Newspapers  During 
1939  .  .  .  Largest  Direct  Buyer  of  Space 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENTURG 


Last  year’s  total  newspaper  expen-  busii 
diture  of  more  than  $11,000,000  in  Mr. 
newspaper  space  was  6.15%  ahead  PuBi 
of  the  1938  total  and  1.31%  ahead  of  "T 
1937  figures  which  had  previously  Sear 
set  an  all-time  record.  In  terms  of 
space,  Sears  last  year  used  89,239,278 
lines  of  advertising,  an  increase  of 
14,467,361  over  the  previous  year’s 
total.  Today,  the  company  has  con¬ 
tracts  with  893  daily  newspapers,  lo¬ 
cated  in  47  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  record  of  the  big  Chicago  mail 
order  concern’s  deliberate  plunge  into 
the  stormy  seas  of  retailing  is  one  of 
ti'.ose  implausible  American  success 
stories  in  which  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  so  often  identified.  Prior  to 
Feb.  2,  1925,  the  company  was  merely 
the  biggest  mail  order  house  in  the 
U.  S.,  proud  to  call  itself  the  “Store¬ 
keeper  for  Rural  America.”  On  Feb. 

2,  1925,  the  company  opened  a  de¬ 
partment  store. 

This  curious  and  crude  enterprise 
was  set  up  in  a  space  hacked  out  of 
the  side  of  the  giant  Chicago  mail 
order  plant. 

316  Stores  By  1930 
The  company’s  invasion  of  the  re¬ 
tail  field  was  frankly  viewed  with 
profound  misgivings  by  many  of  the 
older  and  wiser  heads  in  the  business. 

No  one  could  argue  that  there  was 
any  impressive  likeness  between  mail 
order  merchandising  and  retail  sell¬ 
ing.  Admittedly,  there  was  no  one 
on  the  premise  who  knew  a  great  deal 
about  the  retail  business,  yet  into  the 
retail  field  Sears  went. 

By  1930,  with  the  economic  flood¬ 
gates  already  beginning  to  sag.  Sears 

_  _ _  v/as  operating  316  retail  stores.  Sears. 

parallel  (ratio-wise)  to  its  retail  sales  along  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Volume,  which  has  zoomed  from  zero  worried  through  the  five-year  de- 
fit  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  1924,  to  pression  period  (1929-34),  had  only 
fin  estimated  $400,000,000  at  the  close  one  year  of  net  loss  (1932)  and  showed 
vf  1939.  The  company  is  amused,  be-  a  five-year  consolidated  net  profit 
Muse  prior  to  15  years  ago,  Sears  had  of  approximately  $50,000,000. 

a  great  believer  and  user  of  di-  On  Sept.  1,  this  year.  Sears  was 
Met  mail  advertising.  of>erating  560  retail  stores,  doing  an 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  has  never  estimated  gross  volume  of  $400,000,- 
Inade  public  a  breakdown  of  its  sales  000.  While  there  has  been  a  great  t:ess 
*s  between  retail  and  mail  order  vol-  internal  changeover  in  developing 
J*nie.  However,  at  the  time  of  the  re-  merchandising  techniques  for  both  fo  newspaper  promotion, 
lease  of  the  annual  statement  for  the  retail  and  mail  order,  there  is  nothing  .  Scare  retail  store  management  and 
lii^cal  year,  1934,  General  Robert  E.  complicated  about  Sear’s  formula  for  relation  to  advertising  operations 

Wood  (then  president,  now  chairman)  retail  promotion.  The  formula  was,  fairly  ‘^*1*®*’  1°  ®11  newspaper 

“b  ulged  that  in ’34,  retail  sales  passed  from  the  start,  newspaper  advertis-  fxecutives.  Briefly,  the  local  manager 
Ihose  of  mail  order  for  the  first  time.  ing.  So  successful  has  been  that  for-  responsible  for  the  success  of  his 
Later,  60-40  was  offered  as  a  rough  mula.  Sears  officials  are  thoroughly  store  and  hence  he  is  me  aimiter  of 

Approximate  ratio  between  the  two.  convinced  the  one  sure  way  to  sell  1"®  ways  and  means  by  which  his 

^fter  the  release  of  the  1939  state-  merchandise  at  retail  profitably  is  store  strives  for  success, 
tf^nt.  financial  writers  estimated  that  through  the  advertising  columns  of  Ad  Performaaee  Watched 

p400.000.000  would  be  a  reasonable  daily  newspapers.  In  the  national  or  parent  organiza- 

puess  for  the  Sears’  retail  volume,  al-  Thomas  J.  Carney,  president  of  the  tion,  there  is  an  advertising  depart- 
■hough  the  company  declined  to  con-  company,  probably  reads  and  studies  ment  which  advises  the  stores,  much 
P'rm  or  deny.  more  newspapers  than  any  other  big  as  an  advertising  agency  might  advise 


AFTER  15  YEARS  in  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness,  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.,  finds  it- 
lelf  one  of  the  biggest  users  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  the  country  and 


Fet  Bmc 
y«rd  M«tcri«l 


A  sample  of  an  early  Sears  retail  store 
ad  during  the  period  when  the  firm  was 
evolving  its  advertising  technique  from 
its  previous  experience  in  the  mail  order 
field. 


a  client,  and  supplies  them  with  a 
standardized  advertising  service.  Ac¬ 
tually,  this  department  can  exert  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  pressure  if  anything 
goes  wrong  with  a  store’s  advertising 
performance.  This  department  is  a 
unit  of  the  national  retail  merchandis¬ 
ing  department,  headed  by  Dr.  Boris 
Emmet.  Sear’s  national  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  is  R.  R.  Schweger, 
who  was  advertising  manager  of  the 
company’s  first  retail  store. 

Mr.  Schweger’s  department  pre¬ 
pares  a  complete  advertising  service 
for  each  store.  This  service  is  sent 
cut  in  bulky  packages  once  each  pe¬ 
riod.  It  comprises  copy,  layout  and 
illustrations.  Because  illustrations 
are  produced  in  mat  form  the  service 
is  commonly  known  as  the  “mat  ser¬ 
vice.”  The  material  is  designed  for 
a  “typical”  store.  Yet  it  is  so  flexible 
and  meets  local  requirements  so  pre¬ 
cisely  that  80%  of  Sears  advertise¬ 
ments  are  derived  directly  from  the 
copy,  art  and  layouts  provided  in  the 
mat  service.  'The  remainder  is  pre¬ 
pared  locally  to  meet  local  require¬ 
ments. 

Behind  the  mat  service  goes  con¬ 
siderable  long-range  planning.  Toward 
the  end  of  each  year,  a  promotional 
calendar  and  sales  program  is  created 
for  the  following  year.  This  plan  in¬ 
forms  each  manager  as  to  what  kind 
of  merchandise  to  advertise  in  each 
period  and  it  also  tells  him  about  the 
various  nation-wide  promotional 
events  as  well  as  the  individual  pro¬ 
motions  evolved  by  the  different  mer¬ 
chandise  departments.  The  guide  con¬ 
tains  a  section  which  permits  each 
manager  to  check  his  advertising  ratio 
and  expenditures  by  periods. 

Six  weeks  before  the  beginning  of 
each  period,  the  mats,  headings,  copy 
and  layout,  covering  the  merchandise 
to  be  promoted  during  that  period, 
are  sent  to  each  store  manager.  The 
full  cost  of  this  service  is  charged  to 
the  stores  at  a  rate  based  on  their 
sales  volume,  something  after  the 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


Thomas  J.  Carney  R.  R.  Schweger 


probably  the  largest  direct  buyer  of 
daily  newspaper  white  space.  Last 
>ear.  Sears’  newspaper  advertising  bill 
{mounted  to  $11,409,649 — the  largest 
In  the  firm’s  history. 

Pausing  on  the  eve  of  its  54th  anni¬ 
versary,  to  take 
Inventory  of  its 
career 
In  the  retail 
bu.sines.s,  Sears  H 

L  both  amazed  I 

end  amused  by 


Dr.  Boris  Emmet 


A  typical  Sears  newspaper  ad  today. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  Ei 


T  lotinr*  QirvnAvo  ™®  ^‘^ht  is  guaranteed  them  by  law. 

LiloUlx^  01  01^X16X0  They  ought  to  be  happy  to  accord  to 

^  _  ■  ,  these  defendants  the  rights  which  they 

Q/X  x^OininUniSt  have  under  the  law,  and  to  the  great 

body  of  the  public.  .  . 

Petitions  Upheld  Says  Paper  Sought  to  Be  Fair 

Jerome  Land,  attorney  for  the  plain- 
judge  Denies  Injunction  tiffs,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 

Sought  by  Party  i"  Pointing  a  special  box 

.  offering  to  publish  corrections  for  any 

Against  Cleveland  Press  persons  whose  names  appeared  on  the 
^  ,  petitions  without  their  consent,  was 

Cleveland,  Sept  2-The  Cleveland  guilty  of  intimidation. 
ress  continued  this  week  to  publish  ,,,,  ,  ,  ,  x  • 

p  namps  nf  sitfnprc  in  Pr»mmiinic+  Not  Only  do  I  find  this  not  an  act 


Judge  Denies  Injunction 
Sought  by  Party 
Against  Cleveland  Press 


Press  continued  this  week  to  publish 
the  names  of  signers  to  Communist 


election  petitions,  despite  a  storm  of  intimidation,  said  Judge  Hurd  in 


protest  that  culminated  in  an  unsuc 


but  to  me  it  is  an  indication 


cessful  suit  for  a  restraining  injunction  Press  is  attempting  to  be  very 


against  the  paper  last  week. 

Common  Pleas  Judge  Joy  Seth 
Hurd,  in  denying  the  injunction, 
ruled  that  laws  guaranteeing  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  do  not  permit  a 


Many  persons,  including  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Cleveland  chapter  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  wrote 
letters  to  the  paper  protesting  against 


judge  to  issue  injunctions  in  case  of  printing  of  the  names  as  a  violation 
"expected  libel.”  The  suit,  brought  of  civil  liberties  of  the  individual 


by  Arnold  Johnson,  candidate  for  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Ohio  on  the  Communist 


signers. 

The  two  other  Scripps-Howard  pa- 


ticket,  and  Joseph  Brandt,  Cuyahoga  pers  in  Ohio,  the  Columbus  Citizen 
County  organizer  for  the  Communist  and  the  Cincinnati  Post,  also  published 


Party,  contended  that  printing  of  the  the  names  and  addresses  of  local  per- 


names  was  “an  invasion  of  privacy.”  sons  whose  signatures  appeared  on  the 
Continues  Publishing  Names  Communist  party  petitions. 

For  the  two  days  previous  to  the  " 

suit  the  Press  had  been  publishing  an  N.  I.  TilllGS  DUSillGSS 
agate-type  list  of  all  signers  to  a  peti-  tjtt  i  tn-  i  ^  -i  j 

tion  to  place  the  Communist  slate  on  OrKGxS  aICK  VjUUCI 
the  Ohio  ballot  in  November  elections.  Bv  a  vote  of  418  to  198  comme 


WorkGrs  Pick  Guild 

By  a  vote  of  418  to  198  commercial 


Publication  of  the  names  continued  department  employes  of  the  New  York 
after  the  suit,  which  asked  $100,000  Times  have  elected  the  American 


damages  in  addition  to  the  injunction.  Newspaper  Guild,  CIO,  to  represent 


was  rejected  by  Judge  Hurd 


them  in  collective  bargaining,  Elinore 


After  the  paper  s  switchboard  was  jvj  Herrick,  regional  director  of  the 
clogged  with  calls  from  people  who  NLRB,  announced  last  week.  There 


protested  that  they  had  never  signed  were  six  challenged  ballots. 


such  a  petition,  but  that  their  name  Qf  763  eligible  to  vote,  622  ballots 


nad  app£ared  in  the  lists,  announce-  .  •  election  held  Aue 

ment  was  made  that  the  Press  would  on 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Sept.  9-10 — New  York  State 
Publishers,  annual  convention. 
Sagamore  Hotel,  Bolton  Land¬ 
ing,  Lake  George. 

.Sept.  16-17 — Interstate  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Assn.,  Fall 
convention.  Hotel  Claridge,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J. 

Sept.  16-17 — SNPA,  Eastern 
Division,  mechanical  conference. 
Hotel  Tutwiler,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Sept.  18-20 — National  Indus¬ 
trial  Advertisers  Assn.,  18th  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Statler, 
Detroit. 

Sept.  18-20 — Southern  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  annual 
convention.  Hermitage  Hotel, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Sept.  22-24 — Texas  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  conven¬ 
tion,  Texas  Hotel,  Ft.  Worth. 

Sept.  2.3-24— PNPA  Classified 
Clinic,  Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  24-2S — Central  States 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn., 
meeting,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  24-25 — ^National  Pub¬ 
lishers  Assn.,  annual  meeting. 
Sky  top  Lodge,  Sky  top.  Pa. 

Sept.  27-28 — Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Assn.,  Fall 
Convention,  Abraham  Lincoln 
Hotel,  Reading,  Pa. 

Sept,  28-30^Illinois  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
convention,  Leland  Hotel. 
Springfield. 

Sept.  28-Oct.  14  —  PNPA, 
Fall  regional  meetings,  Harris¬ 
burg. 


ANPA  Advises 
On  Plant 
Seizure  Clause 


Tells  Publishers  Not  to 
Be  Cowed  By  Govemine:: 
Threat  of  Confiscation 


print  such  denials  if  an  affidavit  was  ^n  election  among  editorial  de¬ 
signed  stating  that  the  person  had  not  tment  employes  is  expected  as  soon 
signed  the  list,  or  that  it  was  mis- 


,  as  the  NLRB 

represented  to  him.  Many  people  re-  constitutes  the  nroper  bargaining 
ported  they  had  thought  they  were  ‘ 

signing  a  “keep  out  of  war”  petUion.  La^^  23  the  American  Newspa- 
In  ruling  for  the  Press  Judge  Hurd  Association,  AFL-char- 

denied  a  claim  of  the  plaintiffs,  who  .  .  v.,,  w;ii;o.v,  t  t 


determines  what 
proper  bargaining 


AnothGr  AnnGnbGrg 
SGrvicG  DroppGd 

U.  S.  District  Attorney  William  J. 
Campbell  announced  Aug.  30  that  the 


Last  July  23  the  American  Newspa-  Annenberg  puWishing  interests 

r  Writers  Association.  AFL-char-  abandoned  a  $l,000,000-a-year 


ueiiieu  a  ciaiiii  ui  me  pidiiimis,  wiiu  _ _ t  _  j  u  xir-n-  t  t 

*  J  J  .u  .  .u  i  tered,  was  formed  by  William  L.  Lau- 

contende  d  that  the  names  were  not  a  _ _  j  t  u  eu  i  n.- 

.,  £  ui-  J  *•  lence  and  Joseph  Shaplen,  Times  re¬ 
matter  of  public  record.  These  peti- _ . _  t*  •  i  Lu  -u* 

_ _ porters.  It  is  contesting  the  guilds 


tions  are  public  record,  he  said,  and  i  i 

.£  ,v  .  11-.-  ....  1  .,  claim  to  represent  newsroom  workers 

if  their  publication  is  injurious  to  the  j  T' 


.signers,  if  it  affects  their  standing  in 
the  community,  or  even  means  loss  of 


The  guild  wants  all  editorial  em- 


their  jobs,  that  is  their  own  respon-  ployes,  including  copy  boys,  clerks. 


‘run-down”  sheet  service  to  hand¬ 
books  which  figured  in  a  Federal 
lottery  indictment  against  the 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 

Special  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Samuel  Klaus  said  that  sale  of  the 
“run-down”  sheets,  on  which  hand- 
Ixioks  posted  race  results,  had 
brought  $1,000,000  a  year  of  the  in- 


sibility.  statisticians  librarians,  etc.,  to  vote  ,^„ks  posted  race  results,  had 

“People  who  signed  knew  full  well  "  NLRB  election,  while  the  brought  $1,000,000  a  year  of  the  in- 

the  petitions  would  be  filed  as  matters  ANWA  contends  only  reporters,  re-  ^ome  on  which  the  Federal  govem- 
of  public  record,  or  should  have  editors,  Aose  who  con-  charged  Annenberg  had  evaded 

known,  and  by  their  very  action  in  tribute  directly  to  the  pa^rs  edi-  during  the  last  10  years, 

signing  they  consented  to  publication,  tonal  output,  should  be  allowed  to  Annenberg  is  serving  a  three-year 

_ f-  rs. _  n _ Vote.  1 _ : -  i _ _ _  _ 


Counsel  for  the  American  Ne- 
paper  Publishers  Association  a  /a 
pressed  the  opinion  in  an  ANPA  ' 

cral  Laws  Bulletin  Aug.  30  that  5  .A 
newspaper  should  be  cowed  by  >  -\ 
threat  that  the  government  mi|  Vt 
take  over  newspaper  plant  facilitiesj 
time  of  war  as  would  have  bj  r^5 
required  by  the  Russell-Over. 
Amendment  to  the  Conscription  i; 

Even  though  the  Russell-Over 
Amendment  was  struck  out  by  3 
House  Military  Affairs  Commij 
Aug.  29  when  it  reported  the  bill; 

1  he  House  with  amendments,  the  E;  ^ 
letin  notes  that  “the  action  of  a  ,  y- 
House  Committee  does  not  dispose! 
the  issue  as  to  the  Russell-Oven:  ‘ 
Amendment.”  — . 

Counsel's  Opinion  / 

The  ANPA  counsel’s  opinion  on  a  — l 

Russell-Overton  Amendment  folloi;  _ 

“Publishers  should  recall  that  ai 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  c:  D^( 
tains  a  prohibition  against  just  si  ' 
an  act.  The  First  Amendment  p 
vides  that;  ‘Congress  shall  makei 
law  ** ’abridging  the  freedom  of  a 
press.’  Tq 

“Characterizing  a  newspaper 
other  journal  as  a  facility  necessi'  | 
for  the  national  defense,  whether 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary'  If  I 
the  Navy,  or  the  President  of  a  ( 
United  States,  is  not  sufficient  un: 
the  settled  jurisprudence  of  this  coa  Wa 
try  for  the  Government  to  take  o'.^  Recor 
that  newspaper  and  operate  it  i:  ipolicj 
propaganda  purposes  during  time  j  const) 
war.  No  newspaper  should  be  com  I  findir 
by  such  a  threat.  visor; 

“It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  cel-  suppl 
b  rated  Minnesota  newspaper  injunj  ^deqi 
lion  case,  the  Supreme  Court  said  tql  j’^ent 
c  haracterizing  a  publication  as  a  bu;h  ing  n 
ness  and  the  business  in  turn  as  H  neces 
nuisance  does  not  permit  an  invas;}|  At 
of  the  constitutional  immunity  agakfi  broui 
re.ctraint. 

"By  the  same  reasoning,  characU  -”^^^ 
izing  a  newspaper  as  a  plant  or  facilll  ‘  ' 
useful  to  the  Government  in  timeSj.^j^^ 
war  does  not  permit  an  invasion  ofal  ' 


signing  they  consented  to  publication,  tarial  output,  should  be  allowt 
Signer's  Own  Responsibility  vote. 

“If  anything  attaches  to  the  publica¬ 
tion — if  it  involves  a  position  in  the  45  YEARS  WITH  AP 

community  that  is  tmpopular — that  •  xx  n  « 

again  is  the  signer’s  own  responsibil-  Charles  A.  Price,  Dall.as,  on  Aug.  31 

ity.  Not  only  do  I  feel  that  a  tern-  completed  his  forty-fifth  consecutive 

liorary  order  should  not  be  granted-  year  with  the  Associated  Pres.s 

I  feel  that  the  petition  as  a  whole  does 


Annenberg  is  serving  a  three-year 
Federal  prison  term  on  a  plea  of 
guilty  to  evading  $1,217,296  taxes  on 
his  income  for  1936.  He  abandoned 
the  Nationwide  News  Service,  which 
supplied  handbooks  with  race  results, 
after  his  indictment  on  income  tax 
and  lottery  charges  last  year. 


constitutional  immunity  against  ^ 
straint. 

"If  any  newspaper,  any  publish 
any  editor  or  any  writer  should  r 


tempt  to  impede  this  governmen^ 
lime  of  war,  he  can  be  dealt 


not  state  a  cause  of  action  and  is  with¬ 
out  moiit. 

“Such  an  ominous  petition  (refer¬ 
ring  to  the  suit  for  injunction),  with 
its  various  claims,  cannot  sustain  a 
claim  for  damages.  If  any  individual 
sustain;  damage  for  which  he  feels  the 
new.spaper  is  responsible,  he  can  come 
into  court  as  an  individual.  No  party 
or  group  of  candidates  can  make  such 
a  blanket  claim.” 

Counsel  for  the  Press  was  Marcellus 
DeVaughn,  who  quoted  numerous 
court  decisions  on  famous  cases  in¬ 
volving  freedom  of  the  press. 

“This  hearing.”  DeVaughn  said 
‘  could  not  be  held  in  Russia  today, 
nor  in  Germany,  nor  in  Italy.  These 
jilaintifTs  ought  to  rejoice  that  they 
ere  in  this  court  before  a  . .  .  consider¬ 
ate  judge  and  that  they  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  present  their  grievances. 


NEWS  AND  FEATURE  HIGHLIGHTS 
IN  THIS  ISSUE 


promptly  under  the  rule  tin*  sir^ 
quent  punishment,  not  previous-* 
‘traint,  is  the  proper  and  adeqi^"’*^ 
remedy.”  _ 
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Washington.  D.  C.,  Sept,  ^"^^nien 
A.  Farley’s  final  .statement  as  ' 
master  General  was  addrc.ssed 
press  in  appreciation  “to  the 
permen  of  Washington  and  J  cutt 
out  the  country  for  the  splendid  ts* 
ment  and  consideration  that 
at  all  times  accorded  me  during  sf* 
and  one-half  years  as  a  Cabinet 


ASKS  HOUSTON  PERMTi  reac 


Scripps-Howard  Radio,  Inc.,  H 
ton,  Tex.,  has  applied  for  a  const 
tion  permit  to  build  and 
new  broadcast  station  on  1210 
cycles,  with  250  watts,  unli 
operating  time.  The  petition  is 
considered  by  the  FCC. 
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EPTEMBER  7,  1940 

CARTOONISTS'  VARIED  VIEWS  OF  AMERICA'S  DEFENSE  PROBLEMS 


trying  to  hatch  and  scratch 

AT  THE  SAME  TIME 


SHORT  OF  WAR.  SHORTER. 
AND  SHORTER 


UNCLE  SAM:  "IT'S  LUCKY 
I'VE  GOT  YOU  HELPING  ME" 


ne,  Aug.  24. 


—  I).  R.  I'itzpatrick  in  St.  Louts  Post  Dispatch,  Aug.  21. 


— Edwin  Marcus  in  Sevi  York  Times,  Sept.  1. 


Financing 
Paper  Mills^ 

To  Be  Continued 

Policy  Unaiiected  by 
Defense  Board  Findings 
On  '41  Wood  Pulp  Supply 

icou  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  3 — The 
;e  ov^  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
it  i^l  policy  of  financing  newsprint  mill 
ime  'I  construction  will  be  unaffected  by  a 
COW!  I  finding  by  the  National  Defense  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission  that  the  wood  pulp 
e  ce!  supplies  in  the  United  States  will  be 
injuni- adequate  in  1941  and  “no  govern- 
lid  tla  ment-sponsored  program  for  build- 
a  bu.4‘  ing  new  plants  or  curtailing  use  seems 
n  as  fl  necessary  or  desirable  at  the  present.” 
ovasitj  At  offices  of  the  Commission  inquiry 
aga^l  brought  the  explanation  that  the  re¬ 
port  considered  the  pulp  situation 
iractt  from  the  standpoint  of  defense 
fjciliiand  did  not  examine  the  question  of 
time  il ‘"’dcquacy  from  the  viewpoint  of  pub- 
„  or  other  purchasers  for  usual 

.,5t  >'4i ‘^nmmercial  purposes. 

Loss  of  Imports  Offset 
iblisiij  William  C.  Costello,  special  assistant 
uldt^to  the  RFC  board  of  directors,  said 
r.cn-l^be  existence  of  “a  sound  economic 
It  tJneed  for  the  operation”  will  continue 
su'sj  bj  be  the  criterion  upton  which  appli- 
^  cations  for  newsprint  mill  financing 
be  determined. 

The  survey  just  completed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  in 
pcjS  charge  of  the  Industrial  Materials 
ti03  Division,  shows  a  potential  1941  sup- 
P'y  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
g  p  4  ments  of  domestic  consumption  and 
j  td  probable  exports.  The  report  was 
lewh  ;  P^^^P^red  because  of  concern  over  a 
hro:^’^  wood  pulp  shortage  due  to 

d  ts<  J  cutting  off  the  Scandinavian  supply. 
hej  4j.  Production  of  pulp  by  the  domestic 
ser||  •’’^ostry  has  increased  sharply  and 
inct  reach  a  record  total  of  9,000,000 

tons  which  would  equal  consumption 
in  1939,  and  to  this  will  be  added  in- 
-rff  '^reas^  imports  from  Canada  possibly 
1^  *'®oching  1,300,000  tons,  the  report 
.,  The  increased  production  plus 

onsfffl  expansion  in  imports  from  Canada 
in  1940,  in  the  aggregate,  more 
10  kiB^n  offset  the  decline  in  shipments 
nlisfl.  nni  Sweden,  Finland  and  Norway, 
is  **  computed. 


The  major  problem  found  concerns  TrfKloiH  Drtllv  *  received  a  $1,000  prize  for  his  entry, 

special  grades  of  unbleached  sulphite  *  LIUIWIU  First  Newsday  issue  had  only  pic- 

and  sulphate  which  require  a  special  V  •  ■  tures,  captions  and  headlines  on  the 

grade  of  raw  material  not  available  JYLaKGS  l^GJDllt  111  front  page,  and  sports  pictures  and 

domestically,  making  it  necessary  for  i  t  T  news  bulletins  on  the  back  page, 

paper  mills  to  undertake  special  stud-  H^TTmct^rrH  T.  T  paper  uses  five  columns  to  a 

ies  and  experiments.  ^  ^  "  "  page,  but  without  column  rules. 

Price  Situation  Reviewed  Five-Doy  Paper  Edited  by  “  staffed  by  more  than 

On  the  priee  situation  the  report  Polteraon  .  .  .  First  Main"strcer 

'pother  pr„hie„  in  the  i^tdus^  Press  Run  Is  37.500  PS~'1o“hlVe"‘t 

1^*^  'San-  ^  five-day  afternoon  tabloid  daily  picture  output,  one  of  the  fea- 

o  pu  p,  w  urern  piir  newspaper  made  its  appearance  Sept,  tures  the  management  is  concen- 

dmavian  f  cur-  3  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  New  trating  upon. 

,  me  T  -  n  H.»ndpr«;nn  York,  Under  the  name  Newsday.  It  Another  Newsday  editorial  policy 

have  assured  Mr.  I^on  Hendemon  3^  is  L  to  emphasize  features  appLling 

Commissioner  m  charge  of  the  Price  ^  The  first  two 

S^e  rdvfsorrcom^^^^^  The  masthead  listed  Miss  Alicia  issues  carried  very  little  wire  service 

FurthToJv.  “.j;^n  t™“^^  Puttorson,  wife  ot  Harry  F.  Guggon-  '*''»«  being  dirocfed 

wood  pu^  would  he  made  only  as  hein,  BoV  t'  A  ^  9  on  10  Eleetr,  and 

warranted  by  specific  increases  in  u-  /vmoassaaor  lo  v.^uDa,  ana  ^  _  j  .  n* 

a  »  daughter  of  Captain  Joseph  Medill  11  on  12  Electra,  supplied  by  Mer- 

The  report  concluded:  “In  view  of  Patterson,  publisher.  New  York  Daily  pnthaler  Linotype  Company.  Lud- 
itio  limitorl  natnrp  of  the  Dotential  News,  as  editor  and  publisher,  and  n  w  also  is  used. 

shortages,  the  increased  production  Miss  Patterson  and  Mr.  Guggenheim  ^^^e^nev^  Woodwlr^r  Conklin 
already  reflected  in  present  plant  as  owners.  Tenney,  Woodward  &  Conklin. 

f.icilities.  the  industry’s  plans  for  37,500  First  Press  Run  fTvD 


Rve-Doy  Paper  Edited  by 
Alicia  Patterson  .  .  .  First 
Press  Run  Is  37.500 


f.icilities,  the  industry’s  plans  for  37,500  First  Press  Run  Bettina  OdtJe;  on  FDR 

further  expansion,  the  increasing  use  xhe  lead  editorial  declared  that  _  ~  „ 

of  waste  materials,  the  possibilities  Newsday  will  be  “independent  and  rCStGQ  By  N,  I,  N©WS 
for  substitution,  and  the  possibility  liberal,  ’  and  added:  “We  are  not  go-  To  test  betting  odds  quoted  in 
that  a  large  amount  of  Scandinavian  i^g  to  line  up  behind  any  county  New  York  on  the  Presidential  race, 
pulp  may  be  released  at  the  end  of  the  political  organization.”  the  New  York  Daily  News  last  week 

war,  no  Government-sponsored  pro-  William  Mapel,  general  manager,  sent  out  two  of  its  staff  men  with 


The  lead  editorial  declared  that 


pulp  may  be  releasea  at  me  ena  or  me  political  organization.  the  New  York  Daily  News  last  week 

war,  no  Government-sponsored  pro-  William  Mapel,  general  manager,  sent  out  two  of  its  staff  men  with 
gram  for  building  new  plants  or  cur-  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  37,500  $i,ooo  each  to  see  what  odds  they 

tailing  use  seems  necessary  or  de-  copies  of  Vol.  1  No.  1  had  been  could  get  on  the  President  and 

sirable  at  present.”  printed.  Newsstand  sales  were  brisk  Wendell  L.  Willkie. 

Elsewhere  in  the  report  the  impor-  and  11,000  pre-publication  copies  were  Result:  Todd  Wright,  financial  edi- 
tance  of  wood  pulp  to  the  defense  delivered  to  Nassau  County  homes,  tor,  placed  with  a  Wall  Street  betting 
program  was  stressed.  It  is  impor-  First  edition  ran  32  pages,  carried  commissioner  his  $1,000  on  FDR 
tant  in  the  production  of  smokeless  12,500  lines  of  paid  advertising,  ac-  which  was  matched  with  $667,  or 
powder  to  supplement  the  supply  of  cording  to  Mr.  Mapel.  71^^  to  5;  while  reporter  Ray  Con- 

cotton  linters;  large  quantities  of  pulp  He  said  the  papier  daily  will  publish  nelly,  who  placed  $1,005  on  Willkie, 
and  paper  pioducts  will  be  required  six  editions,  the  first  one  coming  off  got  8  to  5  odds,  his  sum  being  matched 
to  provide  shipping  containers  for  the  press  at  11:45  a.m.  In  addition  by  Democratic  pioliticians  in  Albany 
munitions  and  supplies;  to  provide  to  regular  syndicate  features  and  N.  Y.,  with  $1,608. 
material  for  the  building  program,  as  comics,  Newsday  has  the  full  24-hour  The  money  was  put  up  by  the 

well  as  large  amounts  of  printed  mat-  leased  wire  of  the  United  Press.  News  management.  In  1936,  the 

ter;  the  volume  of  newsprint,  maga-  Daily’s  Name  Cosf  $1,000  News,  which  then  stated  that  its  pxill 


material  for  the  building  program,  as  comics,  Newsday  has  the  full  24-hour 
well  as  large  amounts  of  printed  mat-  leased  wire  of  the  United  Press. 


Because  of  the  brisk  first-day  sales  accurate  than  the 

ttrtru^tl  ife  cw-nnH  dav’s  nress  ill-fated  Literary  Digest  poll,  placed 


ter;  the  volume  of  newsprint,  maga-  Daily’s  Name  Cosf  $1,000  News,  which  then  stated  that  its  pxill 

zine  stock  paper  containers.  Panting  Because  of  the  brisk  first-day  sales  accurate  than  the 

papers  etc.,  has  increased  and  the  Newsday  upped  its  second  day’s  press  iH-fated  Literary  Digest  poll,  placed 
demand  should  expand  further  as  the  ^3  number  thousand  dollars  on  such  a 

defense  program  develops.  28,  according  to  Mr.  Mapel.  wager  with  private  sources  in  Wall 

^TTTtnrt  TN  K  TT  V  CTE-T  T\  Mr.  Mapel  said  the  management  Street.  ^ 

QUITS  DAILY  riLLD  shortly  plans  to  include  a  tabloid-  TiirnTHIMa  riHnV 

The  New  Smyrna  Beach  (Fla.)  size  magazine  section  dealing  with  iMLW  iXMUiiiJNii  U/iiLI 
News  issued  for  20  vears  as  a  daily  I'jcaf  news  on  Fridays.  This,  he  said.  The  Dunkirk  (Ind.)  News,  formerly 


defense  program  develops. 


QUITS  DAILY  FIELD  shortly  plans  to  include 

The  New  Smyrna  Beach  (Fla.)  size  magazine  section  d( 
News,  issued  for  20  years  as  a  daily,  local  news  on  Fridays.  T 
entered  the  weekly  field  Sept.  5.  The  will  be  black-and-white, 
issue  of  Aug.  31  was  the  final  one  as  a  The  daily’s  name  was 
daily,  according  to  a  front-page  edi-  a  result  of  a  contest  won 
torial  by  A.  L.  Himbert,  editor.  Hempstead  mechanical  en 


local  news  on  Fridays.  This,  he  said.  The  Dunkirk  (Ind.)  News,  formerly 
will  be  black-and-white.  published  weekly,  has  entered  the 

The  daily’s  name  was  selected  as  daily  morning  field.  Arthur  E.  Lee  is 
a  result  of  a  contest  won  by  an  East  publisher  and  manager.  The  paper  is 
Hempstead  mechanical  engineer,  who  represented  by  Scheerer  &  Company. 
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Value  of  Goodwill 
Hard  to  Determine 

Care  Must  Be  Taken  Not  to  Put 
Excess  Value  on  Newspaper 
Property,  Writer  Says 
By  A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 


r/ie  writer  of  this  article  was  for 
VLany  years  treasurer  and  a  director 
c)  the  old  New  York  World,  and  is 
now  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Van 
Benthuysen,  Crystall  &  Co.,  New 
York.  He  has  made  many  valuations 
i»i  conjiecfiou  with  estate,  gift  and  in¬ 
come  tax  matters,  stockholders'  suits 
and  purchases  and  sales  of  newspapers. 

HOW  IS  THE  VALUE  of  a  a  news¬ 
paper  property  determined?  This 
question  arises  every  time  a  prospec¬ 
tive  change  in  ownership  is  contem¬ 
plated  and  every  time  a  newspaper 
must  be  appraised  for  tax  purposes. 

As  to  the  first,  it  has  often  been 
raid,  and  truthfully,  that  a  newspaper 
pioperty  is  worth  no  more  than  what 
ran  lie  obtained  for  it.  It  is  not  the 
intent  of  this  article  to  dwell  on  this 
phase  of  the  subject,  but  rather  with 
the  valuation  of  newspaper  properties 
for  tax  purposes.  While  there  is  no 
essential  difference  in  the  principles 
involved  in  both  types  of  valuation, 
the  first  is  between  living  individuals 
with  their  own  personal  opinions  and 
is  a  matter  of  personal  trading,  while 
in  the  second  it  is  a  question  of  fact 
in  the  absence  of  living  entities. 

Danger  in  Excessive  Value 
The  real  danger  is  that  an  excessive 
value  may  unknowingly  be  placed 
upon  the  property.  There  have  been 
many  instances  of  this  nature,  due  to 
unfamiliarity  with  the  various  factors 
.mvolved  and  their  proper  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

This  also  applies  to  valuations  in 
connection  with  gift  tax  cases. 

As  the  subject  is  of  a  more  or  less 
intricate  nature,  it  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  taxing  authorities  will 
volimtarily  reduce  excessive  valua¬ 
tions.  Their  stand,  and  a  logical  one, 
is  that  the  executors  are  in  possession 
of  facts  not  available  to  them,  there¬ 
fore  the  submitted  valuation,  even  if 
too  high,  is  allowed  to  stand.  This 
situation  invariably  arises  as  a  result 
of  false  economy,  with  the  result  that 
tlie  cost  of  expert  assistance  fades  into 
insignificance  in  comparison  with  the 
excess  taxes  paid.  Tax  rates  are 
Ijgh,  and  under  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1340,  they  will  be  still  higher.  Tax¬ 
ing  authorities  are  perfectly  willing 
to  agree  upon  fair  values,  but  cannot 
be  expected  to  scale  down  values 
presented  to  them. 

The  value  placed  upon  a  newspaper 
property  should  be  a  fair  market 
value.  Probably  the  most  concise  def¬ 
inition  of  this  term  was  given  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  valuation  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  and  now  accepted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  As 
defined  by  the  Bureau,  a  fair  market 
value  is  “the  price  at  which  a  seller 
willing  to  sell  at  a  fair  price  and  a 
buyer  willing  to  buy  at  a  fair  price, 
both  having  reasonable  knowledge  of 
the  facb-,  will  trade;  it  implies  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  public  of  possible  buyers 
at  a  fair  price.”  Further,  there  should 
not  be  present  any  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  the  seller  is  obliged  to  sell, 
or  the  purchaser  to  buy. 

As  everj'one  acquainted  with  the 
subject  knows,  there  is  no  yardstick  by 
which  the  value  of  all  newspapers  may 
he  measured.  As  was  said  in  one 
court  decision,  “it  it  not  a  matter  of 


toimula,  but  there  must  be  a  reason¬ 
able  judgment  having  its  basis  in  a 
consideration  of  all  the  relevant  facts.” 
Every  case  has  its  own  peculiarities. 
The  old  rule  of  thumb  method  of  so 
many  dollars  per  unit  of  circula¬ 
tion  does  not  apply  for  tax  pur¬ 
poses. 

Neither  does  the  belief  long  held  by 
lawyers  and  accountants,  that  a  busi¬ 
ness  is  worth  so  many  “years  pur¬ 
chase,”  meaning  a  value  coinciding 
with  the  total  net  income  for  a  certain 
period  of  years. 

Balance  Sheet  First  Requisite 
First,  there  must  be  prepared  a  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  as  of  the  date  in  question, 
or  as  of  a  date  reasonably  close  there¬ 
to.  This  statement  should  show  the 
fair  value  of  all  assets  and  show  all 
liabilities.  Merely  copying  figures 
from  the  newspaper’s  books  is  not 
enough.  There  will  be  a  variety  of 
assets  and  each  should  be  subject  to 
close  analysis  and  review.  When  it 
is  found  that  book  figures  do  not  re¬ 
flect  fair  values  adjustments  should 
be  made. 

For  example,  has  adequate  provision 
been  made  for  bad  debts,  discounts, 
returns  and  so  forth  in  connection 
with  the  accounts  receivable?  Are  in¬ 
vestments,  when  there  are  any,  stated 
.it  market  values  as  of  the  date  in 
question?  Do  the  fixed  asset  figures 
reflect  the  fair  value  of  land,  build¬ 
ings,  equipment  and  other  physical 
•issets?  If  the  net  amounts  for  these 
exceed  the  fair  value,  adjustments 
should  certainly  be  made.  Even  if  it 
necessitates  a  physical  appraisal  by 
an  appraisal  company,  the  cost  thereof 
may  well  be  worth  while.  Are  pre¬ 
paid  and  deferred  expenses  accurately 
stated?  Then  there  is  the  matter  of 
liabilities.  Are  all  liabilities,  accrued 
as  well  as  actual,  shown  on  the  balance 
sheet?  Included  among  the  liabilities 
should  be  accrued  taxes  of  every  na¬ 
ture. 

Second,  there  may  be  that  most  in¬ 
tangible  asset, — goodwill.  When  it 
exists,  the  determination  of  its  value 
necessitates  careful  work.  Just  what 
is  this  asset?  Let  us  consider  the 
subject. 

llie  first  mention  of  goodwill  at¬ 
tached  to  a  business  was  in  settlement 
of  any  English  estate  in  1571.  Good¬ 
will  was  first  recognized  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  courts  in  1620.  Apparently  the 
first  mention  in  connection  with  a 
newspaper  property  was  in  1743,  when 
it  was  stated  that  “the  very  circum¬ 
stances  of  sole  ownership  gives  .  .  . 
an  advantage  beyond  the  actual  value 
of  the  property  and  which  may  be 
pointed  out  as  a  distinct  benefit  es¬ 
sentially  connected  with  sole  owner - 
sliip.” 

Goodwill  Defined  in  1810 

In  1810,  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  ren¬ 
dered  the  decision  that  goodwill  was 
“the  probability  that  old  customers 
will  resort  to  old  places.”  This  defini¬ 
tion,  deeply  rooted  in  law  books  for 
over  a  century,  has  lost  its  force  in 
the  face  of  economic  changes  since  it 
was  enunciated.  This  early  emphasis 
upon  location  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  concept  of  goodwill  was  first  ap¬ 
plied  to  small  businesses  dealing  di¬ 
rectly  with  their  customers.  With  the 
location  of  the  average  business  be¬ 


nSH  WERE  BITING 

John  H.  Perry,  president  of  the  John  H. 
Perry  Newspapers  and  also  of  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union,  exhibits  a  catch  of  fish 
hooked  recently  before  breakfast  in  the 
lake  on  his  farm,  Glenwod  Hall,  at  Perry 
Park,  Ky. 


coming  more  and  more  relatively  un¬ 
important,  and  with  the  lessening  of 
personal  contact  between  owner  and 
customer,  this  definition  was  further 
enlarged  by  Vice-Chancellor  Wood,  in 
1850,  to  mean  “every  advantage.” 

Coming  down  to  modern  times, 
goodwill,  for  tax  purposes,  exists  only 
when  future  profits  will  exceed  a  fair 
interest  return  upon  the  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  the  net  tangible  assets  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  operation  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  This  necessitates  peering  into 
the  future. 

Amittedly,  the  predicting  of  the 
future  is  always  fraught  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  yet  it  is  imperative  that  it  be 
done,  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  there  is  any  good¬ 
will  value  that  can  be  attached  to  the 
property. 

Past  income  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  in  this  consideration,  but  is 
not  a  basis  for  capitalization.  Such 
information  is  of  value  solely  as  a 
guide  to  the  future.  Past  earnings 
are  never  purchased.  It  is  the  hope 
of  future  earnings  which  is  upper¬ 
most  in  the  mind  of  the  prospective 
purchaser.  And.  in  the  case  of  valua¬ 
tions  for  tax  purposes,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  we  have  a  hypothetical 
purchaser. 

Any  assumption  that  past  earnings 
will  continue  on  the  same  scale  is 
without  sound  foundation.  The  old 
t'neory  that  value  is  represented  by 
the  total  of  the  net  profits  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prior  years  patently  ignores 
this  fact.  Numerous  decisions  of  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  courts,  the  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  have  made  per¬ 
fectly  clear  the  fact  that  it  is  future 
earnings  that  should  be  given  con¬ 
sideration. 

Every  valuation  of  a  newspaper 
property  must  necessarily  be  based 
upon  its  own  merits,  with  full  con¬ 
sideration  accorded  all  the  relevant 
factors  affecting  the  property.  As  was 
said  in  one  decision,  “consideration 
tiiust  be  given  all  of  the  elements  .  .  . 
and  not  to  any  one  of  them  exclusive 
of  the  others.” 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  as  was  said 
in  one  decision,  to  look  “straight  at 
things"  and  to  regard  “the  factors  in 
all  their  concreteness.”  Goodwill  and 
earning  power  are  often  more  valu¬ 
able  than  the  tangible  assets.  The 
importance  of  earnings  as  a  test  of 


value  cannot  be  overestimated.  Pruj. 
erty,  for  tax  purposes  at  least,  h 
worth  only  in  its  capacity  to  produ 
income,  therefore  the  ultimate  cr 
terion  of  value  lies  in  the  potent:  ^ 
earning  power,  everything  else  is  coi  I 
ti’ibutory.  I 
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Some  Decisions  Reviewed  I 

To  determine  value  it  is  proper 
adduce  evidence  of  the  value  of  i 
assets,  and  it  is  permissable  and  con- 
potent  to  introduce  evidence  as 
earning  power  and  intangible  asst- 
such  as  goodwill.  This  inquiry  rm 
properly  be  allowed  to  take  a  wit 
.scope.  These  observations  are  all  rt 
fleeted  in  numerous  court  decisions. 

Let  us  look  at  some  Federal  coir 
decisions.  In  one  it  was  said  tk 
“there  is  no  fixed  science  of  account 
ing  with  immutable  rules  applicab. 
to  all  circumstances.”  In  anothi 
“elaborate  calculations  which  are  . 
variance  with  realities  are  of  no  avail 
In  another  it  was  ruled  “that  valu 
rests  largely  in  intelligent  opinior. 
Another  stated  that  the  “testimony  d 
( ompetent  experts  is  to  be  prefem. 
to  mere  caleulations  based  upon  avei 
ages  and  assumed  probabilities.”  If 
still  another  ease  it  was  said  that  er  f 
pert  testimony  cannot  be  rejects 
without  other  evidence. 

What  are  these  factors  which  muf 
be  considered?  Foremost,  naturall; 
are  the  earnings  of  prior  years,  fc 
ti'.ese  furnish  the  most  dependabl 
basis  for  the  start  of  valuation.  Ther 
there  must  be  considered  the  tren; 
of  income,  as  reflected  by  advertisia 
and  circulation;  costs  of  operatic: ! 
and  these  include  labor  costs,  news¬ 
print,  taxes  of  all  kinds  and  ever) 
type  of  expense;  competition,  botl 
present  and  anticipated  in  the  future 
economic  conditions  both  locally  and 
nationally;  trends  in  the  newspaper 
field;  condition  of  equipment;  and  all 
those  other  elements  that  enter  into; 
the  operation  of  a  newspaper. 
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Must  Consider  Unusual  Situations 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there 
is  the  matter  of  the  number  of  prior 
years  to  be  used  as  a  guide,  for  con¬ 
ditions  vary  between  years  and  pe¬ 
riods.  As  was  said  in  one  decision, 
“the  number  of  years  to  be  used  . . 
are  questions  to  be  determined  from 
pertinent  facts  and  conditions.”  Then  ' 
there  is  the  question  as  to  what  consti- . 
tutes  a  fair  interest  return  upon  the^ 
capital  invested  in  the  net  tangible 
rssets  used  in  operation.  Possibly 
there  have  been  unusual  situations  in 
the  past,  and,  there  may  be  something 
unusual  confronting  the  paper  at  the 
moment.  All  these  are  important  in 
arriving  at  a  valuation  and  are  sc 
recognized  by  the  various  courts,  as 
well  as  by  taxing  authorities.  It  should 
also  be  Ixirne  in  mind  that  while  the 
value  of  non-newspaper  investment- 
must  be  included  in  the  total  valua¬ 
tion,  the  income  therefrom  is  in  nc 
manner  to  be  capitalized. 

After  all,  as  was  said  in  another 
decision:  “Value  is  a  question  of 
.  .  .  Neither  arithmetic  nor  accounting 
is  of  primary  significance;  they  ca." 
only  serve  to  tie  together  the  evider- 
lary  facts.” 

The  fact  that  a  certain  amount  has 
been  carried  on  the  books  for  good¬ 
will  means  nothing.  There  are  mar.) 
reasons  for  such  figures,  some  sound 
some  otherwise.  The  non-appearance 
of  a  goodwill  item  on  the  books  like¬ 
wise  means  nothing.  Like  many  of  the 
largest  industrial  corporations  in  the 
country,  many  of  the  largest  and  most 
profitable  newspapers  carry  no  good¬ 
will  item  on  their  books,  while  others 
c.arry  amounts,  which  taken  in  con¬ 
junction  with  their  financial  results- 
are  truly  fantastic.  When  there  is  e 
goodwill  value  for  tax  purposes  d 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Capital  Expects 
Draft  Bill  to 
Exempt  Dailies 

Belief  Is  General  That 
"Emergency  Seizure"  Clause 
Will  Be  Clarified 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  6 — As  the 
House  neared  vote  today  on  the  Con¬ 
scription  bill  belief  was  general  on 
Capitol  Hill  that  conferees  of  the  two 
branches  of  Congress  will  write  into 
the  final  draft  of  the  law  clarifying 
language  specifically  exempting  news¬ 
papers  from  “emergency  seizure.” 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the 
Pussell-Overton  amendment,  adopted 
by  the  Senate  last  week,  would  be 
interpreted  to  include  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  establishments.  That  differ¬ 
ence  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
Senate -approved  language  covers  not 
only  manufacturing  plants  but  also 
■facilities.” 

Some  authorities  on  statutory  con¬ 
struction  pointed  to  the  absence  of  a 
cemma  after  the  word  “plants”  in  the 
section  mentioning  “plants  and  facili¬ 
ties,”  and  contended  that  the  word 
manufacturing”  therefore  applied  both 
to  plants  and  to  facilities.  Others 
were  inclined  to  interpret  "facilities" 
in  its  broadest  sense — as  a  catch-all. 

Language  Now  Is  Obscure 
Representative  J.  Joseph  Smith  of 
Connecticut,  author  of  the  House  com¬ 
mittee’s  version,  substituting  a  leas¬ 
ing  or  renting  provision  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate's  absolute  seizure  clause,  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  the  Russell-Overton 
amendment  might  be  interpreted  to 
cover  a  newspaper  publishing  plant. 

‘“Facility’  is  an  indefinite  term,” 
Representative  Smith  reasoned.  "It 
was  not  intended,  1  am  sure,  to  cover 
a  newspaper,  but  that  is  a  wholly 
iwssible  result.  Regardless  of  wheth¬ 
er  my  amendment  is  adopted,  the 
Senate  will  be  anxious  *10  clari¬ 
fy  the  language  to  make  the  exemp¬ 
tion  for  newspapers,  and  for  radio 
stations,  specific.  There  won’t  be  any 
question  about  that  when  the  con¬ 
ferees  meet.” 

The  Smith  amendment  does  not 
mention  newspapers,  but  while  the 
exemption  is  not  specifically  stated 
the  language  of  the  section  is  precise 
on  the  point  of  covering  only  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments,  its  author 
assured. 

Should  the  House  adopt  the  meas- 
tme  exactly  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
no  conferees  would  be  appointed  and 
there  would  be  no  opportunity  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  ambiguity  before  it  goes  to 
President  Roosevelt  for  signature. 
That  result  seemed  unlikely,  however, 
for  there  are  three  points  of  disagree¬ 
ment  between  the  Senate  and  House 
bills:  age  brackets  for  conscription; 
number  of  men  to  be  called  to  the 
colors  at  any  one  time;  method  for 
enforcing  acceptance  by  industry  of 
defense  contracts. 

CANADIAN  MEETING 

Members  of  the  Western  Daily 
Newspapers  Advertising  Managers’ 
Association  held  their  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  Jasper  Park,  Alberta,  recently. 
Albert  Hulme,  Saskatoon  Star-Phoe- 
wii,  was  elected  president.  A.  H.  Mid¬ 
dleton  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun 
will  be  vice-president  for  the  coming 
year  and  I.  H.  MacDonald,  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  T  'ibune,  secretary-treasurer. 

pledges  job  security 

The  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune  has 
joined  the  list  of  newspapers  guar¬ 
anteeing  job  security  to  employes 
tAho  may  be  conscripted. 


WATERMAN  DRIVE  OPENS  IN  25  CITIES 

FEATURING  a  “Waterman  pen  for  every  hand”  theme,  advertisements  for 
the  L.  E.  Waterman  Co.,  pioneer  fountain  pen  manufacturers,  started 
Sept.  1  in  leading  daily  newspapers  in  25  cities.  The  newspaper  campaign 
is  supported  by  half-page  two-color  insertions  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
half  pages  in  full  color  in  This  Week,  and  full  color  pages  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  New  York  Daily  News  magazine  sections.  The  campaign  :s  handled 
by  the  Chas.  Dallas  Reach  Co.  of  Newark  and  New  York. 

PERKINS  NATL.  AD  MANAGER  IN  MINNEAPOLIS 

HAROLD  E.  PERKINS  has  been  appointed  national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal,  it  was  announced  this  week  in  Minneapolis. 
Perkins  resigned  as  advertising  director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  to  accept  the 
Minneapolis  position.  He  joined  the  national  advertising  department  of  the 
Press  in  1929  and  was  successively  national  manager,  retail  manager  and,  since 
1936,  advertising  director.  Sam  Howard  is  advertising  manager  of  the  Star 
Journal. 

DEPARTMENT  STORES  SHOW  12%  SALES  GAIN 

DEPARTMENT  STORE  SALES  on  a  country-wide  basis  were  up  12  per  cent 
for  the  week  ended  Aug.  24,  compared  with  the  same  week  a  year  ago.  it 
was  shown  in  the  weekly  statistics  issued  in  Washington  Aug.  30  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Store  sales  were  up  8  per  cent  for  the  four-week 
period  ended  Aug.  24,  compared  with  the  same  pieriod  a  year  ago.  The  report 
is  based  on  figures  from  about  265  stores  located  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Times-Dispatch, 
News  Leader 
Share  Quarters 

Both  Richmond  Dailies 
Now  in  Latter's  Plant 
Using  Some  Facilities 

Without  any  interruption  in  public 
service,  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Tinies- 
Dispatch  was  published  by  its  own 
force  in  the  plant  of  the  Richmond 
News  Leader,  Sept.  2,  following  con¬ 
solidation  of  facilities  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers  as  of  Aug.  31,  consideration  of 
which  was  first  announced  by  the 
managements  last  April  10. 

“Moving  day”  for  the  Times-Dis- 
patch  employes  and  what  office  and 
mechanical  equipment  they  needed  in 
the  News  Leader  building  was  begun 
Saturday  afternoon.  Trucks  operated 
throughout  the  night  and  Sunday. 

Mechanical  forces  of  the  morning 
paper  reported  for  work  in  the  News 
Leader  building  Sunday  afternoon,  as 
did  the  news  department,  to  find  all 
machines  and  office  equipment  in 
place,  ready  to  operate. 

No  Time  Lost 

Such  Associated  Press  equipment 
as  was  needed  was  moved  early  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  and  not  a  single  minute 
of  wire  time  was  lost.  The  News 
Leader  on  Monday  began  using  ab¬ 
breviated  AP  Wirephoto  Service, 
which  the  Times-Dispatch  also  will 
start  Sept.  8.  A  24-page  section  of 
40  separate  four-color  comics,  in¬ 
cluding  all  comics  which  heretofore 
regularly  have  appeared  in  the  News 
Leader’s  Saturday  tabloid,  also  will 
appear  Sept.  8  in  the  Times-Dispatch. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  publisher  of 
the  News  Leader,  is  publisher  of  both 
newspapers. 

Other  corporate  officers  have  not 
been  announced,  but  probably  will  be 
after  the  stockholders  elect  directors 
at  a  meeting  Sept.  17. 

Mr.  Bryan  Monday  announced  that 
the  two  newspapers  will  retain  their 
separate  news  and  editorial  identities, 
with  Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Freeman 
and  Virginius  Dabney  continuing  as 
editors  of  the  News  Leader  and  Times- 
Dispatch,  respectively.  Leon  S.  Dure, 
Jr.,  remains  as  managing  editor  of  the 
morning  paper,  with  William  T. 
Christian  continuing  in  the  same  po¬ 
sition  on  the  afternoon  paper. 

Tennant  Bryan  is  general  manager 
of  the  corporation,  and  John  Dana 
Wise  business  manager. 

William  Ellyson,  Jr.,  is  director  of 


advertising,  with  Richard  S.  Stephen¬ 
son  advertising  manager.  National 
advertising  is  in  charge  of  Forest  G. 
Bogan,  and  classified  is  under  Lewis 
N.  Little.  I.  Newman  Leadbetter  is 
circulation  manager,  and  G.  Norman 
Benjamin  in  charge  of  art  and  promo¬ 
tion. 

D.  D.  Wells  is  auditor  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  and  J.  L.  Stott  production 
manager. 

In  announcing  its  “moving  day,"  the 
Times-Dispatch  said: 

“The  mechanical  consolidation  of 
the  two  newspapers  brings  to  Rich¬ 
mond  a  trend  of  recent  years  now  well 
established  in  American  journalism. 
By  eliminating  the  necessity  for  du¬ 
plicate  plants  and  machinery,  the  man¬ 
agement  purposes  to  assure  the  con¬ 
tinued  growth  of  each  individual 
newspaper. 

“This  change  brings  back  into  one 
building  papers  which  were  separated 
on  Jan.  26,  1903.  On  that  day  the 
morning  Times  took  over  the  morn¬ 
ing  Dispatch  and  formed  the  Times- 
Dispatch.  The  Evening  Leader  was 
combined  with  the  evening  News,  and 
so  there  were  the  Times-Dispatch  in 
the  morning  field  and  the  News 
Leader  in  the  aftenoon,  succeeding 
four  papers  which  previously  had 
been  competing.” 

Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker,  Inc.,  is 
national  advertising  representative  of 
the  two  papers. 

WRNL,  the  News  Leader's  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  with  an  increase  of  its  power  to 
1,000  watts  and  expansion  of  its  time 
to  both  day  and  night  programs,  ef¬ 
fective  Sept.  1,  also  marked  the  af¬ 
filiation  of  WRNL  with  the  Blue  net¬ 
work  of  NBC.  Coincidentally,  the 
Times-Dispatch  radio  station  WRTD, 
which  has  been  NBC’s  Blue  network 
outlet  in  Richmond,  was  discontinued. 

TENNESSEE  MEETING 

Members  of  the  East  Tennessee 
Press  Association  who  went  to  La- 
Follette,  Tenn.,  for  their  30th  annual 
meeting,  elected:  Beasley  Thompson, 
Dayton  (Tenn.)  Herald,  president; 
Guy  Easterly,  LaFollette  Press,  first 
vice-president,  J.  R.  Hedge,  Maryville 
Enterprise,  second  vice  -  president; 
Mrs.  George  Brookhart,  Crossville 
Chronicle,  third  vice-president,  and 
Fred  Roblin,  Harriman  Record,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  The  1941  meeting  will 
be  at  Crossville,  Tenn. 


Woodyards'  List 
Of  2000  Weeklies 
To  American  Press 

E.  C.  Woodyard  Joins 
Staff  .  .  .  SI 00.000 
Lost  Developing  Field 

More  than  2.000  country  and  subur¬ 
ban  newspapers  which  for  the  last 
two-and-a-half  years  have  been  rep¬ 
resented  for  national  advertising  by 
Woodyard  Associates.  Inc.,  this  week 
were  added  to  the  list  of  5,063  already 
/represented  by  the  American  Press 
Association.  New  York  City. 

Eldward  C.  Woodyard,  president  of 
Woodyard  Associates,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  it  was  announced.  Mr.  Woodyard 
stated  that  his  short  venture  in  the 
national  representative  field  incurred 
losses  totaling  over  $100,000. 

In  Every  Rural  County 
As  a  result  of  the  combining  of  the 
two  lists,  the  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  said,  it  now  offers  newspaper 
coverage  in  every  rural  county  in 
America.  The  total  circulation  of  the 
newspapers  represented  by  the  Am¬ 
erican  Press  Association,  that  group 
said,  is  now  over  11,000,000. 

Charles  Emde.  vice-president  of 
the  American  Press  Association,  said 
that  organization  was  the  first  group 
to  attempt  to  make  it  practical  for 
national  advertisers  to  use  “grass  root” 
journals.  “It  originated  the  one- 
order,  one-check  method  of  buying 
space  in  weeklies."  he  said.  “It  was 
instrumental  in  educating  country 
publishers  to  handle  national  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  business-like  manner.  It 
was  successful  in  persuading  thousands 
of  weekly  publishers  to  install  casting 
boxes  so  that  they  could  accept  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  matrix  form.” 

United  Front  for  Weehlies 
Edward  Woodyard.  one  of  three 
brothers  who  operate  a  chain  of  weekly 
newspapers  in  West  Virginia,  founded 
Woodyard  Associates  in  1938  and  in 
that  year  began  its  ambitious  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  national  representative 
field. 

In  announcing  that  he  has  joined 
the  American  Press  Association,  Mr. 
Woodyard  .said:  ‘Duplication  of  my 
work  with  that  of  the  American  Press 
Association  has  confused  advertising 
agencies  and  has  resulted  in  loss 
of  advertising  for  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 

“I  believe  that  this  combination  of 
effort  will  bring  about  the  united  front 
which  advertisers  want,  will  encourage 
a  better  coordination  of  publisher 
groups  and  will  result  in  a  superior 
information  and  marketing  service  to 
advert  i.scrs.” 


LISTS  JEWISH  PAPERS 

Waxelbaum  &  Co.,  publishers’  rep¬ 
resentatives,  New  York,  has  started 
distribution  of  its  1940-41  list  of  Jew¬ 
ish  and  English-Jewish  publications 
printed  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 


STRIKERS  SELL  WEEKLY 

Cleveland,  Sept.  2— Members  oi 
the  Cleveland  Newsboys’  Union, 
which  struck  three  months  ago 
against  the  Cleveland  Press,  News, 
and  Plain  Dealer,  are  selling  the 
Cleveland  Sun,  a  new  weekly  paper, 
which  made  its  appearance  Saturday, 
Aug.  17th,  on  downtown  street  cor¬ 
ners.  The  first  issue  of  the  papier  in¬ 
cluded  an  article  exposing  the  “real 
story”  of  the  newsboys’  strike,  written 
by  Philip  Schoenberg,  attorney  for 
the  union.  Listed  as  publisher  of  the 
paper  is  J.  D.  Peltz,  a  Cleveland  man 
whose  labor  troubles  forced  him  out 
as  manager  of  a  food  market  in  East 
Cleveland,  and  who  was  later  owner 
of  a  used  car  business  which  the 
Cleveland  Bettec  Business  Bureau 
charged  used  illegal  and  unethical 
business  methods. 
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T'  _  If  “This  involves  a  discriminatory 

K  OU.r"^\  ^QuCLlG  to  hardship  when  you  consider  that  un- 

A  S/UJ.  liW  der  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 

•  ffVf  #  •  *  JL  *  many  other  concerns  earning  a  larger 

I  fl  W.  rate  of  income  escape  all  excess  profits 

XUA  li^^XlXAXLlWXX  because  of  the  7%  to  10%  limit 

on  invested  capital,  without  having 

Benson  Gives  Agency  Association's  to  pay  out  all  earnings  in  lieu  of  it. 

''Discriminatory  Hardship" 

Stand  on  Excess  Profits  Provision  “Many  of  our  people  are  afraid  of 

the  personal  service  corporation 
In  House  Bill  .  .  .  Asks  Clarification  status,  due  to  their  experience  with 

it  during  and  after  the  World  War. 

_ _  ,  e  .•  r  T  x  ^  T,  incnf  They  became  involved  in  expensive 

THE  PRESENT  definition  of  a  per-  Int^nal  Revenue,  was  over  105%.  disputes  with  the  Internal  Revenue 

sonal  service  corporation  as  defin^  -^e  justice  of  figuring  excess  authoritiesandwentthroughwide- 
in  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  provision  in  profits  tax  on  volume  in  our  business  ^  litigation  over  provisions  of 

the  House  bill  would  be  beneficial  to  is  thus  well  supported  by  the  fact  ambiguous 

more  members  of  the  Association  of  that  basing  it  in  invested  capital  in  difficult  to  comply  with  The 
American  Advertising  Agencies  if  it  general  business  is  practically  ^uiv-  ^blem,  for  instance,  of  determining 

were  clarified  and  broadened  John  alent  to  basing  it  on  volume,  Mr.  advertising  agency,  stock- 

Benson,  4-A  president,  told  the  Fi-  Benson  noted.  holder  or  employe,  actually  produces 

nance  Committee  of  the  Senate  in  He  continued:  earnings,  was  not  easy  to  decide. 

Washington  Sept.  3.  •  j  j  Advi*»s  New  Rote  Basis  That  was  a  cause  of  much  debate.” 

Mr.  Be^n  submitted  a  revised  de-  is  it  not  ordinary  equity  to  Concluding,  Mr.  Benson  pointed  out 

finition  of  the  Personal  Service  or-  aijow  the  personal  service  corpora-  that  every  one  of  the  4-A  members 
poration,  as  follows:  ^  volume  basis  for  figur-  could  be  protected  on  a  par  with  all 

A  Revised  Definition  ing  the  exempted  rate  of  profit?  It  other  business  if  the  volume  basis  of 

“1 — One  which  renders  a  personal  has  no  other  basis.  In  the  advertis-  figuring  net  rate  of  profit  were  ac- 
or  professional  service  to  clients.  ing  agency  business  that  rate  can  corded  instead  of  the  invested  capital 
“2 — One,  80%  of  whose  capital  stock  be  definitely  determined  as  a  normal  basis,  and  thus  escape  a  discrimina- 
is  held  by  shareholders  who  are  regu-  earning  power  from  our  official  rec-  tory  hardship, 
larly  and  actively  engaged  in  the  con-  ords  and  authoritative  figures  avail-  ■ 

duct  of  the  business.  (In  this  con-  able  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  o.  T  •  TN  ’I" 
nection,  a  shareholder  shall  be  con-  They  should  be  equally  available  in  ota  IjOUIS  ii^CIlllOS 
sidered  as  holding  stock  owned  by  all  other  lines  of  personal  service  __  n  *  J  O  * 

his  spouse  or  minor  child.)  business,  properly  organized  and  com-  ^  SG  PCtlCl  OpQCG  111 

“3 — One  whose  capital  is  not  a  ma-  piled.  It  should  not  be  incumbent  ,  1  ^  .  .1 

terial  income-producing  factor;  which  upon  the  Internal  Revenue  author!-  tQltOnal  DQttiG 
means  that  it  is  relatively  minor  in  to  dig  out  the  facts.  If  no  data 

amount  and  its  use  is  mainly  inci-  made  available,  the  industry  does  Star-Times  Uses  Same 

dental  to  the  serving  of  customers  not  deserve  relief.  He  TVonrri/.!. 

and  clients,  and  that  any  direct  earn-  method  seems  to  us  both  Papers  As  Post-Dispatch 

ines  from  its  use  are  minor  compared  feasible  and  fair.  If  it  is  denied  to  us  To  Answer  Attack  on  FDR 


Benson,  4-A  president,  told  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  of  the  Senate  in 
Washington  Sept.  3. 

Mr.  Benson  submitted  a  revised  de¬ 
finition  of  the  Personal  Service  Cor¬ 
poration,  as  follows: 

A  Revised  Definition 


Benson  noted. 

He  continued: 

Advises  New  Rate  Basis 

“Why  is  it  not  ordinary  equity  to 
allow  the  personal  service  corpora¬ 
tion  to  use  the  volume  basis  for  figur¬ 
ing  the  exempted  rate  of  profit?  It 


“1 — One  which  renders  a  personal  has  no  other  basis.  In  the  advertis- 


or  professional  service  to  clients. 

“2 — One,  80%  of  whose  capital  stock 
is  held  by  shareholders  who  are  regu- 


ing  agency  business  that  rate  can 
be  definitely  determined  as  a  normal 
earning  power  from  our  official  rec- 


larly  and  actively  engaged  in  the  con-  ords  and  authoritative  figures  avail - 
duct  of  the  business.  (In  this  con-  able  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau, 
nection,  a  shareholder  shall  be  con-  They  should  be  equally  available  in 
sidered  as  holding  stock  owned  by  all  other  lines  of  personal  service 


his  spouse  or  minor  child.) 

“3 — One  whose  capital  is  not  a  ma 


business,  properly  organized  and  com¬ 
piled.  It  should  not  be  incumbent 


terial  income-producing  factor;  which  upon  the  Internal  Revenue  authori- 
means  that  it  is  relatively  minor  in  to  dig  out  the  facts.  If  no  data 

amount  and  its  use  is  mainly  inci-  are  made  available,  the  industry  does 
dental  to  the  serving  of  customers  not  deserve  relief. 

’  ’•  ....  1-  ^ -  “This  method  seems  to  us  both 


and  clients,  and  that  any  direct  earn 


ings  from  its  use  are  minor  compared  feasible  and  fair.  If  it  is  denied  to  us  To  Answer  Attack  on  FDR 
with  the  fees,  commissions  and  re-  and  the  invested  capital  basis  is  re-  .  .  „ 

tainers  earned  by  the  firm  for  services  quired,  then  in  all  fairness  the  maxi-  “Personal  journalism”  flared  up  in 
rendered.”  ^  mum  exemption  rate  of  10%  should  paid  space  this  week  when  the  St. 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Benson  pointed  be  materially  raised  for  the  personal  Louis  Star-Times  reprinted  in  the 
out  that  the  4-A  does  not  expect  nor  service  corporation  to  compensate  for  New  York  Times  and  Washington 
is  it  entitled  to  any  lesser  tax  burden  the  very  minor  use  it  makes  of  capi-  (D.  C.)  Star  an  editorial  replying  to  a 
than  is  imposed  on  other  business;  tal.  For  instance,  if  an  average  low  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  editorial  at- 
the  association  merely  is  seeking  to  earning  rate  of  2%  on  volume  is  the  tacking  “Dictator  Roosevelt”  for  the 
avoid  discriminatory  hardship  as  be-  equivalent  of  35%  on  capital  in  our  destroyer-naval  base  deal  with  Eng- 


tween  the  j advertising  agency  busi-  business,  then  35 
ness  and  oi-her  business,  and  as  be-  upper  limit,  to  pu 
tween  one  ad  agency  and  another  of  other  business. 


equivalent  of  35%  on  capital  in  our  destroyer-naval  base  deal  with  Eng- 
business,  then  35%  should  be  our  land,  which  had  been  reprinted  as  an 
upper  limit,  to  put  us  on  a  par  with  advertisement  in  those  newspapers. 


equal  earniings. 

Benson's  Arguments 

Specifically,  Mr.  Benson  argued: 
“ist:  HoV/  inequitable  it  would  be 
to  base  excess  profits  tax  or  any  ex¬ 
emption  thereof  on  net  earnings  in 
excess  of  a  four-year  base  period 


all  other  business.  The  Post- Dispatch  editorial  was 

"The  alternative  of  qualifying  as  a  published  in  St.  Louis  Sept.  3  and  was 
personal  service  corporation,  as  de-  republished  as  an  ad  in  Washington 
fined  in  the  House  bill,  would  give  and  New  York  the  next  day.  Head- 
real  relief  to  quite  a  number  of  our  lined  “Dictator  Roosevelt  Commits  an 
members;  but  many  I  fear  could  not  Act  of  War,”  it  attacked  the  Presi- 
qualify  because  of  the  distribution  of  dent’s  “secret  agreement”  with  the 


their  stock  among  active  and  inactive  British  Ambassador  “that  amounts  to 
ave^rse'^wbenever  that  avTragr^^^^  stockholders  and  also  more  impor-  a  military  and  naval  alliance  with 
E'  thrnoS  earninr-weJ  of  tantly  its  non-distribution  among  key  Great  Bntam.”  TTte  P-D  edttonal  said 
our  industry.  The  House  bill  takes  ’"f"  ‘he  orpnization  who  con-  m  part. 

care  of  this  for  general  business  by  tribute  materially  to  the  earnings  of  Stop  Roosevelt  Now 

providing  a  minimum  limit  of  7%  ‘"C  corporation.  “Today  Congress  is  informed  of  the 

and  a  maximum  of  10%  of  invested  “Many  of  the  agencies  who  could  agreement.  Note  well  the  word  ‘in¬ 
capital;  but  this  is  of  no  avail  to  us,  qualify  as  personal  service  corpora-  formed.’  Although  the  President  re- 
since  we  make  only  a  minor  use  of  tions  might  not  be  financially  able  to  ferred  to  his  under-cover  deal  as 
capital  and  mostly  for  non-operating  meet  the  requirement  that  all  their  ranking  in  importance  with  the  Louis- 
needs.  net  earnings  be  paid  out  to  their  iana  Purchase,  he  is  not  asking  Con- 

“2nd:  That  under  the  definition  of  stockholders,  when  these  earnings  are  gress — the  elected  representatives  of 
a  personal  service  corporation  made  much  needed  to  build  up  reserves  the  people — to  ratify  this  deal.  He  is 
in  the  House  bill  many  of  our  mem-  necessary  to  finance  an  expanding  telling  them  it  already  has  been  ratified 
bers  might  not  be  able  to  qualify  as  business;  and  when  such  dividends  by  him — America’s  dictator.  He  hands 
such,  in  spite  of  doing  a  completely  are  not  actually  paid  out  to  the  stock-  down  an  edict  that  may  eventually 
personal  service  business,  for  rea-  holders  but  merely  credited  to  them  result  in  the  shedding  of  blood  of  mil- 


irsonal  service  business,  for  rea-  holders  but  merely  credited  to  them  result  in  the  shedding  of  blood  of  mil- 
sons  I  shall  shortly  give  you.”  on  the  books  of  the  corporation  and  lions  of  Americans;  that  may  result  in 

Developing  his  theme,  Mr.  Benson  returned  by  them  as  personal  transforming  the  United  States  into  a 

stated  that  advertising  agencies  op-  **’come,  some  might  not  be  financially  goose-stepping,  regimented  slave  state, 
erate  with  relatively  little  capital.  surtax  when  not  in  “If  Roosevelt  gets  away  with  thirf. 

“In  1939  it  averaged  but  6%  of  fh®  money;  in  fact,  many  we  may  as  well  say  good-by  to  our 


average  vc^ume,”  he  continued. 


of  them  may  be  hard  put  to  it  to  pay  liberties  and  make  up  our  mind  that 


a  mere  fraction  of  it  is  needed  for  ^P  subscriptions  to  the  capital  henceforth  we  live  under  a  dictator 


current  operation,  its  major  need  be-  of  the  corporation.  This  is  not  ship.  If  Congress  and  the  people  do 

ing  for  insurance  against  serious  credit  uncommon.  not  rise  in  solemn  wrath  to  stop  Roose- 

and  onerating  losses  which  are  a  real  - 

S  ^cr.y„'cfyrvef  and  'S  NORTHERN  EXTENDS  $49  PRICE  TO  JAN.  1 

large  commitments  often  made  by  us  THE  GREAT  NOTHERN  PAPER  COMPANY  Aug.  29  announced  that  the 
for  their  account.”  fourth  quarter  price  for  1940  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  first  nine  months 

Ht'  pointed  out  that  in  contrast  to  this  year — $49  per  ton  based  on  delivery  in  New  York  City.  Last  month 
the  4-A’s  capital-to-volume  ratio  of  (see  E.  &  P.  Aug.  17,  p.  3)  Canadian  manufacturers  announced  that  they  will 
only  6.16%,  that  of  all  business  re-  continue  the  price  of  $50  per  ton  based  on  delivery  in  New  York  City,  for 
ported  for  1937  in  the  Statistics  of  the  six  months’  period  covering  the  last  quarter  of  1940  and  the  first  quarter 
Income  published  by  the  Bureau  of  of  1941. 


velt  now — at  this  moment — then  the 
country  deserves  the  stupendous  trag¬ 
edy  that  looms  right  around  the 
comer.” 

The  Star-Times  editorial  was  car¬ 
ried  across  four  columns  on  the  front 
page  Sept.  5.  It  announced  the  reply 
would  be  placed  as  an  ad  in  the  Fri¬ 
day  issues  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  Washington  Star. 

It  said  in  part: 

“Not  since  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
.said  President  Roosevelt  in  announc¬ 
ing  the  acquisition  of  the  Canada-to- 
South  America  string  of  naval  and 
air  bases  from  Great  Britain,  has  there 
been  an  action  so  important  in  the 
reinforcement  of  national  defense. 

“To  that  the  Star-Times  would  add; 
Not  since  the  frenzied  denunciations 
with  which  the  political  enemies  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  greeted  his  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Louisiana  territory  has 
there  been  anything  to  match  the 
fanatical  diatribe,  bred  of  mingled 
hate  and  fear,  with  which  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  greeted  the  action  of 
President  Roosevelt. 

“St.  Louisans,  once  astonished,  still' 
perplexed,  are  now  neither  surprised! 
nor  alarmed  at  the  Post-Dispatch’s  j 
efforts  to  win  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for' 
appeasement. 

“The  prize  is  safe;  there  are  no  real 
competitors. 

“His  was  not  the  act  of  a  dictator 
but  of  a  servant  of  the  people  making 
democracy  function.” 

The  Post-Dispatch  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  Star-Times  editorial  when 
asked  to  do  so  Thursday  by  Editor  L  ' 
Publisher. 

Ralph  Coghlan,  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  wrote  the  Post-Dispatch 
editorial. 

The  Congressional  Record  of  Friday  i 
carries  both  editorials.  Senator  Ben- 1 
nett  C.  Clark  sponsored  the  Post- ' 
Dispatch  editorial  and  Senator  Alben 
Barkley  that  of  the  Star-Times. 

■ 

Comic  Groups  Offer 
New  Discount  Plan 

To  enable  accounts  to  obtain  con¬ 
tinuity  in  comic  advertising  inser¬ 
tions,  publishers  of  the  Pacific  Comic 
Group  and  the  Central  Group,  a  new 
operation  announced  effective  Sept.  1, 
currently  are  offering  quarter  and 
third  pages  in  addition  to  the  half 
and  full-page  units.  Daniel  E.  Moran, 
president.  Newspaper  Groups,  Inc., 
formerly  Gravure  Service  Corpora¬ 
tion,  announced  last  week. 

In  the  Pacific  Comic  Group,  a  3- 
inch  4-color  strip  is  also  available,  he 
said,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  unit 
shortly  will  be  offered  also  by  the 
Central  Comic  Group. 

In  both  groups,  discounts  are  giver 
for  7,  13  and  26  insertions  within  e 
year.  The  Central  Comic  Group,  e 
new  enterprise,  at  present  coven 
eight  markets  with  a  ninth  to  be  addet 
Jan.  1,  according  to  Mr.  Moran. 

Three  new  members,  the  San  Dieg 
Union,  Long  Beach  Press-Telegran 
and  Tacoma  News-Tribune,  hav 
joined  the  Pacific  Comic  Group,  M-’ 
Moran  stated. 

The  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  be 
comes  a  member  of  the  Central  Comt 
Group  Jan.  1,  he  said. 

■ 

MC  NEAL  HONORED 

Thomas  J.  McNeal,  veteran  KansJ: 
editor  who  at  86  is  still  the  active  ed* 
torial  head  of  the  Topeka  Daily  Cap- 
tal,  the  Kansas  Farmer  and  Mail  arJ 
Breeze  and  editorial  writer  for  Car¬ 
per’s  Weekly,  was  guest  of  honor  « 
the  Kansas  Society  of  New  York  at» 
reception  and  dinner  at  the  Biltmoie 
Hotel,  New  York,  Sept.  4.  He  wai 
presented  an  engraved  scroll  contain¬ 
ing  a  tribute  to  him,  signed  by  many 
of  his  friends. 
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the  advertising  survey 

Advertising  Men  See 
Business  Uptrend 

By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 


advertisers  and  advertising  agents 

are  generally  confident  of  an  up- 
.swing  in  business  and  advertising  in 
the  coming  fall  months,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  feel  that  the  picture  for 
1941  is  a  bright  one,  a  telegraphic  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  by  this  department 
revealed  this  week. 

Speeding  up  of  the  national  defense 
program,  mobilization  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  enlistment  drive  are 
among  the  factors  cited  as  expected  to 
prove  an  incentive  to  greater  business 
activity. 

It  should  perhaps  be  noted  that 
surveys  of  this  type  involving  proph¬ 
ecy  are  generally  characterized  by  a 
spirit  of  caution,  but  in  our  opinion 
more  optimistic  unanimity  is  shown  in 
the  present  answers  than  in  many 
preceding  symposia. 

The  answers  follow; 

22  Accounts  Increcsed 

ABBOn  KIMBALL  CO..  INC. 

New  York 

Twenty-two  of  our  25  advertising 
accounts  are  increasing  their  appro¬ 
priations,  three  have  planned  a  de¬ 
crease.  The  combined  billing  of  the 
agency  for  the  first  eight  months 
shows  about  a  35%  increase  over  last 
year.  Estimates  for  1941  are  op¬ 
timistic. 


Fall  Budgets  Higher 
E.  J.  CHURCHILL 
President,  Donahue  &  Coe,  New  York 
The  fall  business  outlook  is  defi¬ 
nitely  good.  In  addition  to  other 
factors  already  operative,  speeding 
up  of  the  national  defense  program 
should  be  a  stimulant.  The  enlistment 
drive,  national  guard  mobilization  and 
conscription  are  bound  to  have  some 
effect  on  unemployment.  Fall  adver¬ 
tising  budgets  of  several  of  our  larger 
clients  are  substantially  greater  than 
for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Sees  Steady  Improvement 

ROBERT  TINSMAN 

President,  Federal  Advertising  Agency, 
New  York 

The  advertising  budgets  of  our 
clients  have  been  consistently  main¬ 
tained  and  increased  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  Federal  anticipates  a  steady 
improvement  in  general  business. 

Sees  Normal  Business 
ATHERTON  W.  HOBLER 
President,  Benton  &  Bowles,  New  York 
We  find  some  advertising  budgets 
are  up  and  some  down  depending 
upon  individual  situations.  We  look 
for  normal  business  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  but  we  feel  that  we  can  make 
no  intelligent  estimate  for  1941. 


Budgets  Up  to  Expectalions 
THOMAS  D'A  BROPHY 
President,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 

Indications  are  that  fall  budgets 
will  be  fully  up  to  expectations.  We 
look  for  good  business  for  the  balance 
of  this  year  at  least. 

Business  Looks  Better 

H.  H.  KYNETT 

President,  Aitkin-Kynett  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Consumer  business  looks  better, 
although  direct  and  indirect  taxes 
are  affecting  some  lines.  Advertising 
budgets  are  holding  steady.  There' 
is  little  increase. 

Appropriations  Up 

RICHARD  COMPTON 
President,  Compton  Advertising,  Inc. 
Our  total  appropriations  for  1941 
will  be  ahead  of  1940.  We  and  our 
clients  expect  good  business. 

Will  Continue  Program 

THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO., 
Cincinnati 

We  plan  to  continue  our  advertising 
program  through  1940  on  present  basis 
anticipating  normal  business. 

Ads  on  All  Big  Films 
ROBERT  M.  GILLHAM 
Director  of  Advertising  and  Publicity, 
Paramount  Pictures,  Inc. 

Our  advertising  plans  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  year  embrace  active  sup¬ 
port  of  our  pictures  with  newspaper 
advertising.  We  feel  that  advertising 
placed  in  newspapers  coincidental  with 
the  engagement  of  a  picture  in  key 
theatres  is  essential.  This  is  the  best 
kind  of  point  of  sale  advertising  that 
we  can  do. 


Sees  Slight  Improvement 

DON  FRANCISCO 
President,  Lord  &  Thomas,  New  York 
I  expect  fall  business  to  show  a 
slight  improvement  and  advertising 
appropriations  to  average  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago.  There  are  some 
exceptions,  of  course. 

Ad  Budgets  Show  Increases 

P.  W.  LENNEN 

President,  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  New  York 
All  indications  for  1941  point  to  fur¬ 
ther  increased  payrolls  and  increased 
consumer  buying  due  primarily  to  the 
tremendous  national  defense  spending. 
It  is  too  early  to  determine  many  of 
our  clients’  advertising  budgets  for  the 
coming  year.  However,  those  now  ap¬ 
proved  show  increases  and  our  recom¬ 
mendations  and  plans  are  based  upon 
an  expectation  of  increases  all  along 
the  line. 

10  to  15%  Increase 

C.  L  JORDAN 

Eiecutive  Vice-President,  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 
The  outlook  is  good.  Growth  in 
employment  at  higher  wages  should 
accelerate  buying  and  generate  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  advertising.  The 
plans  of  our  clients  for  1941  indicate 
an  average  increase  of  10  to  15%  over 
programs  for  the  present  year. 


Outlook  Favorable 

WILLIAM  A.  HART 

Director  of  Advertising,  E.  I.  DuPont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
The  outlook  for  fall  business  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  favorable  and  no  change 
from  plans  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  for  our  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  activities  is  con¬ 
templated. 

Many  Ad  Budgets  Increased 

L.  R.  WASEY 

President,  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 

Many  of  our  advertising  budgets 
have  been  increased  due  to  better 
business.  Increased  taxes  are  not  en¬ 
tering  into  the  matter,  and  we  expect 
the  whole  advertising  business  in  the 
near  future  should  increase. 

Sees  Upward  Trend 

W.  B.  HENRI 

President,  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc., 
Chicago 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


ARCADY  FARMS  MILLING  CO., 

Chicago,  has  appointed  the  Chicago 
office  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Company, 
t.'>  handle  its  advertising.  Emil  J. 
Blacky  is  account  executive. 

Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  with  its  fall 
appropriation  the  same  as  last  year, 
will  use  the  roto  section  of  one  news¬ 
paper,  three  national  magazines,  a 
school  paper  and  trade  papers.  Young 
L  Rubicam,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.,  is  placing  fall  copy  in 
newspapers  in  various  sections 
through  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Inc., 
Philadelphia. 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  in  a 
September  advertising  campaign  plans 
ir.sertions  in  three  metropolitan  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  magazine  supplements 
beginning  Sept.  8.  augmented  by  three 
mass  periodicals  and  a  farm  publica¬ 
tion.  Cecil  &  Presbrey.  Inc.,  is  the 
agency. 


The  advertising  and  business  trend 
for  the  fall  is  upward.  Budgets  have 
increased  somewhat  here  and  there. 
The  year’s  business  looks  to  be  very 
satisfactory. 


G.  Krueger  Brewing  Co.,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  has  appointed  Compton  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  as  its  advertising  agent, 
effective  January,  1941. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 


If  You  Want  Business,  You  Had  Better  Advertise 

C.  R.  SMITH 


1941  "A  Great  Year" 

F.  B.  RYAN 

President,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 

Advertising  budgets  have  been  in¬ 
creased.  On  the  whole  the  business 
of  our  clients  is  excellent.  Barring 
bad  war  news,  1941  should  be  a  great 
year  for  advertising  and  business 
generally. 


President,  American  Airlines,  Inc. 

This  year  air  transportation  has  enjoyed  the  largest  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  The  industry  has  had  this  year  also 
the  largest  advertising  appropriation  in  history  and  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  advertising  programs.  You  cannot  secure  business  unless  you 
want  it,  and  if  you  want  it  you  had  better  advertise.  The  balance  of  the 
year  will  be  good  for  the  advertisers  and  for  the  publications. 


American  Dairy 
Assn,  to  Spend 
$250,000  for  Ads 

Plans  to  Use  18  Dailies 
And  27  Stations  in 
First  34-Week  Campaign 

Chicago,  Sept.  4  —  The  American 
Dairy  Association’s  initial  $250,000  co¬ 
operative  dairy  product  advertising 
program  will  consist  of  a  combination 
of  newspaper  space  and  radio  spot  an¬ 
nouncements,  supplemented  by  point- 
oJ-sale  merchandising  in  selective 
markets,  it  was  annnounced  here  this 
w^k,  following  a  meeting  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee  of  the  association. 

Eighteen  newspapers  and  27  radio 
stations  in  12  key  markets  will  carry 
the  advertising  over  a  period  of  34 
v/eeks  with  the  objective  of  increasing 
the  sale  of  butter,  cheese,  milk  and 
ice  cream.  The  advertising  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  early  in  October,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  extensive  merchandising  ser¬ 
vice  at  retail  outlets  this  month. 
Patterned  After  Sunkist  Drive 

The  markets  most  likely  to  be  se¬ 
lected  are  Philadelphia,  Boston,  De¬ 
troit,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Des  Moines, 
Seattle,  Great  Falls  and  Bismarck. 
The  campaign,  it  was  stated,  will  be 
patterned  after  the  co-operative  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising  of  Sun¬ 
kist  oranges. 

Appointment  of  Owen  M.  Richards, 
promotion  director.  National  Dairy 
Council,  as  advertising  director  of  the 
co-operative  venture,  was  announced 
by  Dan  T.  Carlson,  president  of  ADA. 
Mr.  Carlson  stated  that  Mr.  Richards, 
under  the  direction  of  the  association’s 
advertising  sub-committee,  will  have 
the  responsibility  of  supervising  the 
campaign.  Headquarter  offices  are 
to  be  in  Chicago. 

“Dairy  producers  in  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Washington  and 
Montana  are  providing  the  initial  ad¬ 
vertising  fund,”  said  Mr.  Carlson. 
“California,  North  Dakota,  Illinois, 
Kansas  and  South  Dakota  will  have 
funds  available  in  the  near  future. 
Indiana,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Ohio, 
Missouri,  Utah  and  Michigan  produc¬ 
ers  have  indicated  widespread  inter¬ 
est  and  are  making  preparations  to 
participate  in  this  national  movement 
t  )  promote  increased  consumption  of 
dairy  products.” 

Lord  &  Thomas.  Chicago,  is  handling 
the  advertising  account. 

■ 

New  Advertisers  and 
Their  Media  Listed 

The  following  list  of  new  adver¬ 
tisers,  their  agencies  and  media  to 
be  used  was  released  this  week  by 
Standard  Advertising  Register: 

American  Oil  &  Supply  Co.,  Wilson 
Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. — “Amovis  Oil” — 
A.  W.  Lewin  Co.,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
— using  news»japers,  posters  and  trade 
papers. 

B  &  L  Laboratories,  43  East  Ohio, 
Chicago,  Ill. — “Million  Bubble  Bath” 
— Frankel-Rose  Co.,  Chicago. — A.  G. 
Gaines,  Acet.  Exec. — using  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines. 

Met-L-Top  Tables,  Inc.,  1,500  W. 
St.  Paul  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — 
“Met-L-Top  Ironing  Tables” — 
Cramer-Krasselt  Co.,  Milwaukee — 
Clyde  Lawrie,  Acet.  Exec. — using 
newspapers,  magazines  and  trade 
papers. 
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Fourth  Estate  Mourns 
“Bob”  Paine’s  Death 

i 

Ait  84,  He  Passes  After  61  Years'  Service 
With  Scripps  Organization  .  .  .  Started 
With  Old  Cleveland  Penny  Press 


ROBERT  FINDLAY  PAINE  is  gone. 

Death  came  at  6:30  p.m.  P.S.T., 
Aug.  29 — after  that  day’s  last  edition 
of  the  San  Francisco  News  had  gone  to 
press. 

Not  that  Mr.  Paine  had  any  desire 
to  burden  an  editorial  crew  with  any 
lengthy  obituary.  He  had  made  two 
suggestions.:  One  was,  just  to  say: 

“Bob  Paine,  for  .  .  .  years  connected 
with  Scripps  institutions,  has  passed 
or  and  is  trying  to  do  his  best  wher¬ 
ever  he  is.” 

The  other  was: 

“Just  say:i  ‘Bob  Paine  has  passed  on 
and  he  wasi  damned  well  entitled  to 
it.’  ” 

Born  in  Cleveland 

Robert  Findlay  Paine  needs  no  eu¬ 
logy.  But  liis  career  does  demand  it. 
For  the  man  who  was  kindly  “Uncle 
Bob”  to  most  newspapermen,  served 
the  Scripps  organization  61  years  and 
might  properly  be  termed  the  edi¬ 
torial  sire  of  the  Scripps -Howard 
newspapers.. 

Born  in  Cleveland,  O..  on  March  8, 
1856,  he  turned  reporter  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Penny  Press  in  1879.  Assigned 
to  the  waterfront  beat,  he  advanced 
rapidly,  becoming  editor  in  1883.  His 
term  as  editor  extended  to  1902,  and 
meanwhile  :  responsibilities  increased. 
With  addition  of  the  Cincinnati  Post 
and  of  Tol^o  and  Columbus  papers 
to  the  Scripps  group,  he  became  edi- 
tor-in-chief|  of  the  Ohio  group. 

His  term  I  as  editor  was  overlapped 
by  his  service  as  general  manager  of 
Scripps  -  MpRae  Press  Association, 
which,  witli  the  Publishers’  Press  in 
the  East  and  the  Scripps  News  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  was  combined  to  form 
the  United  (Press. 

Human  interest  stories  by  Miss 
Ellen  Scripps.  stepsister  of  E.  W. 
Scripps,  caused  Mr.  Paine  to  promote 
a  feature  sej^ice  which  became  NEA — 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

Wat  In  S.  F.  Earthquake 

He  later!  became  chief  editorial 
writer  for  NEA.  editorial  secretary  of 
the  Scrippsi  Papers,  the  Pacific  Coast 
manager  of  NEA  and  manager  of 
Paine  Service. 

When  fiiie  and  earthquake  razed 
San  Francisco  in  April,  1906,  Bob 
Paine  wasj  in  Sacramento,  but  he 
walked  most  of  the  way  back  and 
helped  his  pcys  in  reopening  the  first 
newspap>er  plant,  using  a  livery  stable 
in  Oakland! 

He  set  up  various  other  Scripps  en¬ 
terprises,  Announced  his  retirement 
several  times — but  still  stayed  on  the 
job.  ! 

He  mainlined  his  office  in  the  San 
I'rancisco  'News  editorial  quarters, 
where  he  kept  contact  with  the  staff 
and  with  World  affairs.  He  contrib¬ 
uted  editorials  and  editorial  page  ma¬ 
terial  to  thj?  News  and  other  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers. 

Six  decades  had  shown  Editor  Paine 
a  vast  change  in  newspapers — mostly 
for  bettemjent,  he  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view  last  year. 

“They  ar!e  more  diversified  than  in 
the  old  days.  They  provide  interest 
for  the  whole  family.  Pictorial  news 
coverage  adds  much  to  the  modern 
nowspaper-i-and  pictures  are  due  for 
even  greater  use.” 

Bob  Paine  saw  a  steady  procession 


of  the  youngsters  starting  in  the  game, 
or  pining  for  a  chance  to  get  started. 
And  looking  back  to  his  waterfront 
days  in  Cleveland,  the  burly  battles 
without  benefit  of  telephones,  radio, 


Uncle  "Bob"  Paine 


planes,  fast-working  cameramen,  or 
pictures  by  wire,  he  felt  a  need  of 
pity  for  them. 

“There’s  no  fun  in  it  now,  compared 
to  when  I  started — no  thrill  of  riding 
a  careening  fire  engine  as  its  horses 
galloped,  no  pulling  a  rowboat  if  nec¬ 
essary.  But  I  guess  to  the  newcomers 
it  does  seem  as  glamorous  as  ever.” 

His  Letter  Seekinq  Job 

He  was  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Cleveland  Press.  The  files  of  that 
newspaper  still  contain  the  letter  Bob 
Paine  wrote  Oct.  3,  1878.  in  search 
of  a  job  on  the  Penny  Press,  which 
was  then  about  to  begin  publication. 
It  said: 

Dear  Sir: 

“I  learn  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
certain  gentlemen  to  begin  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  new  daily  newspaper 
here  and  that  you  are  to  be  connected 
with  it  editorially.  I  am  not  only  ex¬ 
tremely  desirous  of,  but  also  ‘cussid 
anxious’  to  secure  a  position  on  the 
reportorial  staff  of  said  paper.  Have 
acted  in  such  a  capacity  on  the  Plain 
Dealer  and  lately  served  as  city  editor 
to  the  great  admiration  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  patrons  of  that  deadly  sheet. 
‘The  Daily  Advance.’  Can  you  do 
anything  for  me  conscientiously  after 
this  insight  into  my  record?  Will  you 
take  my  case  into  consideration? 
“Yours  resptly, 

“Robert  F.  Paine,  Jr.” 
The  Penny  Press  started  on  Nov.  2. 
1878,  but  it  was  not  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  April  that  Bob  Paine  went  to  work 
for  it  as  the  waterfront  reporter. 

E.  W.  Scripps.  late  founder  of  the 
Press  and  the  Scripps-McRae  (later 
Scripps-Howard)  Newspapers,  has 
written  of  his  first  meeting  with  Bob 
Paine — while  the  latter  was  still  with 
the  Advance.  Mr.  Scripps  visited  the 
office,  spying  for  talent  for  the  paper 
he  was  about  to  start. 

Scripps  Found  Him  Asleep 
“I  remember  stumbling  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs  into  a  rather  large  and 
dirty  room,  in  the  middle  of  which 
there  was  a  long  plank  table.  ’There, 
stretched  at  full  length,  with  his  back 


to  me,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  frowsy  and 
decollete,  lay  a  fat  boy  asleep. 

“.  .  .  a  few  days  before  the  Press 
was  published  I  received  a  letter  in 
handwriting  that  has  for  30  years 
grown  so  familiar  to  me.  .  .  .  The 
writer  asked  for  a  job  on  my  new 
paper.  I  remember  only  that  1  did 
not  want  a  man  for  my  paper  who 
would  go  to  sleep  on  an  editorial 
room  table  at  2  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  especially  when  he  was  the 
whole  reportorial  staff  of  an  evening 
paper.” 

"I  Got  the  Job” 

Nevertheless.  Bob  Paine,  on  June 
15.  1922 — 44  years  later — was  able  to 
add,  to  his  original  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation,  this  postscript:  “I  got  the 
job,  and  still  have  it.”  And  he 
could  write  his  own  version  of  that 
first  encounter: 

‘‘He  did  arouse  a  certain  fat  boy 
from  his  sleep,  and  the  boy  rolled 
off  the  table  in  shirt  sleeves,  frowsy 
and  decollete,  to  confront  the  cross- 
est  man  he  had  ever  beheld.  You 
see,  he  did  not  know  the  boy  had 
been,  since  1  a.m.  that  day,  clip¬ 
ping  telegraph  from  the  morning 
papers,  scouring  the  city  for  ‘local,’ 
writing  heads  and  reading  proof.” 

Being  a  reporter  was  no  cinch  in 
those  days. 

“The  editorial  staff  graboed  its 
lunch  in  a  saloon-restaurant  across 
the  way,”  Mr.  Paine  has  related, 
“the  viands  consisting  of  Bav.irian 
preparations  that  I  have  nev.  r 
fathomed  to  this  day,  and.  in  warm 
weather,  you  had  to  fight  through 
the  flies  to  get  at  ’em. 

“The  working  hours  were  from 
6: 30  a.m.  until  you  got  through. 
There  were  no  telephones  nor  Fords, 
and  you  wore  blisters  as  big  as  os¬ 
trich  eggs  on  both  heels,  if  you  won 
standing  as  a  classy  reporter.” 

Soon  he  was  city  editor. 

Printed  Story  About  Boss 

Mr.  Scripps  told  him  to  print  the 
news  without  fear  or  favor.  Bob 
Paine  did  —  even  to  the  extent  of 
printing  the  story  about  his  boss’ 
arrest  for  driving  an  unshod  horse 
down  Euclid  avenue. 

“No  big  man  could  keep  a  detri¬ 
mental  story  out  of  the  paper,”  re¬ 
calls  Jack  Rajjer,  one  of  the  few  who 
remember  the  Bob  Paine  of  those 
days.  “If  a  man  mentioned  he  was 
a  big  advertiser  the  story  would  be 
sure  to  get  in. 

“But  if  some  poor  man  went  to  R.  F. 
and  told  him  a  certain  story  would 
bring  disgrace  to  two  daughters  he 
had  in  high  school,  the  story  might  be 
killed. 

“The  old  man  cared  a  damned  sight 
more  for  his  soul  than  he  did  for 
money.” 

In  1883.  when  Mr.  Scripps  left  for 
a  tour  of  foreign  countries,  he  left 
Bob  Paine  in  complete  charge  of  the 
Press,  now  a  prospering  and  growing 
enterprise.  And  for  20  years  there¬ 
after  he  was  editor  of  the  Press. 

In  that  period  he  also  acted  as 
editorial  secretary  of  the  Scripps 
papers,  president  and  manager  of  the 
Scripps  Press  Association  (which  be¬ 
came  the  United  Press),  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Newspajier 
Enterprise  Association  and  general 
manager  of  foreign  advertising  for  the 
Scripps  concern. 

When  he  was  named  to  this  last  job. 
Bob  Paine  protested  he  didn’t  “know 
the  difference  between  a  liner  ad  and 
a  yard  of  Roach’s  Ready  Rectifier, 
prices,  space  or  anything.  I”ll  cer¬ 
tainly  ruin  your  foreign  business.” 

"No  Matter  Who  Yells" 

Mr.  Scripps  replied:  “You’re  just 
damned  fool  enough  to  carry  out  my 
orders,  regardless  of  how  it  hurts.  I 
want  you  to  clean  the  questionable 


and  dirty  medical  ads  out  of  my 
papers.  Clean  ’em  out,  no  matter  who 
yells,  understand?” 

Bob  Paine  made  his  name  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  after  retiring  as  editor  of  the 
Press.  He  continued  to  write  occa¬ 
sional  articles  for  the  paper,  and  his 
name  continued  to  appear  on  the; 
masthead  as  “editor  emeritus.” 

He  was  active  and  vigorous  and  k 
the  best  of  health  until  four  years  ago 
when  he  suffered  a  stroke.  After  that 
he  took  things  easier. 

In  his  late  ’teens,  he  lost  his  left 
hand  in  a  hunting  accident.  This 
incident  caused  him  to  become  « 
newspaperman  rather  than  a  law¬ 
yer.  He  decided  a  lawyer  would  be 
handicapped  by  not  having  two  hands 
for  gestures  before  a  jury,  and  set 
about  finding  a  job  as  a  newspaper 
reporter. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and 
three  children — Robert  F.  Paine  o: 
Memphis.  Mrs.  Bennett  Wright  o: 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Mrs.  Vincent 
Beschel  of  San  Francisco. 

Jap  Daily  Hits  U.  S.  i 
Newsmen's  Flight 

Tokyo  Yomturt,  leading  Japanest' 
daily,  Aug.  29  charged  that  Americar 
newspapermen  on  a  flight  to  Australis 
and  the  Netherlands  were  giving  “s 
large-scale  anti-Japanese  demonstra¬ 
tion.” 

[The  American  newspapermen  are 
participating  in  the  inaugural  flight 
of  the  Pan-American  Airways’  ne» 
service  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
Zealand  via  Hawaii.] 

According  to  Yomiuri,  “certain  Jap¬ 
anese  sources”  have  received  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  U.  S.  is  trying  to  enlarge 
an  alleged  economic  blockade  and  cir- 1 
cle  Japan  through  establishment  oft 
regular  airplane  service  between  the 
U.  S.  and  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  the  Netherlands  Indies,  and 
through  other  means. 

FRED  VICTOR  SCHUCH 

Fred  Victor  Schuch,  46,  circulation 
manager  and  acting  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Peoria  Star,  was  found 
dead  in  a  room  in  the  Jefferson  Hotel 
in  that  city  Aug.  31.  He  died  of  a 
ruptured  coronary  artery.  He  had 
been  suffering  from  high  blood  pres¬ 
sure.  Following  service  abroad  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  I  he  joined  the  Spring- 
yield  Illinois  State  Register  circula¬ 
tion  department.  Previously  he  had 
been  employed  in  the  stereotype  de¬ 
partment  and  as  a  reporter.  He 
served  as  circulation  manager  until 
June,  1939  when  he  joined  the  Star. 

J.  C.  KLEIN  AWARDS 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Johr 
C.  Klein,  who  for  ten  years  preced¬ 
ing  his  death  was  chief  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Institute  of  America  copy  desk 
the  institution  has  inaugurated  th( 
John  C.  Klein  Memorial  Awards  will 
quarterly  awards  totaling  $125  for  thi 
best  writing  by  students  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  on  four  designated  optiona 
story  writing  assignments  given  * 
part  of  the  N.I.A.  course. 

■ 

MISS  FOOTE  MARRIED 

Miss  Grace  Mildred  Foote,  daughte 
of  Mark  Foote.  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Booth  Newspapers  ^ 
Michigan  and  president  of  the  Gric- 
iron  club,  and  Oscar  Early  Findlin- 
of  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich.,  were  marriet 
at  All  Saints  Episcopal  church.  Wasl- 
ington.  Sept.  2.  Mr.  Findling  is  ident- 
fied  with  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co 
■ 

PLANS  OTTAWA  MEET 

The  National  Conference  of  Bus- 
ness  Paper  Eklitors  will  be  held  Oct.  3 
and  4  at  the  Chateau  Laurier,  Ottawa 


Cleveland  2-in-l  Market 
Better  All  the  Timel" 


Just  as  glowing  as  the  night  skies  over 
Northern  Ohio’s  vast  industrial  network 
are  the  reports  coming  from  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  manufacturing  enterprises  all 
over  this  area.  Pay  envelopes  were  more 
than  $20,000,000  fatter  the  first  8  months 
of  this  year  over  last.  Many  plants  are 
working  three  shifts  to  handle  ever-in- 
creasing  orders. 

As  the  tempo  increases,  a  busier  fall  is 
ahead  and  it  looks  like  top-speed  for  the 
thousands  of  plants,  not  only  in  Greater 
Cleveland,  but  throughout  the  26  adjacent 
counties.  This  market  is  making  money 
and  spending  money. 

And  always  an  important  factor  in  this 
prime  market  for  all  things,  is  the  Plain 
Dealer.  Not  only  is  this  newspaper  the 
only  one  that  reaches  all  the  142  cities  and 
towns  in  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  Market — it 
is  the  one  that  penetrates  the  thinking  and 
buying  habits  of  the  entire  community. 

Ask  any  distrihutor  or  representative  in 
northeastern  Ohio  about  the  importance 
of  this  2-in-l  market — Cleveland  PLUS 
the  26-  county  area.  Then  ask  your 
advertisitut  agency  how  the  Plain  Dealer 
covers  this  2-tn-l  market. 


Cuyaheqa  County. ...  (Clavaland)  .$279,348,163.06 
Countios  (Adjocont  to  CIcvelond)  .  184,236,050.23 
Hamilton  County. ...  ICineinnoti)  .  138,411,993.42 

Franklin  County . (Columbus)  95,044,910.89 

Lucas  County . (Toledo)  ....  82,240,580.45 

Summit  County . (Akron) .  73.521.643.77 

ldont9omery  County  (Dayton)  ...  69,855,720.73 

Moboiiinq  County _ (Youngstown)  50,596,429.18 

Stork  County . (Canton)  ...  49,297,809.06 

Total  tor  above  9  markets. .  $1,022,553,300.79 

Grand  total  for  state .  1,283,778,104.98 


GREATER 

CLEVELAND 


ADJACENT 

COUNTIES 


STARK 

COUNTY 


(Ahrofi) 


lYoHiigitown) 


(Conton) 


49%  OF  OHIO'S  RSTAIL  SALES 


III  the  above  chart.  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  neighboring 
counties  are  indicated  by  the  two  shaded  bars. 


jus- 
ict.  3 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


i~ 


National  representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc, 


Paris  Marks  25th 
Anniversary  as 
INS  News  Chief 


sity  of  Missouri,  Paris’  journalistic  ca-  Uonyrr  T  FIiac 

reer  started  on  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  ^  « 

Gazette  as  a  reporter.  From  there,  he  In  Washington  at  81 
went  to  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  5— Fui 
and  then  to  the  Sh  Loim  Republican,  services  were  conducted  here  t 
Later  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  fort  Henry  Litchfield  West,  81, 
Worth  (Tex.  Record.  His  next  posi-  ^  half  a  centur 

oTn  f  'VashinRton  newspaper  work. 

1910  and  1911  he  was  on  the  stafis  ol  ^  H.  \ 

the  Los  Augcles  Tnlnnw  and  Dearer  ^he  Capitol  with  his  h 

Post.  He  handled  all  kinds  of  jobs-  ^  hen  his  father  Robert  A.  Wesi 
reporter,  city  editor  copy  reader,  ea.ne  an  editor  of  Fora e,/’s  C/iro 
ma  e  up  e  *  one  of  Washington’s  first  newspr 

tae  iadtanapohs  Sun  as  managing  edi-  Hp„„  the  death  of  his  fathe 

■  .  .  .  entered  newspaper  work  as  a  1 

The  United  Press  obtained  his  ser-  week  reporter  of  Georgetown  n 
vices  after  he  had  been  wiih  tae  la-  borhood  news,  but  his  rise  was 
dianapolis  Sun  for  a  couple  of  years  police  court  reporter,  then 

and  he  went  to  New  York,  bringing  editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  mt 
young  George  Holmes,  his  cub  re-  jpg  editor.  Congressional  corresp 
porter,  with  him.  From  the  U.P.  both  ent  and  political  writer  of  that  n 
he  and  Holmes  went  to  INS.  paper.  From  1902  to  1910  he  v 

Fans  was  born  m  Ipswich,  S.  D  ,  District  of  Columbia  Commiss 
October  26  1889.  He  is  married  and  y^^er  appointment  by  President  I 
has  three  daughters-Dayle,  Barbara  dore  Roosevelt.  At  the  expirati 
and  Joyce.  Dayle,  the  eldest,  recent-  p^s  term  he  purchased  a  part  in¬ 
ly  was  graduated  from  Cornell  Uni-  Washington  Herald  and  be 

yersity  and  inherits  her  fathers  business  manager,  remainip 
facile  pen.  His  wife  is  the  former  3  ^Piep  p^  ^ 

Oma  Early,  sister  of  Steve  ^rly,  now  ^^^3  j^ew  York  City,  e. 
secrete^  to  Resident  Roosevelt,  bookman  Magazine  among 
Fans  home  is  at  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  artivitip*; 


"BF"  Supervising  Coverage 
Of  Ssizond  World  War  .  .  . 
Colorful  Career  Reviewed 


By  JAMES  L.  KILGALLEN 

Written  csl<c.ially  for  Kditor  &  ruBLisiiER 
It  would  be  easy  to  let  go  a  bit  and 
dramatize  Barry  Faris,  editor-in-chief 
of  International  News  Service.  But, 
as  I  sit  in  the 

room  I  New 

York  and  watch  I 

this  calm,  level-  LCk  A 

headed  man  at  [  .m 

work,  the  dispo- 

sition  to  do  so 

gives  way  to  the 

technique 
the  facts. 

Here  is  a  - 

newspaper,  man  Barry  parit 

who  today,  at 

the  age  of’SO,  is  supervising  coverage 
of  the  second  world  war  he  has  had 
to  handle  in  his  lifetime.  This  in  it¬ 
self  is  a  jciurnalistic  distinction  of  no 
little  merit.  For,  on  Aug.  28  last, 
Faris  quieily  observed  his  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  at  the  helm  of  INS 
in  his  shirt-sleeves. 

Known! as  "BF"  to  Thousands 
“BF,”  as!  he  is  known  to  countless 
newspaper'  men  the  world  over,  is 
now,  as  he  has  been  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  “riding”  the  hardest  news 
desk  there  is  in  the  business — the  press 
association  desk.  Upon  him  falls  the 
trying  job  of  covering  any  story,  any¬ 
where  on  fhe  globe.  Minutes — some¬ 
times  seconds — count.  It  is  a  fast. 


PUBUSHERS  TO  MEET 

The  21st  annual  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Publishers  Association  will  be 
held  Sept.  24-25  at  Skytop  Lodge, 
Skytop,  Pa. 


ALL  Kansas  is,  of  course, 
famous  for  livestock  and 
subsidiary  products.  And 
Topeka,  "The  Crossroads 
of  the  Nation”,  receives 
a  concentration  of  this 
enormous  business.  At 
the  moment,  it  is  even 
more  vitally  important 
than  ever,  due  to  world 
conditions. 

I  he  second  ranking  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  State  is 
Beef  Cattle  .  .  .  and  fourth 
in  the  nation.  An  ordin¬ 
ary  year  means  a  $6U,(H)0,- 
000  income.  That  amount 
will  soon  seem  small,  as 
demand  steadily  increases. 

Why  this  supremacy? 
Answer:  livestock  qual¬ 
ity  .  .  .  the  best  ever,  and 
everyone  knows  this  is 
true.  Just  one  of  Topeka’s 
per  capita  buying-power 
industries.  There  are  many 
others  in  a  Kansas  that 
seems  blessed  with  the 
riches  of  the  Good  Earth 
and  fertile  acres.  When 
Itxiking  for  profitable  mar¬ 
kets,  look  for  inherent 
city  and  state  wealth — 
plus  a  newspaper  that  is 
part  of  the  progressive 
plan. 


chan  lised  on  the  two  square  yards 
of  desk  top  where  the  executive 
buys. 

4  ^  ♦  The  one  and  tmly  national 
publication  for  management  execu¬ 
tives  that  does  this  merchandising 
job  for  you  is  The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal.  86  per  cent  of  its  sub,«cribers 
read  it  in  their  offices  at  their  desks. 

*  *  ^  It  gives  you.  per  advertising 
dollar,  more  readers  who  are  active 
management  -  executives  of  indus¬ 
trial  corporations  with  assets  of 
over  Sl.fKKI.OOO  than  any  other  pub¬ 
lication — magazine  or  newspaper. 

*  *  ^  Step  up  the  success  of  youi 
whole  drive  to  sell  management  ex 
ecutives  by  using — 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


In  their  offices  at  their  desks,  man¬ 
agement  executives  buy  direct  or 
through  subordinates: 


ADVERTISING  SPACE 
MACHINERY 
TRANSPORTATION 
RAW  MATERIALS 
BANK  SERVICE 
OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 
INSURANCE 


— and  many  other  things 

4  ♦  ^  Much  of  the  value  of  your  ad¬ 
vertising  in  executive  publications 
that  are  read  at  home  is  lost,  unless 
your  message  is  repeated  or  mer- 


America  Will  Meet  Again  at  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Forum 


For  the  tenth  time  in  as  many  years  the 
Herald  Tribune  Forum  on  Current  Prob¬ 
lems  will  meet — on  October  22,  23  and  24 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York. 

Opening  in  a  re-shuffled  world,  this  Forum 
will  inevitably  be  momentous  as  the  hour 
when  it  is  to  convene  —  at  the  climax  of  a 
presidential  campaign,  in  the  midst  of  un¬ 
precedented  preparations  for  defense,  at  a 
crisis  in  civilization. 

At  this  three  day  meeting  leading  figures 
of  the  campaign  will  be  heard.  So  will  those 
charged  with  developing  our  defenses.  Scien¬ 
tific,  economic,  educational,  governmental 
leaders  will  attend.  Community  representa¬ 


tives  will  listen.  And  again  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  will  carry  the 
Forum’s  words  to  the  ends  of  the  land 
and  beyond. 

The  press  of  the  nation  is  part  of  this 
Forum  which,  while  organized  by  one  news¬ 
paper,  is,  in  effect,  the  property  of  all. 
The  complete  record  of  the  Forum  will 
appear  in  the  Herald  Tribune  of  Sunday, 
October  27  —  a  record  of  what  is  being 
thought,  planned  and  done  to  continue  the 
American  way  of  life  in  a  world  of  chaos. 


NEW--^TORK 

i(b  tribune 

HOURS  OP  WORLD  HISTORY 
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DailieS/  Weeklies 
Promote 

Newspaper  Week 

Wide  Observcmce  Indicated 
Association  Managers' 
Conunittee  Reports 

Daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  al¬ 
most  every  state  have  indicated  that 
they  plan  td  observe  National  News¬ 
paper  Week,  according  to  a  report  is¬ 
sued  this  week  by  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  Managers’  Committee  in 
charge.  ‘ 

Plant  visitations  seem  to  meet  with 
the  favor  o;  most  of  the  publishers, 
according  to  correspondence  with  the 
committee,  $ays  the  report.  In  both 
large  and  small  places,  newspapers 
are  planning  to  have  civic  clubs  visit 
their  plants  and  see  the  processes  of 
making  a  newspaper.  Several  are 
known  to  be  planning  special  booklets 
to  distribute:  to  visitors  and  others  will 
issue  8-r>agd  sections. 

Still  others  plan  to  distribute  the 
promotional,  material  through  the 
week,  running  both  editorials  and  ads 
each  day.  j 

E  &  P  Special  Edition 

The  committee  states  that  all  of  the 
rssociations  !and  services  dealing  with 
newspapers  ‘are  co-operating  to  make 
National  Newspaper  Week  a  success. 
The  report  particularly  commends  the 
contribution  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
which  will  be  featured  by  a  special 
edition  Sept.  28. 

Newspaper  feature  ad  mat  services 
are  sending  out  this  month  consider¬ 
able  material  for  use  during  National 
Newspaper  Week.  All  of  this  material 
has  a  bearing  on  the  importance  of  the 
press  in  a  national  defense  program. 
Two  ads  along  this  line  are  offered  in 
mat  form  to  dailies  and  weeklies  free 
of  charge  by  Metro  Associated  Serv¬ 
ices,  275  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Meyer  Both  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Newspaper  Mat  Service  this 
month  contained  several  National 
Newspaper  -Week  mats. 

King  Features  Syndicate  and  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  they  were 
sending  out;  special  material  to  em¬ 
phasize  newspaper  service. 

The  Canadian  Press  asked  for  all 
the  official  information  on  National 
Newspaper  Week  and  plans  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  daily  newspapers  in  the  Do¬ 
minion.  The  Canadian  Weekly  News¬ 
papers  Association  is  taking  similar 
action:. 

Newspapers  in  the  Hearst,  Scripps- 
Howard  and  Gannett  groups  are  all 
reported  to  be  working  up  special 
programs  for  the  Week. 

■ 

GOP  APPOINTS  WHITE 

Franklyn  Waltman,  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  ihe  Republican  National 
Committee,  announced  Sept.  4  the  ap- 
piointment  of  James  R.  White  as  na¬ 
tional,  director  of  the  industrial,  busi¬ 
ness  and  trade  publicity  section.  Mr. 
White  is  pn  sident  of  Rickard  &  Com¬ 
pany,!  New  York,  advertising  special¬ 
ists  in  this  field.  Mr.  White  will  make 
his  headquarters  at  the  offices  of  the 
Eastern  Division  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  70  East  45th 
Street  New  York  City. 

i  ■ 

150  PAGE  EDITION 

The  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  on 
Aug.  |25  issued  a  150-page  Tennessee 
Valley  Celpbration  edition  in  eight 
sectidns  to  mark  the  dedication  of 
the  Ohicamauga  Dam  and  seven  years 
of  TVA. 


Shott 


FROM  AN  ANNOYED  SUBSCRIBER 
of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press: 

“I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion 
which  no  doubt  has  th^e  approval  of  cfos'ed  arnoon"forrhV‘ulual'  Th'^s^ 


THE  “CONTENTED  TOWN”  has  been 
discovered.  The  following  dispatch 
to  the  Toledo  Blade  arrived  recently 
from  a  Michigan  correspondent. 

“Adrian  experienced  complete  bliss 
Thursday.  The  day  passed  with  one 
birth,  no  deaths,  no  marriages,  no  di-  | 
vorces  and  a  few  drops  of  rain.  Stores 


all  the  housewives  in  this  vicinity. 

“Please  refrain  from  printing  the 
daily  serial  on  the  back  of  the  sporting 
page  and  thereby  eliminate  that  por¬ 
tion  of  family  quarrels. 

“Your  cooperation  will  be  much 
appreciated.” 


day  half  holiday.” 

■  I 

Editoi  &  PusLiSHEK  will  pay  $2  for  each  ‘ 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those  ' 
not  used  will  not  be  return^. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA  PRIZES 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Sept.  2 — Newspaper 
ASSURANCE  THAT  the  old  west  is  '"embers  of  the  Nebr^ka  and  Iowa 
not  entirely  dead  comes  from  the  as^iations  will  compete  this 

Salmon,  Idaho,  correspondent  of  the  mr  journalistic  honors  to  be 

Idaho  Falls  Post-Register.  ‘be  Omaha  World-Herald 

Asked  for  the  latest  information  on  officials  of  the  two  state  associa- 
a  cabin  slaying  in  an  isolated  section  Competing  papers  wil  ex- 

of  the  central  Idaho  primitive  area,  amined  for  their  general  excellence, 
the  correspondent  reported:  their  coverage  of  agricultural  news, 

“The  big  murder  trial  will  come  up  ^beir  use  of  photos,  and  special  edi- 
week  after  next.  The  Pahsimeroi  peo-  Other  points  considered  in 

pie  have  agreed  not  to  lynch  B .  awarding  the  total  of  25  different 

unless  they  get  drunk.”  plaques,  will  be  editorials  and  typog- 

a  raphy.  Contest  entries  must  have 

IN  A  WAY  WE  don’t  blame  the  been  print^  between  Sept.  15,  1939 
Bristow  (Okla.)  Daily  Record  head-  Sept.  15,  1940  Awards  will  be 

line  writer  for  getting  a  bit  bored  with  by  a  committee  of  press  a^- 

the  whole  thing  ...  as  below,  issue  ®*®bon  officials  at  a  banquet  to  be  held 
of  Aug.  27: 

SAME  OLD  THING,  YESTERDAY 
TODAY  AND  TOMORROW: 

BOMBS  ON  BERLIN,  BOMBS 
ON  LONDON! 

British  Take  Whack  at  Long  Distance 
Shooting,  Italians  Come  in  for  Share; 

27  Airdromes  Hit 


One  of  the  §real 

American  pastimes  is 
making  scrapbooks 

OUTOURWAY 

drawings  by 

vJ.  R.WiLLi/\M5 


ROY  BOSSON,  Hot  Springs  (Ark.) 

Sentinel-Record  reporter,  called  his 

iU  r  A  oo  .  .  can  x-resiueiiiiai  uaiiuiudic,  wimc  ii 


in  Omaha. 

FATHER,  SON  IN  DEBATE 

A  father-and-son  debate  is  raging 
on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Sanlt  Ste. 
Marie  (Mich.)  Evening  News,  once 
owned  by  former  Governor  Chase  S. 
Osborn  of  Michigan,  but  now  pub¬ 
lished  by  his  son,  George  A.  Osborn. 
The  former  Governor  is  bitterly  op¬ 
posing  Wendell  L.  Willkie,  Republi¬ 
can  Presidential  candidate,  while  his 


refreshment  pavilion  on  Lake  Hamil¬ 
ton,  five  miles  southeast  of  that  city, 
was  “burning  down.” 

Said  his  editor,  Robert  Dean: 

“Call  me  back  in  a  few  minutes  on 
developments.” 

Replied  Bosson:  “I  don’t  know 
whether  I  will  be  able  to.  I’m 
phoning  from  inside  the  burning 
building.” 

Dean’s  next  words  were  clipped  by 
the  receiver’s  click.  Bosson  explained 
later  that  as  the  conversation  prog¬ 
ressed,  the  fire  rapidly  made  its  way 
toward  him  until  he  was  threatened 
by  the  caving  roof.  At  the  last  sec¬ 
ond,  he  jerked  the  phone  from  the 
wall  and  fled  the  building. 

■ 

THE  ULTIMATE  IN  reportorial  brev¬ 
ity  was  achieved  recently  by  a  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Oxford  (Miss.) 
Eagle,  who  wrote  the  following  news 
item  which  appeared  in  the  paper;  “A 
negro  went  to  sleep  on  the  railroad 
track.  The  train  came  along.” 


MOWRER  TO  CAPITAL 

Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  former  Paris 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  recent  collaborator  with , 
Col.  William  J.  Donovan  on  a  series  of 
articles  on  Nazi  Fifth  Column  meth¬ 
ods  in  France,  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Washington,  D.  C.  bureau  of  the 
Daily  News.  Mr.  Mowrer  will  cover 
foreign  affairs. 


DON’T 

YOU 

KNOW? 

New  York  is  a  big  target,  but  when 
you  advertise  in  The  Sun  your 
sales  story  hits  home. 

97%  of  Sun  families  live  inside 
the  New  York  trading  area — with¬ 
in  range  of  your  invitation  to  buy. 

WEIGH  THE  VALUE  OF 

STbe  §bnn 

NEW  YORK 


Employment 

Problems— 

of  buqr  executives  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  when 
they  ask  assistance  from 
Hie  Personnel  Bureau. 

Complete  records  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  experienced  men 
qualified  for  newspaper, 
magazine,  public  relations, 
publicity,  and  press  associa¬ 
tion  work  are  on  file.  Each 
registrant  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated. 

iSxim  these  complete  rec¬ 
ords  Hie  Personnd  Bureau 
recommends  only  men  who 
are  qualified  for  the  job, 
saving  an  employer  hours 
spent  in  interviewing  and 
investigating. 

For  pron^it  service,  write 
or  wire — 

TIE  PEISONNEl 
BDBEAU 

of  Sigma  Delta  CM 

JaaiM  C.  Kiper,  Direeter 
35  L  Wacker  Drive,  Chkofo,  UL 

A  nation  wide  ttrvUt  emp- 

^•d  hj  Simma  DeUm  Cki.  Praftuimmt 
Jonnulittie  Frmtomity. 


4'  ..rA^ 


Here  arc  nine  scrapbooks, 
the  properly  of  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Taylor,  502  S.  7tli  St..  Spritift- 
lield.  Ill.,  which  are  filled  with 
J.  H.  Williams*  “Out  Our 
Way*'  drawings.  Hccenlly 
Mrs.  Taylor  wrote  to  Williams: 
“For  the  past  ten  years  I  have 
saved  ‘Out  Our  Ways’!  They 
are  a  priceless  collection.  I 
wish  I  could  tell  you  how  much 
pleasure  your  drawings  bring 
to  a  lot  of  people  I  know.” 


C.  D.  Byers,  410  Cornelia 
St.,  Mankato,  Minn.,  has  been 
saving  “Out  Our  Ways”  for 
more  than  13  years.  He  wrote: 
“I  have  over  3000  in  two  large 
albums  and  I'm  starting  my 
third  album.  They  are  so 
true  to  life  1  get  a  big  kick 
looking  at  them -time  after  time. 
There’s  nothing  exaggerated 
about  the  sketches — they’re  all 
naturals!” 


Mrs.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Byers 
are  hut  two  of  thousands  who 
save  Jim  Williams’  “Out  Our 
Way.”  sketches.  NE.\  hears 
from  hundreds  of  them  every 
year. 


The  w'orld’s  most  widely 
published  comic  is  the 
world’s  most  prized  comic. 
Why  not  have  the  best?  Ask 
about  NEA’s  daily  budget 
service,  including  “Out  Our 
Way.” 
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St.  Louis  Star-Times  Reply  to  Post-Dispatch  Editorial  on 
50  Destroyers,  Air  and  Naval  Base  Trade 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  purchased  full  page  advertisements  in  the  NeM’  York  Times  and  the  Washington  Star  on  W'e<lnesday 
to  publicize  its  editorial  ^^Dictator  Roosevelt  Commits  An  Act  of  War,"  in  which  it  violently  assails  the  President  for  what  it  called 
the  “insane  performance"  of  trading  fifty  over-age  destroyers  for  leases  on  air  and  naval  bases  in  British  Western  Hemisphere 
territorv.  The  St.  Louis  Star-Times  also  has  purchased  identical  space  in  the  name  newspapers  to  answer  The  Post-Dispatch  with 
the  following  editorial,  which  appearf^l  in  its  columns  Sept.  5. 
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“Not  since  the  Louisiana  Purchase,”  said  President  Roosevelt  in 
announcing  the  acquisition  of  the  Canada-to-South  America  string 
of  naval  and  air  bases  from  Great  Britain,  “has  there  been  an  action  so 
important  in  the  reinforcement  of  national  defense.” 

To  that  the  Star-Times  would  add: 

Not  since  the  frenzied  denunciations  with  which  the  political 
enemies  of  Thomas  Jefferson  greeted  his  acquisition  of  Louisiana 
territory  has  there  been  anything  to  match  the  fanatical  diatribe,  bred 
of  mingled  hate  and  fear,  with  which  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
greeted  the  action  of  President  Roosevelt. 

St.  Louisans,  once  astonished,  still  perplexed,  are  neither  sur¬ 
prised  nor  alarmed  at  the  Post- Dispatch’s  efforts  to  win  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  appeasement.  The  prize  is  safe;  there  are  no  real  competitors. 

What  other  newspaper  tore  up  its  already  printed  Tuesday  editorial 
page  in  order  to  publish,  in  its  third  edition,  a  screaming  two  columns 
of  intemperance  headed.  “Dictator  Roosevelt  Commits  an  Act  of  War”? 

What  other  newspaper  declared  editorially,  without  waiting  for  the 
5,0C0-word  opinion  of  Attorney  General  Jackson  to  come  in  over  the 
wires,  that  Jackson’s  opinion  was  “legal  trickery”  conjured  up  by  a 
"yes-man”  to  cover  a  deal  "in  violation  of  American  law”? 

What  other  newspaper  rushed  in  to  assert  that  the  transfer  of  fifty 
over-age  destroyers,  in  exchange  for  the  naval  and  air  bases,  was 
again.st  the  statements  of  “Navy  Department  officials  and  officers  of 
the  Navy  that  the  shins  are  needed  for  our  own  defense”?  Haste  was 
needed  for  such  a  statement  for,  had  the  Post-Dispatch  waited  an 
hour,  it  would  have  read  in  its  own  news  columns  the  certificate  of 
Admiral  Harold  R.  Stark,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  to  the  President, 
that  the  destroyers  "are  not  es.sential  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,”  and  that  “the  proposed  exchange  of  fifty  over-age  destroyers 
for  suitable  naval  and  air  bases  in  the  Atlantic  will  strengthen  rather 
than  impair  the  total  defense  of  the  United  States.” 
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Against  the  word  of  Admiral  Stark,  which  furnished  part  of  the 
legal  basis  for  the  President’s  action,  we  have  the  cry  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch  that  the  President,  “undeterred  by  law  or  the  most  primitive 
form  of  common  sense,  is  turning  over  to  a  warring  power  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  United  States  Navy.”  If  these  fifty  over-age  destroyers 
represent  one-seventh  of  the  United  States  Navy,  what  protest  did 
the  Post-Dispatch  make  in  1930,  when  fifty  destroyers  of  exactly  the 
same  type  and  age  were  sold  for  scrap  iron  at  a  top  price  of  $6,800 
apiece,  and  eight  others  were  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  as  naval 
targets? 

“What  good  will  these  leases  be,”  the  Post- Dispatch  asks,  “if  Hitler 
should  acquire  title  to  these  islands  by  right  of  conquest?”  There 
you  have  the  whipped  dog  attitude  that  would  reduce  the  United 
States  to  the  status  of  Denmark,  without  Denmark’s  cruel  necessity. 
When  Hitler  acquires  Newfoundland,  Bermuda,  and  the  Bahamas  by 
conquest  or  by  negotiation,  the  United  States  will  be  at  war  with 
Hitler  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  will  be  his  vassal  in  as  many  weeks. 
Now  the  very  thing  that  makes  the  Post- Dispatch  shake  with  fear  is 
what  stirred  Roosevelt  to  action. 

Enough,  however,  of  these  citations,  which  show  the  distempered, 
rash,  and  hasty  nature  of  the  Post-Dispatch’s  attack  on  the  President. 

If  the  Post-Dispatch  has  no  competitors  today,  in  making  a  record 
of  ignominy  which  should  last  for  a  hundred  years,  it  had  its  counter¬ 
part  when  Thomas  Jefferson,  without  consulting  Congress,  bought 
the  western  half  of  the  United  States.  The  Post-Dispatch  of  that  day 
was  the  Columbian  Centinel  of  Boston,  and  its  conduct  is  described 
in  five  words  by  Claude  Bowers  in  “Jefferson  in  Power”: 

"The  Columbian  Centinel  went  mad.” 


1  HOMAS  JEFFERSON  was  a  dictator!  He  had  secretly  bought 
Louisiana  during  a  recess  of  Congress.  And  the  price,  $15,000,000! 
Even  as  the  Post-Dispatch  cries  out  that  “of  all  the  sucker  real  estate 
deals  in  history,  this  is  the  worst,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  the  sucker,”  so  did  the  Columbian  Centinel,  the  Pulitzer 
Prize-Winner  of  1803,  declare  that  Jefferson  had  given  away  “nearly 
all  of  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States” — and.  for  what?  “Wild 
land!”  Land  of  which  “we  do  not  want  a  foot.”  Jefferson,  it  moaned, 
“had  run  in  debt  for  Mississippi  moonshine  $15,000,000.”  In  these 
actual  words,  readable  now  in  mocking  laughter,  but  fraught  then 
with  the  gravest  danger  to  America,  did  the  opponents  of  Jefferson 
greet  his  greatest  stroke  of  statecraft. 

“Unconstitutional!”  cries  the  Post-Dispatch.  “Dictator  Roosevelt” 
has  handed  down  an  edict,  it  charges,  like  those  of  Hitler,  Mussolini, 
and  Stalin.  So  did  they  rail  against  Jefferson.  “The  Jacobins,”  wrote 
Stephen  Higginson,  “despise  such  niceties  as  the  Constitution.” 
“Jacobins”  meant  Marat,  Robespierre.  It  meant  “Dictator  Jefferson.” 
It  meant  all  the  Post-Dispatch  means  by  hurling  the  names  of  Hitler, 
Stalin,  and  Mussolini  at  President  Roosevelt. 


ST.  LOUIS 


Let  it  be  remembered  that  when  Jefferson’s  fait  accompli  was  rati¬ 
fied  by  a  treaty,  every  Federalist  Senator  voted  against  it,  but  when 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  came  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  eighty-six  years  afterward,  it  was  unanimously 
upheld  as  constitutional,  not  only  under  the  treaty  pwwers  but  as  an 
act  of  inherent  national  sovereignty. 

Did  they  not  also  in  1803,  as  the  Post-Dispatch  does  in  1940,  accuse 
the  President  of  an  act  of  war?  They  did,  indeed.  “How,”  asked 
Senator  Fisher  Ames,  “did  we  dare  violate  our  neutrality  in  a  war 
between  England  and  France?” 

T' HERE  were  appeasers  in  1803,  appeasers  who  said  it  was  better  to 
let  Louisiana  be  handed  from  nation  to  nation  in  dictator-ridden 
Europe.  “Had  Jefferson  waited  five  days,”  said  the  Boston  counter¬ 
part  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  “England  would  have  taken 
Louisiana  and  relieved  us  of  it.” 

What  incredible  blindness,  then  and  now!  Speed  and  decision  were 
demanded  of  Jefferson,  to  protect  and  build  the  United  States  by 
securing  from  Napoleon  what  Napoleon  could  not  hold  against 
England.  Speed  and  decision  were  required  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
to  secure  and  build  the  United  States  by  securing  from  England  what 
England  might  not  be  able  to  hold  against  Hitler. 

Fools  rave,  and  political  marplots  rage,  against  a  stroke  in  national 
defense  which  transcends,  in  one  respect,  its  historical  counterpart — 
transcends  it  because,  in  this  instance,  the  United  States  profits  both 
by  what  it  gains  and  what  it  gives.  These  fifty  destroyers,  out-dated 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  American  fighting  fleet — listed  as  mere  scrap 
metal  in  1930 — can  convoy  food  ships  and  fight  German  troop  trans¬ 
ports,  and  help  to  give  the  United  States  time  to  make  itself  impreg¬ 
nable  along  a  new  line  of  Atlantic  defense. 

Unneutral?  Of  course,  it  is  unneutral  in  a  world  where  neutrality 
has  become  Hitler’s  jest  and  Holland’s  grave.  What  kind  of  a  world 
does  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  think  it  is  living  in?  It  accuses  the 
President,  among  all  his  other  alleged  crimes,  of  acting  “in  violation 
of  The  Hague  Covenant  of  1907.”  Where  is  the  original  of  that 
covenant?  What  Nazi  storm  trooper’s  boots  are  kicking  it  about,  in 
the  shambles  of  war  that  has  swept  over  the  temple  of  international 
peace?  The  first  Nazi  bomb  that  fell  on  The  Hague  tore  that  cove¬ 
nant  into  a  thousand  shreds.  Loud  will  be  the  laughter  of  Goering 
and  Goebbels  and  a  million  other  Nazis  when  they  read  this  part  of 
the  Post-Dispatch’s  editorial,  translated,  as  it  will  be,  in  the 
Voelkische  Beobachter.  But  it  will  be  hollow  laughter,  for  they  know- 
now  that  they  have  misjudged  America. 

Again  we  ask,  why  did  the  Post-Dispatch  rush  with  such  speed 
into  its  diatribe  of  appeasement?  Was  it  seeking,  by  being  the  first 
newspaper  in  America  to  put  its  Hitlerian  frenetics  on  the  press  asso¬ 
ciation  wires,  to  lead  other  Roosevelt-hating  newspapers,  other 
disciples  of  appeasement,  to  follow  its  example?  If  so,  how  sadly  it 
failed,  for  the  first  fourteen  newspapers  whose  editorial  position 
was  carried  by  American  press  associations,  the  score  read: 

Opposing  the  President— St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Supporting  the  President — New  York  Daily  News,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Atlanta  Constitution,  Philadelphia  Record,  The  New  York  Times, 
New  York  Herald-Tribune,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  Kansas  City  Star,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  Indianapolis 
Star,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Post-Dispatch  believes  it  is  "Saving  America,”  and  so  it  is. 
It  is  saving  America  as  Chamberlain  saved  England,  as  Hitler  says  all 
democracies  will  save  themselves,  because  they  are  incapable  of  act¬ 
ing  with  unity,  speed,  an.l  vigor.  It  is  saving  America  as  a  man  saves 
himself  by  patting  the  head  of  a  dog  with  rabies. 

Roosevelt  is  acting  as  Jefferson  acted,  and  with  the  same  knowledge 
Jefferson  had  that  he  was  protecting  America  by  skirting  the  borders 
of  a  European  war  which  otherwise  would  have  come  to  America. 
What  did  Jefferson  say  about  the  bearing  of  Europe’s  war  upon  his 
purchase  of  Louisiana? 

“We  did  not  by  our  intrigue  produce  the  war,”  he  wrote  to  General 
Horatio  Gates,  “but  we  availed  ourselves  of  it  when  it  happened.” 

Roosevelt  neither  produced  the  war  nor,  in  primary  purp>ose, 
availed  himself  of  it.  He  acted  in  an  hour  of  danger  to  avert  its  conse¬ 
quences  and,  in  doing  so,  to  protect  the  United  States  against  future 
threats  of  war  for  generations  to  come.  He  acted  on  the  precedent 
of  Jefferson,  the  precedent  of  Daniel  Webster,  the  interpretation  of 
the  President’s  “delicate,  plenary  and  exclusive  powers”  by  Justice 
Sutherland,  the  advice  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  the  word¬ 
ing  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  all  of  which  the  Post-Dispatch 
could  have  found  in  the  opinion  of  Attorney  General  Jackson. 

His  was  not  the  act  of  a  dictator,  but  of  a  servant  of  the  people 
making  democracy  function.  It  was  not  an  act  of  war,  but  an  act  to 
keep  war  away  from  America,  now  and  forever! 
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Air  Porps  Seeks  Names 
Of  Flying  News  Photogs 


Mobile  mercury  vapor  speed  flash  lamp  baHery  used  by  Chicago  Tribune  to  ialte 
"froien  motion"  pictures  at  All-Star  football  game.  Left  to  right,  foreground:  Harry 
Greb,  Tribune  color  studio;  Delbert  Long,  Kaufman  &  Fabry  representative,  operating 
the  unit;  Lyman  Atwell,  Tribune  photographic  chief;  John  Steger,  holding  camera, 
Al  Madsen,  photographer.  Standing  in  background  is  Henry  Mau,  chief  Tribunt 
electrician,  who  adapted  the  battery  of  lamps  for  football  field  conditions. 


By  I  JACK  PRICE 

WE  HAVE  LEARNED  that  the  Air 

Confe  of  the  Army  is  most  desir¬ 
ous  of  hearing  from  newspaper  pho- 
tograpiiers  Who  have  had  some  aerial 
photographic  experience  and  are 
eligible  for  rjiilitary  service.  Although 
we  have  rec'eived  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  replies  in  answer  to  our  request 
for  cajmeramen  to  register  with  this 
department  ^or  service  with  the  Sig¬ 
nal  Cdrps  should  an  emergency  arise, 
we  notice  that  only  a  few  showed 
preference  for  the  Air  Corps. 

Judging  from  our  observance  of 
the  scjiooling  offered  by  this  branch 
of  the  I  service  we  are  impressed  with 
the  education  in  photography  given  to 
the  m^n  enlisting  in  it.  We  have  in 
the  p^st  given  much  space  to  the 
opporttmities  offered  the  photogra¬ 
phers  ^ho  desire  to  connect  with  the 
Signal  I  Corps,  but  have  said  little 
about  );he  Air  Corps. 

Ebuipment  Not  a  Requisite 

Expcjrienced  newspaper  cameramen 
will  not  need  to  start  from  scratch  in 
the  Ajr  Corjps  photographic  section. 
The  clfarces  are  that  they  will  begin 
with  mstruction  in  the  highly  spe¬ 
cialize^  aerial  photography.  There 
is  alsq  the  adventurous  side  of  fly¬ 
ing  which  adds  to  the  zest  of  the 
work.  ;  Modem  aerial  photography  is 
far  frcjm  being  a  dull  subject.  The 
operation  qf  the  multiple  -lens 
corner^,  plujs  the  advanced  scientific 
trainiitg  in  cblor  work  will  more  than 
compensate  'the  cameramen  for  the 
time  ^pent  m  the  service. 

The  j  photographer  who  desires  to 
serve  .with  the  Air  Corps  need  not 
own  hjis  own  equipment.  The  com¬ 
petent!  instructors  such  as  Major 
Steveijs,  will;  see  to  it  that  the  gradu¬ 
ate  cdursc  jn  aerial  photography  is 
taught  in  a  I  most  thorough  manner, 
tf  anyi  cameraman  wishes  to  special¬ 
ize  in|militajy  aerial  photograhpy  he 
need  only  to:  write  to  this  department 
or  to  i  the  Chief  Officer  of  the  Air 
Corps  i  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  stating 
his  £^e,  address,  experience  and 
whether  he  is  married  or  single. 

Shjould  Consolidate  Schooling 

Thisi  writer  has  made  a  thorough 
study  jof  the  schooling  and  require¬ 
ments  jfor  the  training  of  photograph¬ 
ers  of]  all  the  branches  of  military 
servic<j^  and  |it  has  left  us  with  the 
impre^ion  that  much  could  be  gained 
by  co^-solidating  the  schooling  of  all 
cameramen  in  the  early  stages  of 
instruction.  * 

As  ijt  now  stands  all  three  branches 
of  the  service  which  require  the 
serviccjs  of  '  photographers,  instruct 
their  jstudeijits  along  similar  lines 
when  j  entering  the  army,  air  corps 
or  na^y.  The  manual  which  is  used 
as  a  ^xt  bipok  for  the  fundamental 
training  in  photography  is  employed 
by  all  these  sections.  Our  thought 
was  tJiat  ail  beginner  students  be 
traine^  in  a  special  school  of  photog¬ 
raphy]  to  serve  for  all  arms  of  the 
servic^-.  ' 

Wh4n  the  students  have  passed  the 
elementary  stages  they  could  then 
be  sejit  to  their  respective  services 
for  graduate  courses  in  the  work  re- 
quire4  by  their  branch.  This  sug- 
gestioji  may]  not  be  well  received  in 
military  quarters  but  it  has  some 
merit'  and  should  be  given  a  little 
consicjeratioft  in  view  of  the  saving 
of  timje  and  money  which  the  treasury 
may  appreciate. 


"Frozen  Motion"  Outdoors 
THROUGH  THE  USE  of  three  mer¬ 
cury  vapor  speed  flash  lamps,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  vas  able  to  attain  the 
clarity  of  “frozen  motion”  in  pictures 
taken  at  the  All-Star  football  game, 
Aug.  29.  While  this  type  of  lighting 
has  been  utilized  before  for  indoor 
photography,  the  Tribune  adapted  the 
vapor  lamp-quick  flash  principle  to 
night  sport  conditions  in  taking  action 
pictures. 

The  vapor  lamp,  invented  by  Prof. 
Harold  E.  Edgerton  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  is  brighter 
than  sunlight  and  is  equal  to  the  con¬ 
centrated  light  of  40,000  ordinary  50- 
watt  bulbs.  The  lamp  gives  a  camera 
exposure  of  only  one  34,000th  of  a 
second.  While  each  tube  is  capable 
of  giving  5,000  flashes,  the  life  of  the 
lamp  is  only  1/6  of  one  second  if  used 
continuously. 

A  battery  of  three  mercury  vapor 
lamps,  mounted  on  a  mobile  unit,  was 
synchronized  to  flash  when  the  shut¬ 
ter  of  the  camera  was  open.  Although 
the  fastest  exposure  obtainable  with 
the  camera  was  one  1,000th  of  a  sec- 


Sample  of  "frozen  motion"  attained 
through  use  of  mercury  vapor  lamps.  Pic 
ture  shows  Carl  Mulleneaux,  Green  Bay 
Packer  end,  about  to  receive  a  pass. 
Camera  was  facing  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  toss  when  it  was  made.  The  white 
spot  above  football  is  a  stadium  floodlight. 

ond,  the  photograph  was  actually 
token  with  an  exposure  equaling  the 
time  duration  of  the  flash — one  34,000th 
o^  a  second — because  the  image  could 
be  transmitted  to  the  photographic 
plate  only  as  long  as  the  light  flash 
endured. 

“The  only  motion  that  registered  on 
the  plate  was  that  occurring  within 
this  infinitesimal  fraction  of  time,” 
explained  Lyman  Atwell,  head  of  the 
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Tribune  photographic  department.  Mr. 
Atwell  said  the  lamps  are  also  suit¬ 
able  for  color  photography  and  they 
work  to  better  advantage  indoors 
where  the  light  can  be  reflected  off  a 
wall. 

Henry  Mau,  chief  Tribune  electri¬ 
cian,  and  Richard  Fies,  his  assistant, 
made  certain  modifications  in  the  lamp 
to  get  better  reflection  for  football 
field  conditions.  They  also  built  a 
carriage  mounted  on  bicycle  wheels 
to  permit  rapid  movement  of  the  ap¬ 
paratus  on  the  field. 

Feat  in  Copying  Old  Photo 

A  WORTHWHILE  achievement  in 

photographic  reproduction  was 
scored  last  week  by  Peter  Koch,  staff 
photographer  of  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star,  when  he  successfully  copied  a 
71-year-old  faded  picture  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  baseball  team. 

The  photo  was  obtained  from  an 
80-year-old  Cincinnati  barber  who 
had  been  a  bat-boy  for  the  team, 
when  a  lad.  The  picture  had  faded 
until  it  was  almost  beyond  recogni¬ 
tion.  Regardless  of  its  condition  it 
was  turned  over  to  Koch  for  copying 
and  good  results  were  expected. 

Koch  is  one  of  those  camera  knights 
who  is  not  satisfied  with  mere  rou¬ 
tine  of  covering  assignments  and  fin¬ 
ishing  his  own  work.  In  spare  time 
he  studied,  among  other  things,  infra¬ 
red  photography.  His  studies  in  this 
phase  of  photography  came  in  most 
handy  because  it  was  the  infra-red 
v.'hich  he  used  to  reproduce  the  faded 
photo.  The  copy  was  so  perfect  that 
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it  was  possible  to  reproduce  it  in 
the  paper  with  excellent  results. 

Many  Seek  Schooner  Photo 
PAT  MULLIGAN,  New  York  Sun 
photographer,  recently  returned 
from  his  vacation  and  honeymoon  trip 
to  find  a  mass  of  letters  requesting 
prints  of  a  photograph  which  he  took 
just  before  leaving  for  his  holidays. 
The  photo  shows  a  three  masted 
schooner  silhouetted  against  the  sky 
as  it  slowly  made  its  way  up  the  . 
New  York  harbor.  Mulligan  made 
(Continued  on  page  26)  ' 
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Here  is  the  enlarger  that  brings  real  flexibility  and  precision  into  the 
darkroom,  giving  you  the  same  control  in  projection  printing  that  a  fine 
view  camera  offers  in  making  negatives.  With  the  variograph  adjust¬ 
ments  you  can  alter  the  linear  perspective  .  .  .  condensers  furnish  brilliant, 
even  illumination  .  .  .  maximum  linear  enlargements  on  the  baseboard 
range  from  7.6  times  with  a  4^"  lens  to  18.2  times  with  a  2"  lens  .  .  . 
negatives  on  film  or  glass  up  to  ly^"  x  are  handled  by  the  book- 
type  negative  carriers  that  take  them  wet  to  meet  deadlines  .  .  .  the 
simple,  handy  controls  give  exactly  the  adjustments  you  wish  without 
fumbling  in  the  dark  ...  an  adapter  converts  it  instantly  into  a  view 
camera  for  macrophotography,  copying  and  photomicrography  .  .  . 
and  the  typically  Graflex  precision  and  ruggedness  assure  you  A-1  per¬ 
formance  for  years  to  come.  See  the  Graflex  Anniversary  Enlarger  at 
your  Dealer’s  .  .  .  When  in  New  York  City  visit  the  Graflex  Display 
Rooms  at  50  Rockefeller  Plaza.  Price,  less  lens,  $87.50.  CiO 
Down  payment  (through  your  Dealer)  as  little  as .  I  O 


FLEXIBLE  —  SIMPLE  —  RUGGED 


if  Quick-action  2  way  controlled  tilt  of  negative 
carrier  to  alter  linear  perspective  with  the  acces¬ 
sory  Ciraflex  Variograph  Easel  Holder. 

if  Superior  cooling  by  both  conveaion  and  radia¬ 
tion  ;  no  direct  metal  path  for  transfer  of  heat 
to  negative. 

if  Substantial  head  with  3-point  support  to  minimize 
vibration. 

if  Aciepts  all  negatives  up  to  and  including  2V4"  x 


if  The  2Vi”  X  3%"  size  negative  carrier  is  a  new 
type  combination  glass-and-glassless  holder  ac¬ 
cepting  masks  tor  ail  smaller  negatives. 

if  Floating  hinged  platen  facilitates  insertion  of 
negative  carrier  and  locks  it  firmly  in  position. 

if  Lever  opens  carrier  while  in  enlarger  for  safe 
advancing  of  rollfilm. 

if  Detachable  wings  to  hold  rollfilm  ends. 

if  Fully  counterbalanced,  with  friction-drive  microm¬ 
eter  control  of  magnification. 

if  Enlarger  head  rotates  up  to  90°  either  way,  and 
locks  for  long-throw  horizontal  projection  or 
increased  control  of  perspective. 

fk  Tripod  column  for  maximum  rigidity;  turns  on 
stainless  steel  baseplate  for  projection  on  floor. 

if  With  accessory  Photo  Adapter,  accepts  Graflex 
Photo  Focusing  Panel  and  Graflex  Film  or  Plate 
Holders  for  use  as  a  camera. 

if  Enlarger  head  removable  from  arm  for  mounting 
of  a  camera  for  copying  work. 

it  Top  of  enlarger  head  bayonet-mounted  for  quick 
removal  to  clean  and  change  lamp  and  condensers. 

ik  Lamp  cord  carried  through  column  and  detachable 
from  lamp  house. 

if  Large,  accessible,  molded  plastic  controls. 

if  Durable  buff  crinkle  finish  with  harmonizing 
bellows. 

if  24"  X  32"  laminated  natural-wood  baseboard  with 
contrasting  trim  and  leveling  foot. 


rrqxid  column  construction  gives  great  strength  and  minimum  vibration. 


it  Ample  magnification  on  baseboard : 

7. fix  with  4%’  lens 
12  X  with  3’  lens 

18. 2x  with  2'  lens 

^k  Fingertip  micrometer  focusing  control. 

if  Red  glass  focusing  filter  interchangeable  with  car¬ 
rier  lor  3-color  separation  filters. 

it  Removable  double  condensers  for  maximum  eflfi- 
ciency — provision  for  soft,  diffused  illumination. 

■^k  Accepts  Miniature  Speed  Graphic  lensboards  and 
any  lens  suitable  for  enlarging. 

it  Uses  standard  base  enlarging  lamps. 


it  Lamp  position  adjustable. 

it  Focusing  column  support  retractable  to  permit 
dodging  close  to  lens. 

^k  Choice  of  3  sizes  of  book-type  negative  carriers, 
self-compensating  for  different  thicknesses  of  films 
and  plates. 


Iwo-wjy  tilt  of  negative  permits 
alteration  or  distortion  of  linear 
perspectice-— a  feature  valuable  in 
handling,  for  instance,  architectural 
>r  mtnior  subjects. 


The  accessory  Ciraflex  Variograph 
Easel  Holder  facilitates  alteration  of 
linear  perspective  and  permits  work 
ing  at  large  aperture  with  minimum 
loss  of  printing  speed. 


GET  THIS  FREE  BOOKLET  TODAY 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENLARGING’ 


Contains  illustrations  and  full  information  concerning  the  many  features 
and  applications  which  make  this  unit  America’s  finest  precision-built 
enlarger.  Your  Dealer  will  gladly  give  you  a  free  copy.  Or  write  us. 


Thousands  of  darkroom  workers  have  im¬ 
proved  their  technique  through  this  valu¬ 
able  Ixxik  by  Franklin  1.  Jordan,  F.R.I’.S. 
Your  library  is  not  complete  without  it. 
229  pages — 19  chapters — 75  illustrations — 
10-page  appendix  of  formulae,  tables  and 
helpful  hints.  .\t  your  Dealer's 
for  only  . 


FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORPORATION 

DEPT.  EP-60,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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September's  Biggest 
Prev^w  'Week  Starts 

By,  HIL  F.  BEST 

Detroit,  Sept.  4 — Next  week  will  be 
the  bigj  September  preview  week  with 
a  largp  number  of  newspapermen 
coming!  from  all  over  the  country  to 
•attend  i  Ford,  Chevrolet,  Dodge,  De- 
Soto  arm  Chrysler  previews. 

Not  failing  because  of  previews  the 
Chevrolet  pre-announcement  cam¬ 
paigns  'broke  this  week  in  the  key 
cities  of  the  country  and  the  big 
Chevrolet  announcement  is  expected 
on  Sepjt.  21  in  newspapers  generally 
throughout  tlie  country. 

Hud!^)n  and  Buick  have  already  an- 
nouncep— the  Buick  announcement 
being  rnade  on  Sept.  7. 

The  Ford  announcement  is  sched¬ 
uled  fei  Oct.  2,  with  very  little  being 
held  foir  genr'^al  announcement  at  the 
New  Yhrk  show. 

The  general  Pontiac  announcement 
will  be!  made  j  on  Sept.  12  with  news¬ 
paper  fopy  right  across  the  country. 
Pontiac  prices  will  be  approximately 
3%  above  last  year’s  schedule.  Pontiac 
is  confining  entire  promotion  of  1941 
models  j  to  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Recent  Iqueries  as  to  whether  Pontiac 
would  tise  radio  have  always  met  with 
denial.  |  The  general  Plymouth  an- 
nouncepient  schedule  is  being  released 
by  J.  Stirling  Getchell  Agency.  It  will 
appeal  lin  evening  papers  on  Sept.  13. 
morning  papers  of  Sept.  14  and  Sun¬ 
day  pai})ers  Sept.  15.  Plymouth  is  using 
a  broad  list  of  daily  and  weekly  papers 
across  ihe  country  making  this  gen¬ 
eral  announcement. 

■ 

HIRAM  WALKER  DRIVE 

Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc.,  this 
week  announced  an  expanded  adver¬ 
tising  drive  for  its  brands  using  news¬ 
papers,'  magazines  and  bulletins.  The 
Ten  High  “Five  Year  Club”  cam¬ 
paign  jiA'ill  appear  in  newspapers  in 
400  ar«d  225-line  size  copy  in  key 
markets  throughout  the  country. 
Signet  •  bonded  whisky  will  run  in 
magazines  and  will  tie-in  with  a  news¬ 
paper  drive  t.'iat  will  run  for  21  weeks 
using  WO  lines.  Sherman  K.  Ellis  & 
Co.,  IiK.,  is  the  agency. 

■ 

NATIONAL  DRIVE 

Don  Juan,  Inc.,  New  York  cos¬ 
metics  manufacturer,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  start  of  a  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  week  in  September  on  behalf  of 
its  nev,'  “Atomized”  Face  Powder  and 
its  lipstick  line.  The  campaign,  which 
i.s  being  handled  by  Meldrum  and 
Fewsni^ith,  Inc.,  of  Cleveland,  will  first 
include  spade  in  newspapers  in  10 
cities.  Pape.-s  in  other  cities  are  to 
be  added  in  :the  early  future. 

■ 

TO  ADVETinSE  NEW  CAN 

Twenty-three  newspapers  will  carry 
1,200  imd  1.500  line  copy  by  the 
Scull  po.,  makers  of  Boscul  coffee, 
to  announce  the  new  red,  white  and 
blue  cans  for  its  product.  Red  cans 
for  regular  ^rind,  white  for  drip  and 
blue  fpr  glass  pot  grind.  Compton 
Advertising  tec.,  is  the  agency. 

HOUBIGANt'  APPOINTS 

Hou^ganti  Sales  Corp.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  J.  M. 
Mathe^,  Inc.,  New  York  agency,  to 
handle!  its  advertising.  T.  D.  Mathes 
IS  account  executive. 


TO  USE  NEWSPAPERS 

The  House  of  Westmore,  Inc.,  is 
planning  a  series  of  advertising  and 
promotional  campaigns  this  Fall 
throughout  the  eastern  territory. 
Newspapers  principally  will  be  used 
in  important  local  markets.  J.  M. 
Mathes,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

■ 

Grocers  Plan  4-Page 
Supplement  in  October, 

Chicago,  Sept.  4 — Promotion  plans 
for  the  fifth  annual  “National  Retail 
Grocers  Week,”  Oct.  21-26,  were  an¬ 
nounced  here  today  by  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers.  De¬ 
signed  to  build  prestige  for  the  inde¬ 
pendent  retail  grocer,  an  estimated 
§1,000,000  advertising  and  publicity 
campaign,  including  newspapers,  ra¬ 
dio,  magazines,  billboards  and  com¬ 
munity  activities,  will  be  staged  in 
behalf  of  200.000  co-operating  grocers. 

A  four-page  supplement  for  Na¬ 
tional  Grocers  Week  will  be  mailed 
this  week  to  4,400  daily  and  weekly 
ncwspapiers  in  U.  S  This  is  twice  the 
number  of  papers  covered  in  previous 
years.  The  supplement  will  be  com¬ 
plete  with  editorial  copy  and  adver¬ 
tising  layouts.  A  plan  has  been 
worked  out  by  NARG  whereby  com¬ 
peting  newspapiers  in  the  same  area 
will  have  different  supplements,  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  for  newspapers  to  pro¬ 
duce  individual  special  sections  for 
the  week. 

Meyer  Both  Company  and  Stanton 
Advertisers  Service  are  furnishing 
in  mat  form  a  full  page  of  emblems 
and  illustrations  for  the  event.  The 
two  services  are  also  providing  four- 
page  newspaper  supplements  for  the 
benefit  of  papers  planning  special  sec¬ 
tions.  Newspapers  not  subscribing  to 
either  of  these  mat  services  can  ob¬ 
tain  the  material  by  writing  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
in  Chicago. 

■ 

Pine  Brothers'  Soles 
Up  163%  in  July 

Well-planned  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  was  credited  with  being  largely 
responsible  for  record  sales  of  Pine 
Brothers  Glycerine  Tablets  during 
July,  according  to  a  recent  statement 
issued  by  R.  G.  Cornelius,  president  of 
Pine  Brothers,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

He  said  that  sales  were  the  highest 
for  the  month  in  the  71-year  history 
of  the  company — exceeding  by  163% 
the  sales  for  July,  1939. 

McKee  &  Albright,  Inc.,  is  the 
agency. 
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Campaigns  and  Accounts 

continued  from  page  9 


Fuhrmann  &  Schmidt  Brewing 
Company,  Shamokin,  Pa.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Beaumont.  Heller  &  Sperling. 
Inc.,  Reading.  Pa.,  to  handle  its  ad¬ 
vertising.  Newspapers,  outdoor  media 
and  dealer  helps  will  be  used. 

M-Dex  Corporation,  Los  Angeles, 
has  appointed  John  H.  Riordan  Com¬ 
pany,  that  city,  to  direct  advertising. 
San  Francisco  newspapers  are  being 
used. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


MAXWELL  V.  MILLER,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales.  Royal  Type¬ 
writer  Company,  Sept.  3  received  a 
gold  typewriter,  bearing  the  facsimile 
signature  of  more  than  1,000  sales¬ 
men.  in  celebration  of  his  10th  an¬ 
niversary  as  director  of  Royal  sales, 
at  the  Hotel  Waldorf  Astoria.  The 
machine  cost  $1,500. 

Tom  Moule,  of  Seiler,  Wolfe  &  As¬ 
sociates  and  president-elect  of  the 
Industrial  Marketers  of  Detroit,  has 
been  named  vice-chairman  of  the  18th 
annual  conference  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Advertisers  Assn.,  Sept.  18- 
19  in  Detroit. 

Henry  R.  Turnbull  has  resigned  as 
account  executive  of  Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert.  Inc.,  to  join  Maxon, 
Inc.,  in  the  same  capacity.  He  was 
formerly  account  executive  on  the 
Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Com¬ 
pany  account  with  Paris  and  Peart. 


W.  A.  P.  John,  president,  McManus.  ' 
John  &  Adams,  Inc.,  national  adver¬ 
tising  agency  handling  the  Pontiac 
Motor  Company  account;  W.  J. 
Mougey,  Pontiac  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  and  D.  U.  Bathrick,  Pontiac  vice- 
president  and  general  sales  manager, 
were  among  those  in  charge  of  a 
meeting  of  1,200  Pontiac  dealers  and 
salesmen  of  the  Boston,  Mass.,  zone 
at  the  Hotel  Statler  Aug.  29.  where 
they  described  the  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  plans  of  Pontiac  for 
next  season. 

Charles  R.  Custer,  manager  of  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  and  North  Western  Railway, 
who  started  his  career  with  that 
railroad  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
retired  Sept.  1.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Harry  W.  Frier,  now  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  De  Soto  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation  in 
Detroit.  His  headquarters  will  be  in 
the  general  offices  of  the  North  West¬ 
ern  in  Chicago. 

Charles  A.  MacNaughton,  formerly 
with  Crowell  Publishing  Company, 
has  joined  the  Chicago  sales  staff  of 
Tenney,  Woodward  &  Conklin,  Inc., 
publishers’  representatives. 

AD  COURSE 'to  OPEN 

The  Advertising  and  Selling  Course 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
will  open  its  17th  series  of  lectures  on 
Oct.  14  at  the  auditorium  of  the  En¬ 
gineering  Societies  Building,  29  West 
39th  Street.  The  course  is  operated 
on  a  non-profit  but  self-supporting 
basis.  Tlie  opening  session  is  free 
and  will  be  held  at  7:45  p.m.  Oct.  14. 


hfireaft! 

.4  compact  market,  with  8ale8  volume 
and  effective  buying  income  far  above 
the  national  average  .  .  .  that's  the 
FORT  WAYTNE  market. 

It's  YOURS  ...  at  one  low  cost  .  .  . 
for  The  News-Sentinel  will  take  your 
message  into  98  out  of  every  100 
homes  in  Fort  Wayne  as  well  as  giving 
you  adequate  coverage  of  the  entire 
trading  area. 


fort  WAYNE,  IND. 


National  Representatives:  Allen-Klapp-Fraz’er  Co. 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit 


Intertype  Ideal  News 
For  Arkansas  Gazette 


THE  122 -YEAR -OLD  ARKANSAS  GAZETTE, 
published  at  Little  Rock,  is  now  appearing  in  a 
brand  new  dress  of  Intertype  Ideal  News. 

Intertype  is  proud  indeed  to  be  able  to  rpake  this 
announcement,  not  only  because  of  the  prominence 
of  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  but  also  because  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  this  conservative  newspaper  made  care¬ 
ful  investigation  and  thorough  tests  for  several 
months  before  arriving  at  a  final  decision. 

Oldest  newspaper  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Gazette  is  also  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
influential  from  the  standpoint  of  circulation  and 
editorial  content. 

Does  YOUR  newspaper  need  a  change  of  news  type? 
Let  us  send  you  specimens  for  side-hy-side  compari¬ 
sons.  When  writing,  please  mention  the  point  size 
or  sizes  in  which  you  might  he  interested. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn 


STEP  AHEAD  WITH  INTERTYPE 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 
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NOTE  OF  CALM 

“CONGRESS  SHALL  make  no  law  abrkiging 

the  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  .  .  etc. 
Those  \vords-  of  the  First  Amendment  to  tlie  Con- 
stitutiim  are  thoroughly  familiar  to  every  man 
on  Ca'pitol  Hill  and  at  the  other  end  of  Fennsyl- 
\  ania  javenui?.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
they  mean  what  they  say.  The  prohibition  is 
dirwt  and  (»mprehensive.  It  cannot  lx*  evaded 
by  subterfuge.  It  should  not  be  breached  by 
negligynt.  Hastily-drawn  amendments  to  bills 
having  widely  different  aims. 

That,  to  our  mind,  says  all  that  need  l)e  .said 
alwut  the  possibility  of  Pre.sidential  ojK-ration 
of  newspapers  under  any  conditions.  It  can’t 
be  done.  Congress  can  confer  no  such  jKjwer;  the 
Lxi'cutive  cm  assume  no  such  power.  But,  to 
avoid  confusion  of  public  thought  and  delays  of 
court  actioi;  in  time  of  emergency,  any  act  of 
Congress  ctmferring  emergency  powers  on  the 
J'resident  oVer  any  form  of  business  should  make 
it  specific  that  the  Legislature  had  the  First 
.Vmendment  to  the  Con.stitution  in  miml  when 
it  acted. 

EDiTt)R  &  PuBLisHKR  docs  iiot  assumc  the  right 
to  judge  whether  the  President  should  have  power 
to  compel  industry  to  co-operate  in  the  national 
♦lefense  program.  It  may  be  that  such  ]K)wer 
will  l»e  needed  to  bring  a  minority  of  manufac¬ 
turers  into  line,  extending  .so  far  as  the  right  to 
confiscate  plant  and  direct  operations.  So  far, 
no  reiKirtcd  experience  has  seemed  to  justify  such 
extreme  measures,  hut  accurate  judgment  <-annot 
l)e  formed  lilion  incomplete  knowledge. 

Whatever  may  arise  with  other  “defen.se  facili- 
t’es”  coverejd  by  the  Russell-Overton  amendment, 
it  is  vital  that  the  press  and  the  radio  be  speci¬ 
fically  exeropted  from  its  jjrovisions.  Radio  is 
already  under  the  arm  of  the  government.  The 
President  has  statutory  powers  to  operate  broad¬ 
casting  stations  in  time  of  emergency — jjowers 
v  Inch  shoi^ld,  in  our  opinion,  l)e  .sharply  limited 
in  the  immediate  future.  There  is  no  statutory 
power  which  can  limit  the  free  operation  of  news¬ 
papers.  There  should  not  be  the  remotest  jmssi- 
bility  of  ajiy. 

That  setjs  the  press  apart,  privileged  over  all 
otheij  commercial  enterjiri.ses.  to  be  sure,  which 
is  aS;  it  should  and  must  be  if  the  rest  of  the 
dem<kratic  structure  is  not  to  crumble  under  the 
pressure  of  jjotential  war.  If  the  .\merican  pre.ss 
is  tq  Irecome  a  “defense  facility,”  there  is  not 
much  point  in  spending  billions  for  protection 
agaiijist  dictatorshij).  If  that  comes  to  pass,  we 
migljt  as  well  hire  Hitler,  Stalin,  AIus.solini  &  Co., 
T'nltil.,  immediately  and  .spend  our  billions  on 
gold  I  lace  and  monuments. 


Let  not  the  foot  of  pride  rome  against  me,  and  let 
not  the  hand  of  the  wicked  remove  me. — Psalms 
XXXVhll. 


generous  patriotic  .sense  than  have  newspaijer 
publishers  btxiau.se  it  was  stated  that  at  no  time 
had  the  War  Department  Ixeii  asked  to  purchase 
radio  advertising  time  for  recruiting  or  national 
uefen.se  purposes.” 

Editor  &  Publisher  advocated  some  weeks 
ago  that  the  Department  provide  funds  for  news- 
pajK'r  advertising  in  the  interests  of  recruiting. 
So  far  as  we  know,  no  official  representative  of 
any  newspaper  or  new.spa|)ers  tlid  likewise.  And 
from  what  we  have  since  le.arned,  the  appropria¬ 
tion  had  been  determined,  but  not  announced, 
prior  to  our  editorial.  In  our  own  mind— con¬ 
cerning  which  we  are  com|K*tent  to  s|H*ak — there 
was  no  question  of  patriotism. 

We  Ix'Iieved  that  display  space  in  newspapers 
would  do  for  the  Army  what  it  has  done  for 
others  who  have  u.sed  it  intelligently,  deliver  the 
gotxls  more  quickly  ami  economically  than  any 
other  medium. 

We  still  think  so.  We'll  al.so  stack  the  thousands 
<if  columns  given  by  newspapers  to  all  phases  of 
national  defense,  as  a  test  of  patriotism,  against 
the  30-.second  trailing  announcements  for  recruit¬ 
ing  donated  by  the  broadcasters — if  such  a  test 
weren’t  asinine  from  either  .stand|M)int.  There 
isn’t  any  question  of  relative  ]>atriutism  Ixtwi'en 
l>ress  and  radio.  Each  has  its  function  in  the 
promotion  of  national  defen.se. 

We’d  feel  better  if  w'e  heard  that  the  next 
bulletin  of  the  had  withdrawn  the  unwar¬ 

ranted  .slur  on  newspapers  and  called  the  inci¬ 
dent  closed. 


ROBERT  F.  PAINE 


j  UNWARRANTED  SLUR 

WHEN  IT  BECAME  KNOWN  that  the  War 
Di'partment  had  appropriated  $'2.50,000  for 
advertising  in  newspajrers  and  farm  papers  to 
proiMote  .\rmy  recruiting,  some  of  the  leaders  of 
organized  broadcasting  became  excited.  They 
went  to  Washington  and  told  the  Department 
that:  they  didn’t  want  any  compensation  for 
radio’s  recruiting  announcements,  but  believed 
that,  the  earmarking  of  funds  for  other  media, 
with  radio  omitted,  put  radio  at  a  comjietitive 
ilisailvantage;  that  the  Army’s  preference  would 
l)e  tjscd  as  proof  that  newspapers  were  a  superior 
medium,  j 

That’s  silly  enough,  by  itself,  but  the  .\ug.  24 
bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  adds  this: 

“  .  .  .  evidently  radio  operators  have  a  more 


AMERICAN  JOURNALISM  lost  one  of  its  grand 
figures  last  week  in  the  death  of  Robert  F. 
Paine,  Editor  Emeritus  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
who  for  61  years  made  generous  contributions  of 
his  heart  and  mind  to  improving  the  practices  of 
his  profession. 

To  younger  men  in  journalism  “Uncle  Bob” 
Paine  was  a  .somewhat  legendary  figure,  but  he 
as  a  giant  in  his  days  as  editor  of  the  Press  and 
as  co-w'orker  with  E.  W.  Scripps  in  the  formation 
of  the  Scripps-McRae  group  of  newspapers.  Both 
NEA  Service  and  the  United  Press,  in  their  early 
days,  were  organized  and  directed  by  Mr.  Paine. 

Scores  of  young  newspapermen  who  were  later 
to  make  their  names  known  to  all  the  country 
were  trained  under  the  kindly  but  sharp  tutelage 
of  Bob  Paine.  He  taught  a  fearless,  hard-hitting 
journalism,  alert  to  battle  fraud  and  corruption. 


A  L 


and  ready  at  the  drop  of  a  hat  to  fight  for  civic 
and  social  improvements.  He  worked  and  was 
powerful  in  a  day  when  many  corrupt  practices 
now  barred  by  law  were  rife,  and  his  heavy  edi¬ 
torial  blows  resulted  in  numerous  local  reforms. 

One  of  the  greatest  tributes  to  his  character  is 
the  love  and  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  those 
who  worked  for  him.  “Pupils”  of  “Uncle  Bob” 
enjoy  relating  anecdotes  of  their  Cleveland  days 
revealing  his  many  kindnesses  and  his  brilliance 
as  a  teacher.  This  is  be.st  shown  in  the  ('leveland 
Pre.ss  editorial  .saluting  his  memory.  It  said: 


"A  free  press  is  the  protagonist  and  preserver 
of  all  rights,  the  foe  and  destroyer  of  all  tyran¬ 
nies.  It  insures  every  good  cause  a  hearing  and 
every  false  doctrine  a  challenge.  It  is  the  ser¬ 
vant  of  Religion,  Philosophy,  Science  and  Art, 
the  agent  of  truth,  justice  and  civilization.  Pos¬ 
sessing  it,  no  people  can  be  held  in  intellectual 
or  political  bondage.  Without  it  none  can  be 
secure  against  any  form  o-f  enslavement." — 
Cornerstone  inscription  on  Austin  (Tex.)  Tribune 
building,  written  by  Edmunds  Travis,  editor  of 
the  Tribune. 


He  was  our  patron  .saint.  We  l(M)ked  up 
lo  him.  From  him  largely  came  the  edi¬ 
torial  principles  and  ideals  which  form  the 
basic  pattern  of  our  newspaper.  He  was  our 
Lief  Ericson.  We  navigate  in  the  course  he 
charted. 

One  afternoon  with  Bob  Paine  we  shall 
always  remember.  He  was  in  rare  good 
form.  \  small  group  of  the  younger  folks 
on  the  staff  had  gathered  around  him  while 
he  talked.  He  did  not  pontificate.  He  never 
did  that.  He  was  not  dogmatic.  He  was 
never  that.  He  talked  in  a  quiet  conversa¬ 
tion  tone,  reminiscing  a  little,  philosophiz¬ 
ing  a  little,  cautioning  a  little,  stimulating 
a  great  deal. 

Of  the  things  he  .said  on  that  tarasion  one 
alatve  all  others  stood  out. 

“There  are  two  things  a  man  needs  in  our 
bu.sine.ss,”  Bob  Paine  told  us  that  after¬ 


noon. 

“.\  brain  and  a  heart.” 

His  sharp  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  strong 
mouth  relaxed  into  a  smile  under  the  close- 
cropped  gray  mustache  that  usually  gave  his 
face  a  formidable  appearance. 

“U.se  your  brain,  first,”  he  said,  “to  know 
what  the  situation  is  you  face,  and  then  let 
voiir  heart  hold  the  balance  of  the  decision.” 


The  wi.se  counsel  of  Bob  Paine  lives  in  the 
minds  of  tho.se  he  taught,  and  the  hearts  of  news- 
pa|)ernien  everywhere  .salute  his  memory. 


FOOTNOTE  TO  HISTORY 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT’S  reference  to  the 
purchase  of  Loui.siana  in  his  .statement  to  Con¬ 
gress  regarding  the  deal  with  Great  Britain  has 
touched  off  .some  phony  history  in  news  dis¬ 
patches.  The  impres.sion  is  given  that  President 
.Ieffer.son  clo.sed  the  deal,  then  told  Congress  of 
an  accompli.shed  fact.  He  didn’t. 

Jefferson  feared  that  Najioleon  I,  occupying  the 
great  territory  recently  ceded  to  France  by  Spam 
would  choke  off  the  river  commerce  of  the  young 
United  States  by  a  l>ottle-neck  iit  New  Orleans 
He  was  doubtful  of  his  constitutional  powers  t( 
acquire  territory,  but  neverthele.ss  instructed  thf 
.\merican  Minister  to  Paris  to  negotiate  for  the 
purcha.se  t)f  New  Orleans  and  West  Florida 
While  the.se  tlragged,  Napoleon  engaged  in  ai 
un.succe.ssful  naval  exiiedition  to  the  West  Indie? 
and  decided  he  wanted  no  more  transatlanti' 
ventures,  .\ccording  to  the  historian  Charles  K 
Beard,  no  one  was  more  surprised  than  .Icfferso'- 
when  his  envoys,  Livingston  and  Monroe,  ic 
formed  him  that  Napoleon  was  willing  to  sell  th 
whole  Ixtui.siana  tract  for  a  sum  that  eventuall' 
amounted  to  $27,267,622.  Jefferson  approved  th 
signing  of  the  treaty,  despite  his  constitutional 
qualms,  and  then  submitted  the  treaty  for  rati¬ 
fication  by  the  Senate,  which  al.so  overcame  it? 
.strict  constructionist  doubts.  The  United  State 
took  formal  possession  on  March  10.  1801^ 
11  months  after  the  treaty  was  .signed. 


Pli 


Rogers  Memorial  Commission,  at¬ 
tended  its  meeting  Aug.  29  at  Clare- 
more  to  arrange  for  removal  of  the 
body  of  Will  Rogers  from  California 
to  Claremore  for  interment  in  the 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


PERSONAL 

mention 


for  national 
syndication 


GEORGE  WRIGHT,  editor-in-chief, 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  News-Herald,  is 
one  of  Canada’s  best  known  news- 
_  paper  men.  Af- 

0ter  serving  on  ' 
papers  in  Lon-  i 
don  he  came  to  i 
this  continent  1 
and  35  years  ago  | 
put  in  a  brief ; 
spell  on  the  New 

From  Manhat¬ 
tan  he  traveled 
west  and  spent  i 
some  time  in  j 
Chicago.  In  1915 
was  appointed ; 
editor  of  the! 
Saskatoon  (Sask.)  Star  and  a  couple  | 
of  years  later  was  first  editor  of  the  I 
Regina  (Sask.)  Post.  Leaving  the 
Post  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Star  as  chief  editorial  writer 
and  served  successively  as  editor  and 
associate  editor-in-chief. 

Later,  for  one  year  he  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Montreal  Herald,  a 
property  of  the  Star.  He  went  to 
British  Columbia  in  1936  at  which 
time  he  joined  the  News-Herald.  His 
American  journalism  at  daily  coliimn  “Casual  Comments”  has 
the  Oriental  Culture  Summer  College  a  large  following  on  the  coast, 
of  Tokyo.  Wright  served  in  the  Matable  war 

Crombie  Allen,  retired  publisher  of  and  in  the  South  African  campaign. 
Ontario  (Cal.)  Report,  is  making  an  He  received  the  official  thanks  of  the 
Arctic  Circle  tour.  Mr.  Allen  is  visit-  government  of  Jugoslavia  and  was 
Alaska  during  the  decorated  with  the  order  of  Polonia 
Irredenta  by  the  Polish  government 
for  services  rendered. 


1899,  and  his 

son,  John  E.  jHi  a  cer  ifica 

Motz,  being  at  e 

present  manag-  W.  J.  Moh  ^ 
ing  editor  of  the  J^^t  editc 

Record.  Mr.  Motz,  who  became  gen- 
eral  manager  of  the  Record  in  1919  Ernest 

is  also  first  vice-president  of  the  Tribune, 

Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Associa-  of  the  G« 
tion.  announce 

Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  editorial  direc-  volume  c 
tor,  Detroit  Free  Press,  has  written 
an  article,  describing  “Eddie  Guest,  pagos. 

Himself,”  for  the  September  issue  of 

the  Rotarian  magazine.  Mr.  Bingay 

has  presented  a  friendly  picture  of 
Edgar  A.  Guest,  poet-humorist  on  the 
Free  Press  staff  and  a  member  of  the 
Detroit  Rotary  Club  for  25  years. 

William  Allen  White,  Emporia 
IKan.)  Gazette  editor,  was  recently 
elected  chairman  of  a  non-partisan 
committee  to  work  for  the  merit  sys¬ 
tem  constitutional  amendment  in  ing  newspapers  in 
Kansas.  The  amendment  will  be  trip. 

voted  on  at  the  November  election.  Henry  J.  Haskell,  editor,  Kansas 

E.  W.  Freeman,  publisher.  Pine  City  Star;  Joe  W.  Seacrest,  publisher. 

Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial,  and  George  Lincoln  Nebraska  State  Journal  and  spending  their  vacation  at 

H  Adams,  publisher.  Pine  Bluff  Victor  F.  Barnett,  national  advertis-  Island  Mich 

Graphic,  left  Aug.  29  for  Hawesville  ing  manager,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  WorM,  ’  ,  ..  . 

and  other  points  It  Kentucky  to  com-  played  a  conspicuous  part  m  the  mid-  Benn  Kmovsky,  advertising  direc- 
memorate  their  departure  from  west  defense  conference  in  connec-  ^r,  Mdwaukee  S^tinel,  effective 
Hawesville  to  Pine  Bluff  50  years  ago  tion  with  the  national  defense  pro-  Sept.  1  has  changed  his  name  to  Benn 
this  month.  On  the  trip  5a  years  ago,  gram  held  in  Kansas  City  Aug.  30,  ^aj  and  is  so  advising  his  friends 
the  pu..,shers  and  three  others  at  which  nine  mid- western  states  and  business  contacts, 
traveled  by  boat  to  Memphis  and  were  represented.  Mr.  Haskell  ad-  Rufus  R.  Ness,  business  manager, 

thence  to  Pine  Bluff  by  rail.  Of  the  dressed  the  afternoon  session  on  “The  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Journal,  spoke 
original  group  of  five,  only  the  two  Future  of  Our  Export  Market.”  Mr.  on  “The  Value  of  the  Newspaper  as 
publishers  survive  '  Seacrest  was  in  charge  of  the  after-  an  Educational  Medium”  at  a  recent 

Fay  N.  Seaton,  Manhattan  (Kan.)  ^  Elizabeth  Kiwanis 

Chronicle  and  Mercury  publisher,  and  ‘charge  of  the  evenmg  session.  Cl^. 

McDill  “Huck”  Boyd,  Phillipsburg  William  A.  Reimert,  executive  edi-  Thomas  Quinn,  classified  advertis- 
(Kan )  Review  editor  have  been  ap-  tor  of  the  Call-Chronicle  newspapers  ing  manager,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record 
pointed  to  handle  publicity  for  the  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  was  recently  the  Newspapers,  discussed  propaganda 
Republican  campaign  in  Kansas  this  guest  speaker  of  the  Mount  Carmel,  Aug.  28,  before  the  Albany  Exchange 
fall,  according  to  an  announcement  Po-i  Rotary  Club.  He  delivered  an  Club. 

made  recently  by  State  Chairman  address  that  pictured  the  moral  col-  John  Reed,  advertising  manager, 

Walter  Fees.  Seaton  will  serve  as  lapse  that  precipitated  the  present  Ambridge  (Pa.)  Citizen,  and  Mrs. 

director  of  general  nublicity,  and  world  war.  Reed,  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  born 


George  Wright 


Major  AL 
WILLUMS 


“The  best,  most  intimately 
informed  air  expert  in  the 
United  States.” 

— Captain  Eddie  Rickenbacker 


Air  power  today  has  become  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  na¬ 
tion.  With  the  A1  Williams  daily 
column  we  are  able  to  offer  you 
its  leading  exponent. 

Advance  orders  have  come  in 
from  the 


In  The  Business  Office 


AKRON  Beacon- Journal 
ATLANTA  Journal 
BUFFALO  Evening  News 
DETROIT  Free  Press 
MIAMI  Herald 
NASHVILLE  Banner 
PHILADELPHIA  Record 
ST.  LOUIS  Post-Dispatch 
W  ICIHTA  Beacon 


Release  is  immediate.  For  reser¬ 
vations,  for  samples,  plea.se  write 
or  wire  to 


Anniston  (Ala.)  Star,  recently  spoke 
on  “Alabama  and  the  War”  at  the  ^  ~ 

annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  F.  C.  Rebstocic 
High  School  Principals  at  Hunting¬ 
don  College,  Montgomery,  Ala.  Post-Telegram, 

Norris  G.  Henthorne,  editor,  Tulsa  sistant  business 
World,  Walter  M.  Harrison,  managing  the  World  War  1 
editor,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  tion  division  of 
Times,  and  Harrington  Wimberly,  the  Journal  in 
publisher,  Altus  Times  -  Democrat,  Ralph  Bastaii 
members  of  the  Oklahoma  Will  Booth  Newspap( 
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EDITOR  6,  PUBLISHER 
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continued  from  page  21 

new  Super-Highway  of  Pennsylvania 
Aug.  2$  and  26. 

Courtney  Burr  has  been  appointed 
to  the  national  advertising  staff  of  the 
SoTi  Francisco  Chronicle  to  handle 
financial  and  travel  accounts.  Robert 
E.  Gleason  has  succeeded  him  on  the 
Chronicle  real  estate  advertising  staff. 

Kenneth  Kegan,  advertising  director 
for  the  old  Akron  Times-Press,  has 
been  named  commercial  manager  for 
WAKR.  Akron’s  newest  radio  station 
now  under  construction,  S.  Bernard 


Berk,  WAKR  owner,  has  announced. 
Keegan  was  with  the  Times-Press 
from  1928  to  1938  when  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Indianapolis  Times, 
Scriops-Howard  da'lv 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ! 

JIvrry  Saturday  Since  1884 

Includi'rsi  Tke  Journalist,  merged  1907;  Nr:vspap/r. 
tiom,  mcr^ged  192o:  Tfu  Fourth  Estau,  merged  1927- 
Titles  Patented,  Rejristercd  Contents  Coovriphled 
The  EDiTOR  &  PUBLISHER  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Iamks  Wright  Browx,  Presidfnt 
James  Wright  Brown,  Jr.,  Vice  President 
Charle:  B.  (iRoomes,  Treasurer 

Chas,  T.  Sti  art,  Secretary _ 

General  Ofices: 

Seventeenth  Floor  Old  Times  Building 
42nd  Street  and  Broadway.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

_  BR>  ant  9-:iar>2,  atl.Vi.  :m4.  mv>  and  mvi 

The  ()idlst  Pi  blishers*  and  Advertisers’ 

_ _ Joc'RXAL  IX  .America _ 

■*"ARTiaR  T.  Ropb,  Editor:  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
.\funag:in.  Editor;  Robert  U.  Brown,  Srss  Eiditor; 
Waiter  .F.  StiisEiDER,  Jssociate  Editor;  John  J. 
Clolchi  r.  Stephen  J.  Monchak.  Jack  Prici., 
Frank  Fehlmax  Mrs.  L.  Dare,  Lihrarjan. 
James  Wright  Frown,  Jr.,  Publisher;  Charles  B. 
OroomeS,  C'neri.l  Manager;  Charles  T.  Sti  art. 
.Idiertisin:  Direct'  r;  (iEORGE  H.  Strate:,  CArculation 
Manacer;  Uiris  Foxtaixe,  Clussined  Manafser; 

John  Jo?insox,  / *heement  Manager. _ 

If  ashin:fon„  f).  ('.  Correspondent:  CiExerai.  1*ren'' 
•Associaiiox.  James  j.  Betler  and  George  H. 
Mannin^;,  Jr.,  1H7()  Xational  Pre  s  C.lub  Bid:., 
Phone  Metropolitan  lOsO. 

Chicato  hdiior:  Ge:orge  Brandenbi  rg.  921 
London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Building,  .'UiO  \orth 

Michi^ar  A.e.,  Tel.  Dearborn  0771. _ 

Pacific  Coast  Co-respondent:  Campbell  Wat>on, 
21‘12  Derby  Street  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Telephone:  I'horn- 
wall  5o’)7;  Ken  Taylor,  1215  Sortk  Hobart  BouL, 
lx)s  .Angeles.  Te  ephone,  Hempstead  5722.  Adier- 
tisinc  Rfpresentati:e:  Duncan  A.  Scott  &  Co.,  Mill: 
Building,  San  Francisco;  Telephone  Sutter  ld9d; 
If  estern  i  Pacific  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Telephone 
Prospect  5^119. 

London  Ofice:  Vera  Chandler,  7  St.  Martins  Mews, 
Trafalgar  Square-,,  1,/ondon,  W.  C.  2,  F.ngland,  Tele¬ 
phone;  'I'cmplc  Lar  iiOOt).  Paris,  t  rance  Corres^on~ 
dent:  Bernhard  Racser,  25  Rue  Rennequin,  Tcie- 
phone  Ftoilc  07  79.  Paris,  Erance,  Business  Office 
Representati'.e:  Sydneiy  R.  Cij^rke,  International 
Ser\  icc,  70  Rue  des  Petits-Champs,  Telephone  Opera 

00-27. _ 

Far  Eastern  Correspondent:  Hass  R.  Johansen, 
c-o  Osaka  Mainichi,  Osaka,  Japan  and  James  Shen, 

P.  O.  Boi  107,  (^hung  King,  Chin*. _ 

Display  Advertising  rates  effective  Dec.  1,  19d7: 
S5c  per  agate  line  or  series  of  insertions  as  foUow’s: 


iLines 
Sizes  Ag&te 

Time 

6 

limes 

13 

Times 

26 

Times 

52 

Times 

Page  672 
Page!  3.'16 
,'iPage.  168 
H  Page  84 
‘.liPage  42 

l,!75 

154 

85 

55 

3;t 

S2:i4 

131 

72* 

47* 

28* 

$220 

123 

68* 

44* 

26* 

$206 

116 

64* 

41* 

24* 

$182 

103 

57 

37 

22  ' 

The  single  c<^umn  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card  at 
a  cost  of  $22,  prr  week  earns  as  low  a  race  on  a  52 
time  basis  as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $182  per 
page;  $103  half  page;  $57  quarter  page.  *  Quarter, 
eighth  and  MtCeenth  pages  must  be  on  definite  copy 

schedule. _ 

Classified  Rates:  90c  per  agate  line  one  time;  70c 

per  agate  line  four  times. _ 

Situations  Wanted:  5(k  per  agate  line  one  time; 
40c  per  agate  line  four  times  (count  five  words  to 

the  line). _ 

Subscription  Rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance 
United  States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per  year; 

Canada.  $4  50;  Foreign,  $5. _ 

Club  Rates:  I'he  club  rates  are  applicable  to  all 
subscriptions  in  any  one  organisation — whether  paid 
for  by  the  company  or  individuals.  Three  subscrip¬ 
tions  tv-  separate  addresses  for  one  year  each  or  one 
subscription  for  three  years,  $10;  five  or  more  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  onr  group  to  different  addresses  for  one 
\ear  at  $3.00  each  or  individual  subscription  for  five 
years  at  $15.00;  additional  subscriptions  on  the  same 

basis — .lamely  three  dollars  each. _ 

Membe:.-:  The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Adver¬ 
tising  rederati  m  of  America,  National  Editorial 
Association,  National  Better  Business  Bureaus  and 
the  Auiit  Bureau  of  Circulations  with  an  average 
audited  net  prU  (ABC)  as  follows 


Six  Months 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis- 1 
tribution  j 

June  30, 1940 . 

i2,4ai 

13,233 

“  1939 . 

12,726 

13,783 

“  1938 . 

12,360 

13,312 

“  1937 . 

11,482 

12,751 

“  I9.3t. . 

10,778 

11,801 

“  193.-. . 

10,225 

11.333 

“  193^1 . 

9,359 

10,592 

“  193:; . 

8,796 

10,320 

“  I93J . 

9,920 

10,987 

"  I9;il . 

10,497 

ll,.'Hi9 

i9;if) . 

10.816 

12,216 

192'.l . 

9.878 

11, 10.-. 

W.  M.  HINES,  city  editor,  Atlanta 
Constittition,  will  teach  a  course  in 
practical  newspaper  work,  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  at  Oglethorpe  University, 
Atlanta.  Classes  will  be  held  the 
first  hour  of  the  college  day  and  will 
begin  Sept.  24. 

Bernard  J.  Ballentine,  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  Mount  Clemens  (Mich.)  Daily 
Leader,  and  director  of  recreation  of 
the  city  of  Mount  Clemens,  has  been 
appointed  by  Gov.  L.  D.  Dickinson 
as  a  Michigan  representative  to  the 
25th  National  Recreation  Congress  at 
Cleveland,  Sept.  30-Oct.  4. 

James  R.  Ulrich,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Berkeley  (Cal.)  Daily  Gazette, 
has  been  named  telegraph  editor. 

George  B.  Schuyler,  for  14  years 
telegraph  editor,  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
Gazette  and  Bulletin  has  joined  the 
Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle.  He  is  the  son  of 
Elmer  L.  Schuyler,  for  30  years  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Gazette  and  Bulletin. 

James  L.  Monihan,  reporter,  re- 
writeman  and  copy  reader  on  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  for  the 
last  22  years  has  retired  on  a  pension. 
Mr.  Monihan.  who  is  70,  will  resume 
■1  law  practice  which  he  gave  up  many 
years  ago  to  go  into  newspaper  work. 
He  has  opened  offices  in  the  Bulletin 
Building. 

Paul  Ramsey,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Washington  Bureau,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  city  desk,  succeeding 
Iferman  Lowe,  who  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  City  Hall.  Charles  Ellis, 
administration  reporter,  goes  to 
Washington. 

Glen  W.  Naves,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald- Journal  staff  writer.  Editor  & 
Publisher  correspondent  and  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Air  Mail 
Society,  has  been  appointed  by 
Chairman  Harry  Woodburn  Chase, 
chancellor  of  New  York  University, 
on  a  committee  of  philatelists  to  ar¬ 
range  benefit  stamp  auctions  for  war 
lefugees’  relief. 

Arthur  Gurley,  sports  editor,  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.  C.)  Journal,  has  been 
named  a  member  of  the  Order  of 
DeMolay’s  executive  council  in  Spar¬ 
tanburg. 

Calvin  D.  Mansfield,  court  reporter, 
Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Evening  Union, 
was  announced  Sept.  2  as  nominat¬ 
ing  committee  choice  for  next  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Atlantic  City  Press  Club. 
Mansfield  was  chairman  of  this  year’s 
National  Headliners’  Club  Frolic 
there.  The  Press  Club  elects  Sept. 
21.  Louis  F.  Cunningham  Jr.,  cor¬ 
respondent  there  for  the  New  York 
Times  and  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin,  and  William  F.  Carter,  local 
AP  correspondent,  were  nominated 
for  first  and  second  vice-presidents. 

Ted  Hammer,  of  the  Burlington 
(la.)  Hawkeye-Gazette  news  staff, 
has  been  elected  librarian-curator  of 
the  American  Numismatic  Association 
at  its  annual  convention  held  last 
v'eek  at  Detroit. 

John  Daley,  formerly  of  the 
Bangor  (Me.)  Commerciml  reportorial 
siaff  has  begun  publication  of  the 
Brewer  (Me.)  Register,  an  eight  page 
weekly.  Brewer  is  across  the  river 
from  Bangor. 

Ben  Lowenberg,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  sports  writer,  has  been 
renamed  football  coach  at  St.  John’s 
school,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

Warren  Mac  Allen,  rewriteman, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger, 
has  resigned. 


George  Henhoeffer,  reporter,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  is 
taking  a  flying  course  at  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  airport  and  is  writing  a  series 
of  articles  about  his  experiences  as  a 
cadet  pilot. 

James  H.  Bready,  son  of  the  late 
James  E.  Bready,  night  city  editor 
ot'  the  old  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
has  joined  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  copy  desk  staff. 

Wally  Helm,  reporter  and  photog¬ 
rapher,  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital, 
and  Mrs.  Helm,  are  the  parents  of  a 
son  bom  Aug.  6  in  Topeka. 

Martin  W.  Busch,  Omaha  musician, 
was  appiointed  music  critic  for  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald,  effec¬ 
tive  Sept.  1.  He  succeeds  August  M. 
Borglum,  who  retired  early  in  the 
summer.  Mr.  Bush  began  writing 
n’usic  criticism  for  the  old  Omaha 
(Neb.)  Bee,  continuing  on  the  Bee- 
News  staff  until  1937.  He  has  been 
head  of  the  music  department  at  the 
University  ot  Omaha  since  1932. 

Harry  L.  Waddell,  financial  writer 
and  Albany  correspondent  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  is  now  serving 
as  assistant  news  editor  of  the  paper. 

Gibbs  R.  Allen,  formerly  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  editorial  staff, 
and  later  manager  of  the  publicity  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Milwaukee  Association 
of  Commerce,  is  now  on  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  telegraph  desk.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Allen  announced  the  birth 
f>f  a  son.  Peter  Gibbs,  at  Columbia 
Hospital  in  Milwaukee,  Aug.  29. 

Reynolds  Smith,  sports  writer,  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Times-Herald,  captured 
the  annual  Brae  Burn  Country  Club 
golf  championship  in  Houston  last 
week-end. 

A.  R.  (Bud)  Colegrove,  formerly 
Cl*  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post, 
has  joined  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press 
copy  de.sk. 

Kenneth  Toler,  who  has  been  serv¬ 
ing  as  Tri-State.s  editor  of  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  during  the  last 
seven  months,  has  returned  to  the 
Jackson,  Miss.,  bureau  of  the  paper 
as  bureau  chief  at  his  own  request. 
Taking  his  p>ost  in  Memphis  was  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Sisson,  who  served  as  bureau 
chief  at  Jackson. 

James  B.  Gibson,  former  political 
writer,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion 
Ledger,  has  purchased  the  Centreville 
Jeffersonian,  a  weekly,  from  H.  A. 
Schmidt  of  Forest.  Miss. 

Dick  Freeman,  sports  editor,  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  presented  a 
trophy  and  leather  jackets  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  softball  team  which  won  the 
annual  Chronicle  softball  tournament 
this  year.  The  tournament,  believed 
to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind,  was  en¬ 
tered  by  168  teams  and  lasted  10  days. 


New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Sunday 
Times,  Sept.  1,  Annual  Insurance  edi¬ 
tion,  4  pages. 

Huron  (S.  D.)  Huronite,  Aug.  27 
State  Fair  Section,  12  pages. 

Middlesboro  (Ky.)  Daily  News, 
Aug.  30,  50th  Anniversary  of  Middles¬ 
boro,  52  pages. 

Woodward  (Okla.)  Daily  Press, 
Aug.  31,  Elks  Rodeo  Eklition,  32  pages) 
4  sections. 

Cherokee  (la.)  Daily  Times,  Aug. 
29,  19th  Annual  Pilot  Rock  Plowing 
Match  Edition,  34  pages,  5  sections. 

Berwyn  (Ill.)  Beacon,  Aug.  29, 
Silver  Anniversary  Edition,  60-page 
tabloid  edition. 

#l)ituarp 


Special  Editions 


LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER,  Sept. 

2.  Annual  Progress  Edition,  36 
pages,  four  sections  (main  section, 
aviation,  motion  pictures,  and  horse 
breeders),  including  two  layouts  in 
three  colors  and  black. 

Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  News-Press, 
Aug.  11,  Fiesta  Edition,  84  pages,  six 
sections  including  a  24-page  tabloid 
rotogravure  section. 

Kinston  (N.  C.)  Free  Press,  Aug. 
29,  Annual  Trade,  Goodwill  and  To¬ 
bacco  Edition,  28  pages. 

Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus, 
Aug.  30,  Annual  Tobacco-Cotton  Edi¬ 
tion,  24  pages. 

Healdsburg  (Cal.)  Tribune,  Aug. 
26,  75th  anniversary  edition,  80  pages 


MRS.  ADEL  I A  CORY  IRWIN,  79, 
publisher,  Brookville  (Ind.)  Demo¬ 
crat,  died  at  her  home  in  Brookville 
Aug.  30.  She  had  operated  the  news¬ 
paper  in  recent  years  since  the  death 
of  her  husband,  Manard  Irwin,  its 
publisher  since  1891. 

Elmer  E.  (^arke,  76,  publisher  of 
the  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat  from 
1911  until  retirement  in  1926,  died 
Aug.  30  in  a  Little  Rock  hospital  fol¬ 
lowing  an  illness  of  ten  years. 

Harry  H.  Wolcott,  64,  editor, 
Lamed  (Kan.)  Chronoscope,  died  re¬ 
cently  at  his  home  in  Lamed.  He 
purchased  the  Chronoscope  with  the 
late  L.  M.  Christy  in  1907. 

Frank  A.  Bausch,  38,  former  city 
editor  of  Jamaica  Long  Island  Daily 
Press,  died  Aug.  30  in  the  Queens 
General  Hospital,  Jamaica,  from  in¬ 
juries  suffered  when  he  was  crushed 
between  his  car  and  a  tree.  Bausch 
unknowingly  left  his  car  in  reverse 
gear  when  it  stalled  and  it  moved 
backward  when  he  cranked  it.  When 
he  attempted  to  grasp  the  steering 
gear  he  was  thrown  between  a  tree 
and  the  car. 

Walter  E.  Rinchlew,  57,  associated 
for  31  years  with  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
newspapers,  died  at  his  home  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  Sept.  2. 

Herbert  S.  Spencer,  55,  veteran  As¬ 
sociated  Press  traffic  employe,  died 
Aug.  29  at  Abbott  Hospital,  Minne¬ 
apolis.  He  joined  the  AP  in  1904  and 
had  worked  in  the  Chicago  bureau 
for  25  years  before  going  to  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  St.  Paul. 

Joseph  R.  Tomlin,  85,  sergeant-at- 
arms  for  life  of  the  Cincinnati  Adver¬ 
tisers’  Club,  died  last  week.  He  was 
retired  about  five  years  ago  by  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star  after  65  years 
of  service.  He  was  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  club  and  later  its 
treasurer,  in  which  post  he  served 
for  some  20  years. 

Charles  L.  Gotthart,  69,  former 
Chicago  newspaperman  for  more  thM 
20  years,  died  Aug.  20  of  heart  dis¬ 
ease.  Included  among  the  survivors 
are  a  son,  Charles,  Jr.,  financial  writer 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Henry  O’Keefe,  sports  editor  and 
for  more  than  35  years  an  employ* 
of  the  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Sentinel 
died  Aug.  20  at  a  hospital  after  an 
abdominal  operation.  He  was  62  yean 
old. 

"AIRMADA"  WAS  USED 

From  the  Brownwood  (Tex.)  Bulle¬ 
tin  came  word  last  week  that  it  hac 
used  the  word  “airmada”  last  January 
in  a  banner  and  previous  to  that  had 
used  it  in.  decks.  In  its  Aug.  17  issue 
Editor  &  Publisher  credited  a  Hart- 


Enclosed  in  a  color  cover  printed  on  ford  (Coim.)  Times  copyreader  will’ 
magazine  paper,  76  of  the  pages  were  creating  the  word  to  fit  the  combinR' 
tabloid  in  size,  offering  a  historical  tion  of  air  power  with  large  numters 
review  of  Healdsburg.  now  being  employed  by  the  Nazis. 
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You  wouldn’t  think  These  People*  would 
seed  nny  help  to  Spend  V-A  Billion  Dollnis  .  . 


But  they  do.  Lots  of  help. 
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For  it  is  a  fact  that  people  must  have  more  than  just  the  MEANS  to  buy. 
They  must  also  liave  the  (CONFIDENCE  to  buy  .  .  .  the  INCENTIVE  to  buy  .  .  .  and  the 
OPPORTUNITY  to  buy. 

That’s  where  vou  come  in  .  .  . 


riie  Urpt.  <»f  C«»iiiiii*‘rce  fsays  that  the  10,176,000 
good  people  of  Pennsylvania*  spent  $2,490,- 
910.000  at  retail  last  year.  They  will  spend  as 
inueh,  and  probably  more,  this  year  and  next 
year. 

'I’hey  spend  $698,241,000  for  food  and  grocery 
prodiiets;  $76,127,000  in  drug  stores;  $301,- 
365,000  for  automobiles;  $110,920,000  for  the 
gas  and  oil  to  run  them;  $209,164,000  for 
clothing;  millions  more  for  liquor  and  tobacco 
I  .  .  furniture,  electrical  appliances  and  all  sorts 
of  general  merehandise. 

'I'he  big  point  is  that  all  this  money  just  didn't 
go  out  and  spend  itself.  For  a  good  bit  of  it 
was  carefully  steered  into  certain  specific  brands 
by  a  group  of  alert  advertisers  who  intelligently 
used  newspapers  to  do  this  job.  It  is  really 
surprising  how  much  help  people  need  to  spend 
their  money. 


Helping  people  spend  money  narrows  down  to 
simply  this.  Your  national  a<lvertising  can  shout 
every-onee-in-awhi’  ■  to  a  mayhe-million  families 
in  this  healthy  Pennsylvania  market.  Or  it  can 
whisper,  cjuietly  and  persuasively,  to  three  times 
that  many  million  buyers  anywhere  from  52  to 
365  times  a  year.  The  spotty  shouting  might  be 
any  of  several  media.  The  winning  whisper  is 
newspapers. 

riiere  are  138  Key  City  and  Hometown  news¬ 
papers  in  Pennsylvania.  In  mass,  they  add  up 
to  3,311.296  circulation.  Individually,  each  and 
every  one  of  them  is  a  market,  wrapped  up  and 
ready  for  selling.  Using  them  all,  you  can  buy 
lOO-lines,  52  times  a  year  for  $55,276.  Or  the 
other  extreme  of  28-lines  312  times  for  $92,863. 

One  of  these  schedules,  or  a  variation,  is  for  you. 
Start  this  job  right  note — early  September.  By- 
Spring  y'ou  couldn't  he  persuaded  to  stop  it. 


•  Thousands  of  retailers,  hundreds  of 
sectional  advertisers,  and  many  na* 
tional  advertisers  have  proved  that 
newspapers,  properly  used,  will  con* 
sistently  sell  goods  at  a  profit.  Be 
sure  to  osk  a  Pennsylvania  newspaper 
representative  to  give  you  your  free 
copy  of  the  workbook,  "How  to  Use 
Newspapers  to  Increase  Net  Profits." 


THE  COOPERATING  NEWSPAPERS  OF 


L|i  to  3,000  (arrulation 

.Vllquippa  Gazette  (E) 
.\inbrldge  Citizen  (E) 

Berwick  Enterprise  (E) 

Bristol  Courier  (E) 

CarlLsle  Sentinel  (E) 

Columbia  News  (E) 

Doylestown  Intelligencer  (E) 
Greenville  Record  Argus  (E) 
.leannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Lansdale  North  Penn  Reporter 
(E) 

I.ehighton  Leader  (E) 
Vlonongahela  Publishing  Co. 
.Mount  Carmel  Item  (E) 

State  College  &  Bellefonte 
Centre  Times  (E) 

*Somerset  Democrat 
Tyrone  Herald  (E) 

V'andergrift  News  (E) 


3  to  10,000  Circulation 

Beaver-Rochester  Times  (E) 
Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (L) 
Bloomsburg  Press  (M) 


Bradford  Era  (M) 

Bradford  Star  &  Record  (E) 
Bradford  Herald  (S) 

Brownsville  Telegraph  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion 

<E) 

Clearfield  Progress  (E) 
Connellsville  Courier  (E) 
Dubois  Courier  Express  (M&E) 
Indiana  Gazette  (E) 

•Meadvllle  Tribune-Republican 
(M&E) 

New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E) 
Oil  City  Blizzard  (E) 
Punxsutawney  Spirit  (E) 
Stroudsburg  Record  (.M) 
Tarentum  Valley  Dallv  News 
(E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Tlmes-Mlrror  (E) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 

10  to  23,000  Circulation 
.Vltoona  Mirror  (E) 

*.4rdmore  Main  Line  Times 
Butler  Eagle  (E) 

Chester  Times  (E) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Greensburg  Review  Tribune 
(M&E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 
Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel 
(M) 

McKeesport  News  (E) 

New  Castle  News  (E) 

Norristown  Times-Ilerald  (E) 
Oil  City  Derrick  (M) 

Shamokin  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E) 

*Vpper  Darby  News 
Washington  Observer  Reporter 
(M&E) 

Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin 
(M) 

Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

25  to  30,000  Circulation 
Erie  Dispatch  Herald  (E&S) 
*^Germantown  Courier 

More  than  30,000  Circulation 
.tllentown  Call  (M&S) 
Allentown  Chronicle  (E) 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat 
(M&E) 

‘Selected  Weeklies 
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Dailies  Helped  Sears 
Build  Retail  Soles 

_ continued  jrom  page  3 

fashion  of  a  syndicated  editorial  ser¬ 
vice  to  newspapers.  Small  stores  aver¬ 
age  from  $20  to  $25  a  period.  The 
larger  stores  may  be  assessed  as  high 
as  from  $150  to  $200  a  period.  The 
yearly  expense  charge  for  sending  this 
service  to  the  stores  is  approximately 
$240,000 

Three  Types  of  Ads  Used 

Sears  doesn’t  claim  any  medals  for 
pioneering  ad'^ertising  techniques.  The 
firm’s  ads  are  based  on  sound,  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  advertising  and, 
hence,  they  are  rarely  spectacular. 
The  stores  are  told  that  each  ad  must 
have:  (1)  A  feature  or  “spotlight” 
item;  (2)  One  or  two  secondary 
items;  (3)  A  number  of  “traffic” 
items. 

Headings  are  newsy  and  attention- 
compelling,  with  great  stress  laid  on 
simple  layouts  and  accurate  illustra¬ 
tions.  Every  store  manager  is  re¬ 
quested  to  ask  himself  four  questions 
before  running  an  ad:  (1)  What  shall 
we  advertise?  (2)  How  shall  we  ad¬ 
vertise’  (3)  When  shall  we  adver¬ 
tise?  (4)  Where  shall  we  advertise? 

In  line  with  the  universal  verities 
of  retail  advertising.  Sears  ads  widen 
their  potential  market  by  supporting 
a  featured  piece  of  merchandise  with 
related  item.s  in  several  styles  and 
price  ranges.  Wide  varieties  of  items 
are  included  within  each  general 
classification.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  the  stores  run  three  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments: 

(1)  The  institutional  ad,  which  is 
infrequently  published  by  stores  al¬ 
ready  established  in  their  communi¬ 
ties.  This  type  of  ad  is  ordinarily 
used  prior  to  the  opening  of  a  new 
store  in  a  new  market. 

(2)  'The  merchandise  ad,  which  com¬ 
prises  90%  of  all  retail  advertising 
used  by  Sears. 

(3)  Ads  which  exploit  various  ser¬ 
vices  offered  by  the  company. 

Stunts,  Fads  Shunned 

Incidentally,  the  national  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  department  stresses  to  the 
store  managers  the  importance  of  page 
position  in  their  use  of  newspapers; 
recommending  they  try  to  obtain 
space  on  pages,  three,  five,  seven,  or 
on  the  back  page  of  the  first  section. 
Pages  opposite  the  comic  or  movie 
sections  are  also  considered  valuable. 
Advertising  placed  in  special  sections 
or  on  special  pages  devoted  to  par¬ 
ticular  classes  of  merchandise,  is  also 
viewed  with  favor  at  times. 

Commenting  on  the  slow,  temperate 
evo^km  of  style  and  technique  em¬ 


ployed  in  Sears  advertisements,  Mr. 
Schweger  said  the  company  is  in¬ 
clined  to  shim  stunts  and  fads.  “We 
just  go  along  and  learn  from  experi¬ 
ence,”  he  said,  “check  results  and  try 
to  be  both  sound  and  effective  from 
a  long-range  viewpoint.” 

He  told  Editor  &  Publisher  the  days 
upon  which  advertising  is  run  depend 
on  the  size  and  resources  of  the  store. 
For  instance,  stores  which  operate  in 
large  groups  and  which,  consequently, 
have  strong  advertising  budgets,  ad¬ 
vertise  every  day  with  the  biggest 
spreads  on  Thursday  to  catch  the 
week-end  business.  Large  single 
store  operations  reserve  their  heaviest 
promotion  for  Thursdays.  If  the 
store’s  budget  permits,  Sunday  ad¬ 
vertising  is  used  for  Monday  and 
Tuesday  business  on  the  theory  that 
Sunday  advertising  is  effective  for 
two  days.  Occasionally  such  stores 
advertise  on  Tuesdays  for  the  Wednes¬ 
day  mid-week  trade.  The  budget  of 
small  stores  which  operate  inde¬ 
pendent  of  groups,  permits  them  to 
advertise,  for  the  most  part,  only 
orce  a  week.  This  ad  is  usually  run 
24  hours  in  advance  of  an  evening 
when  the  store  is  open. 

Touching  on  the  “touchy”  subject 
of  why  some  stores  may  not  use  cer¬ 
tain  newspapers,  Sears  officials  em¬ 
phasized  that  publishers  who  feel  they 
have  been  “jilted  or  ignored”  by  local 
store  managers  can  take  cognizance 
of  the  unequivocal  fact  that  “there’s 
nothing  personal  intended.”  The  na¬ 
tional  retail  advertising  department 
teaches  the  stores  how  to  make  ex¬ 
haustive  tests  of  media. 

Newspapers  Tested  for  Returns 

First,  a  thorough-going  analysis  is 
made  of  the  area  in  which  the  store 
is  receiving  the  most  business  and 
then  the  newspapers  covering  that 
area  are  tested  for  returns.  Records 
are  kept  of  the  advertised  items.  After 
a  series  of  tests,  running  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  time,  the  manager  knows  what 
newspapers  he  must  use,  regardless 
of  personal  predilections. 

’There  is  nothing  amateurish  about 
these  tests,  it  was  emphasized.  They 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  each 
town  or  city  represents  a  distinct 
problem  and  that  no  generalizations 
may  be  made  concerning  media  rec¬ 
ommendations.  For  example,  Ft. 
Wayne’s  Sears  store  draws  45%  of  its 
business  from  the  rural  residents  of 
the  city’s  immediate  trading  territory. 
Yet  Milwaukee’s  business  is  almost 
exclusively  from  the  city  itself;  only 
6%  comes  from  farmers.  The  Ft. 
Wasme  store  needs  a  newspaper  with 
a  strong  rural  clientele,  it  was  stated, 
whereas  this  factor  has  only  second¬ 
ary  importance  in  the  Milwaukee  se¬ 
lection  of  a  medium. 

Turning  their  attention  to  the  forth¬ 


ONE  STEREO  AID 
I  tAat  WONT  BE  DRAFTED 

•  Defense  measures  bring  up  vi¬ 
sions  of  valued  workers  called 
away  by  selective  service.  ...  In 
refitting  personnel  to  abandoned 
tasks,  it  is  well  to  remember  how 
Certified  uniformity  saves  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  stereo  department 
....  Some  foremen  call  Certifieds 
“good  as  an  extra  hand” — a  hand, 
we  may  add,  that  will  not  be 
drafted. 

^rmio  OCT  MAT  COCCOR^nON,  9  RockoMlor  Maia,  0*pt.  P,  N«w 
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coming  54th  anniversary  sale,  which 
will  take  place  this  month.  Dr.  Emmet 
and  Mr.  Schweger  announced  that 
Sears’  newspaper  advertising  expen¬ 
ditures  will  smash  all  previous  rec¬ 
ords  for  the  event. 

■ 

N.  M.  GROUP  ELECTS 

The  New  Mexico  Press  Associatio’.i 
at  its  recent  two-day  convention  at 
Clovis,  N.  M.,  adopted  a  resolution 
which  condemned  the  practice  of  es¬ 
tablishment  during  campaign  years 
c  f  purely  political  newspapers,  as 
being  detrimental  to  the  reputation, 
ethics  and  standards  of  the  Fourth 
Estate.  The  group  elected  Will  Har¬ 
rison,  editor,  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican, 
president. 

TIME.  INC..  PROmS 

Net  profit  of  Time  Inc.,  publishers, 
of  Time,  Life,  Fortune,  Architectural 
Forum  and  the  March  of  Time  screen 
presentation,  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1940  was  $2,287,370.86,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  Aug.  30  by  Henry  R.  Luce, 
board  chairman.  The  figure  compares 
with  a  net  profit  of  $1,815,076.05  for 
the  similar  period  in  1939. 


Md.  Papers  Get  State 
Ads,  But  No  Funds 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  2— The  ad¬ 
vertising  offices  of  Maryland  news¬ 
papers  have  placed  their  State  “on  the 
books,”  by  accepting  and  running  copy 
for  which  the  commonwealth  has  no 
funds  for  cash  payment. 

The  printing  cost  for  nine  constitu¬ 
tional  amendments  imd  referenda  on 
which  voters  will  ballot  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  will  run  to  $60,000.  No  appropria¬ 
tion  was  made  to  pay  the  item. 

It  is  possible  that  the  deal  may  prove 
poor  business  for  the  newspapers.  A 
Maryland  statute  prohibits  incurring 
expenses  for  which  no  appropriation 
has  been  made.  Officials  have  given 
assurance  that  they  will  effect  a 
waiver  of  that  requirement. 

NEW  ITAUAN  DAILY 

II  Mattino  d’ America,  a  new  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  newspaper,  published 
in  both  Italian  and  English,  appeared 
this  week  in  New  York.  Frank 
Comunale  is  editor  and  publisher. 
Nicholas  Sciacca  is  business  man¬ 
ager. 
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Former  Newsman 
Is  Ass't.  Secretary 
Of  Agriculture 

Roosevelt  Adds  to  Long 
List  of  Newspapermen  in 
New  Deal  Administration 

The  Roosevelt  Administration  re¬ 
cently  reached  again  into  the  ranks  of 
newsp;iper-trained  men  to  find  a 
choice  for  key  position  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  when  President  Roosevelt  an¬ 
nounced  appointment  of  Paul  H.  Ap¬ 
pleby  as  assistant  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  ' 

Appleby  ‘published  and  edited 
county  newspapers  in  Montana,  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Iowa;  was  editor  of  the 
Iowa  Magazine;  served  on  the  staff  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
as  editorial  writer  from  1924  to  1928; 
and  was  the  owner  of  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Elast  Radford  and  Christians - 
burg,  Va ,  until  he  entered  govern¬ 
ment  service. 

Present  or  former  journalists  have 
been  important  figures  in  previous 
administrations  but,  in  the  expressed 
opinion  of  Capital  newspaper  circles, 
none  has  drawn  so  heavily  upon  the 
newspaper  world  as  the  Roosevelt 
regime. 

Newsmen  in  New  Deal  Agencies 

Expanding  agencies  and  New  Deal 
bureaus  have  taken  scores  of  active 
newspapermen  to  fill  offices  of  in¬ 
formation  specialists  and  press  rela¬ 
tions.  j 

President  Roosevelt  was  the  first 
White  House  incumbent  to  have  a 
three-man  staff  of  newspaper-trained 
secretaries — the  late  Louis  McHenry 
Howe.'  Marvin  H.  McIntyre,  and 
Stephen  T.  Elarly. 

Mr.  Early’s  assistant,  William  Has- 
sett,  a'  former  newspaperman  here  and 
abroad,  handles  press  relations  in 
Early’s  absence  and  on  many  of  the 
Presidential  trips 

Sec’^-etary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A. 
Walla[:e,  who  published  Wallace's 
Farm.'  Journal,  was  the  only  pub¬ 
lisher;  member  of  the  original  Roose¬ 
velt  Cabinet,  but  Secretary  of  Interior 
Harolil  L.  I  ekes  once  was  a  Chicago 
repoiier.  Secretary  of  Navy  Frank 
Knox;  long  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  was  recently 
adde(^  to  the  Cabinet. 

Jesi[e  Jones,  chief  of  the  vast  Fed¬ 
eral  Loan  Agency,  is  the  Houston 
(Tex.i)  Chronicle  publisher.  Heading 
up  tlte  office  of  Government  Reports, 
“overjill”  publicity  bureau  for  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  for  the  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  slated  to  direct  propa- 
gandci  in  the  event  of  war,  is  Lowell 
Mellejtt,  a  former  Scripps-Howard  ed¬ 
itor.  , 

Chairman  John  Fahey  of  the  Home 
Owners’  Loan  Corporation  is  a  former 
Massachusetts  publisher.  Assistant 
Secre  tary  of  Treasury  Herbert  E.  Gas¬ 
ton  v^as  a  New  York  World  man  be¬ 
fore  pnterirg  government  service, 
j  Former  Wage-Hour  Head 

Heading  the  wage-hour  adminis¬ 
tration  during  the  interval  between 
resignation  of  Elmer  F.  Andrews  and 
appoijntment  of  Col.  Philip  Fleming, 
v,as  Harold  D.  Jacobs  with  a  back- 
grour^d  of  two  decades  in  publishing 
and  editing  newspapers. 

Frederick  I.  Thompson  was  a  Mo¬ 
bile  !(Ala.)  publisher  before  he  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission;  Harllee 
Branch,  vi.ie-chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  went  to  that  posi¬ 
tion  ‘with  a  background  of  long  and 
successful  newspaper  experience;  and 
Nathan  Straus,  administrator  of  the 
U.  S,  Housing  Authority,  was  a  re¬ 


porter  in  New  York  City  before  en¬ 
tering  upon  his  business  career. 

And,  enacting  the  laws  which  these 
and  many  other  newspapermen  ad¬ 
minister,  is  a  Congress  which  includes 
almost  50  present  and  former  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors  and  reporters. 

■ 

Newsmen  Form 
Im-PRESS-ive 
Club  in  Georgia 

State  Capitol  Correspon¬ 
dents  Nome  "Pressroom 
Lookout  for  Politicians" 

Newspapermen  at  the  Georgia  State 
Capitol  in  Atlanta  recently,  due  to 
the  intensive  heat  or  some  other  cause 
that  brought  tongues  to  cheek,  or¬ 
ganized  a  unique  press  club. 

The  following  officials  were  named, 
as  reported  by  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  in  the  Atlanta  Journal: 

“Clebome  E.  (Grandpa)  Gregory, 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  accepted  the 
urgence  of  all  his  friends  gathered  in 
a  telephone  booth  and  ran  for  presi¬ 
dent  without  opposition. 

"No  Comment"  Committee 

“Governor  Rivers,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  editor,  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  ‘no  comment’  committee. 

“A.  Merriman  Smith,  of  United 
Press,  was  appointed  treasurer  and 
empowered  to  pay  the  four-million- 
dollar  school-teachers’  debt. 

“John  R.  Henry,  of  International 
News  Service,  who  is  still  rolling  the 
hoop  around  the  matrimonial  scat, 
drew  the  difficult  assignment  of  mu¬ 
seum  guide  for  blondes. 

“Luke  Green,  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  is  the  official  trouble  shoot¬ 
er  for  all  departments  clamping  down 
press  censorships,  also  consultant  on 
what  kind  of  sport  coat  to  wear  while 
interviewing  the  state  mattress  in¬ 
spector. 

Vice  Versa  President 

“Eld  L.  Bridges,  of  Associated  Press, 
was  elected  vice  versa  president, 
commonly  known  as  the  source  close 
to  the  source. 

“James  Branyan,  of  INS.,  is  in 
charge  of  maps  showing  what  depart¬ 
ments  to  avoid  from  day  to  day  due 
to  nasty  stories  written  about  them. 

“Ken  (Little  Sir  Elcho)  Turner,  of 
the  Constitution,  is  generalissimo  of 
the  chair-warming  squad  in  charge  of 
waiting  on  Governor  Rivers — and 
waiting  and  waiting. 

“Price  Howard,  of  AP,  sergeant  at 
arms  to  repel  the  National  Guard 
equipped  with  two  mandamuses  and 
a  rule  nisi. 

“Mrs.  Kathleen  Hogan,  Capitol 
hostess,  accepted  the  job  of  keeper  of 
telephone  calls  in  charge  of  telling 
reporters’  wives  the  same  story  they 
tell. 

“Duke  Davis,  of  the  State  Law  De¬ 
partment,  official  counsel  in  charge 
of  backing  up  ‘dope’  stories  in  which 
reporters  get  way  out  on  a  limb.  In 
this  post  he  will  have  to  be  that  man 
you  read  about  who  always  asks 
anonymity. 

“Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  (Lit)  Stanley, 
pressroom  lookout  for  politicians  and 
bill  collectors.’’ 

■ 

MARSCHER  RESIGNS 

The  resignation  of  John  C.  Marscher, 
advertising  director  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News,  was  announced  this 
week  by  Lee  Ellmaker,  publisher.  His 
successor  has  not  yet  been  named. 
Mr.  Marscher  has  joined  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record,  where  he  will  do  special 
work  in  the  local  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 


Camera  Knights 


FRANCIS  (“NIG’’)  MILLER,  photo¬ 
reporter.  That’s  what  “Nig”  Miller, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press,  styles  himself. 
He  rates  photog- 
r  a  p  h  e  r  s  right 
along  with  re¬ 
porters — and  he 
ought  to  know, 
having  studied 
journalism  a  t 
the  University  of 
Texas  and  tried 
it  practically 
with  the  Daily 
News  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  Post 
and  now  the 
Press  in  Hous¬ 
ton.  He  not  only 
does  his  reporting  with  a  flashgun, 
but  if  necessary  can  handle  his  own 
art  work  and  layouts. 

“Nig”  pioneered  in  candid  camera 
photography  and  was  the  first  to  shoot 
the  birth  of  a  baby.  Masked  in  oper¬ 
ating  room  gown  and  other  para¬ 
phernalia,  he  photographed  a  30-pic¬ 
ture  series  of  a  Caesarian  operation  in 
a  Houston  hospital  which  ran  in  two 
half-page  layouts  in  the  Press. 

He  recalls  most  vividly,  howover, 
flying  with  a  “half-crocked”  pilot  after 
an  eclipse  picture  in  a  rain  storm.  He 
got  the  pictures  and  still  flies  to  as¬ 
signments  if  possible.  He  likes  to  tell 
how  he  and  another  pilot  smuggled 
tidal  wave  pictures  out  of  Tampico, 
Mexico,  in  the  upholstery  of  their 
plane,  leaving  dummy  films  for  guards 
to  confiscate. 

“Nig”  spent  his  vacation  this  sum¬ 
mer  as  guest  photographer  for  Life 
magazine,  covering  assignments  from 
Guantanamo  Bay  to  the  Midwest. 

MAINE  MEETING 

“The  country  newspaper  will  in  the 
future  be  of  a  more  convenient  size, 
use  an  increasing  number  of  pictures 
and  streamline  its  news  stories  and 
headlines,  as  well  as  keep  its  columns 
free  of  salacious  advertising,  and 
build  up  and  improve  the  community 
it  serves,”  W.  Fletcher  Twombley, 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Press 
Association,  predicted  recently  at  the 
76th  annual  convention  of  the  Maine 
Eighty-five  members  and  guests,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  state’s  50  weekly,  semi- 
senting  the  state’s  50  weekly,  semi¬ 
weekly  and  tri-weekly  newspapers, 
attended  the  convention,  which  re¬ 
elected  present  officers.  They  are: 
President,  John  M.  Richardson,  Rock¬ 
land  Courier-Gazette;  vice-president. 
Philip  G.  Daniels,  Sanford  Tribune- 
Advocate;  secretary-treasurer.  Ora  L. 
Evans,  Piscataquis  Observer,  Dover- 
Foxcroft. 

lUDGE  CHARGES  UBEL 

Libel  suits  against  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago 
Crime  Commission  have  been  filed  in 
circuit  court  by  Municipal  Judge 
Eugene  L.  McGarry  of  Chicago,  ask¬ 
ing  $250,000  damages  in  each  case. 
The  libel  suits  against  the  News  and 
Tribune  also  name  the  publishers  of 
the  two  papers,  Col.  Frank  Knox, 
who  is  on  leave  as  Daily  News  pub¬ 
lisher  while  serving  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Tribune.  Judge  McGarry  also  alleges 
the  crime  commission’s  bulletin 
printed  libelous  articles  about  him. 
Last  Sept.  27,  Judge  McGarry  was 
indicted  on  charges  of  conspiracy  and 
malfeasance  after  an  investigation  of 
bail  bonds  posted  in  his  court,  but 
the  indictments  were  dismissed  Nov. 
21,  1939.  The  judge  was  not  renomi¬ 
nated  last  spring  and  finishes  his  term 
as  judge  in  December. 


Photography 

continued  from  page  16 

the  picture  from  the  U.  S.  cutter 
wliich  was  carrying  newspapermen  to 
meet  an  incoming  steamer.  Shortly 
alter  the  Sun  published  the  photo, 
telephone  calls  were  swamping  the 
desk,  for  prints  of  Mulligan's  shot 
Again  proof  is  given  that  the  public 
is  most  appreciative  of  good  art. 

"Kodatron  Speedlomp" 

THE  Elastman  Kodak  Company  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  it  will  mar¬ 
ket  the  Edgerton  Stroboscope  light 
under  a  new  name,  “Kodatron  Speed- 
lamp.”  The  unit  as  it  is  now  manufac¬ 
tured  will  have  an  approximate  flash 
speed  of  1 /30,000th  second.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  for  use  as  a  permanent  or 
portable  unit. 

The  rating  for  its  power  is  given 
ar  equal  to  40,000  fifty-watt  tungsten 
lamps.  The  output  after  passing 
through  the  transformers  is  2,000 
volts  with  an  amperage  ranging  from 
five  at  the  start  and  decreasing  to 
less  than  one. 

The  complete  pack  weighs  forty 
pounds  and  measures  8  x  10  x  9 
inches.  An  improved  disconnecting 
device  has  been  attached  to  the  lid 
of  the  pack,  to  prevent  accidental 
discharge.  By  means  of  a  photo¬ 
electric  cell  other  units  may  be  fired 
in  synchronization.  This  eliminates 
unnecessary  wiring. 

A  number  of  these  lamps  are  being 
operated  by  newspaper  photograph¬ 
ers.  The  first  was  used  by  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photos,  which  called  its 
lamp  the  Speedray. 

The  Kodatron  will  sell  for  $400. 

Goodwill  Value 
Hard  to  Determine 

continued  from  page  6 

will  be  arrived  at  by  means  entirely 
independent  of  any  book  entries. 

While  the  ascertainment  of  the  ex¬ 
istence,  or  of  the  non-existence,  of  a 
goodwill  value  is  more  an  accounting 
than  a  legal  problem,  it  is  even  more 
irtiportant  that  such  determination  be 
made  by  someone  thoroughly  versed 
in  all  phases  of  newspaper  operation 
and  fully  conversant  with  conditions 
and  the  trends  in  the  newspaper  field. 
It  is  significant,  that  while  banken 
and  economists  occasionally  appear  as 
witnesses  in  newspaper  tax  cases,  both 
sides  invariably  depend  primarily 
upon  those  witnesses  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  newspaper  business 
and  the  methods  which  must  be  used 
to  properly  arrive  at  fair  market 
values. 

Many  newspaper  organizations  oper¬ 
ate  broadcasting  stations.  Sometimes 
the  station  figures  are  kept  separate 
from  these  of  the  newspaper.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  but  when  the  results 
v)f  both  operations  are  intermingled 
almost  invariably  an  unnecessarily 
higher  valuation  is  assigned  to  the 
property  as  a  whole.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  broadcasting  stations 
are  subject  to  close  Governmental  su¬ 
pervision  and  this  inevitably  has  its 
effect  upon  values.  And,  decisions  af¬ 
fecting  valuations  of  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  differ  radically  from  those  ir 
the  case  of  newspaper  properties.  Each 
business,  newspaper  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  station,  should  be  given  inde¬ 
pendent  consideration  if  the  valuatior 
is  to  reflect  a  true  fair  market  value 
(or  the  property  as  a  whole. 

lOINS  PHILA.'  AGENCY 

Garry  Bub  has  resigned  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Associated  Advertisers,  Inc 
Harrisburg,  to  join  the  Stewart-Jor- 
dan  Company. 
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SEPTEMBER  7,  1940 

Tolischus  Says 
Kitchen  Table  ic 

May  Beat  Reich 

Believes  Malnutrition  Due 
To  War  Rations  Will  Play  sir 

Decisive  Role  in  Struggle  in 

CO 

Not  military  might  but  the  kitchen 
table  may  defeat  Germany,  Otto  Tol-  ca 

ischus.  veteran  New  York  Times 
European  corre¬ 
spondent,  who 
returned  to  this 
country  last 
week,  told  the 
Overseas  Press 
Club  of  America 
luncheon  at  the 
Hotel  Gladstone, 

New  York,  Sept. 

4. 

Even  Nazis  in 
Berlin  talk  about 
this  situation 
frankly  to  for-  o«o  Tolischus 
eign  correspond¬ 
ents,  Tolischus  said.  Nazi  officials  are 
worried  that  if  the  war  of  endurance 
continues  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
Reich  will  be  fac^  with  a  serious  mal¬ 
nutrition  problem  because  of  the  low 
standard  of  the  war  rations  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  have  been  living  on  for 
some  time. 

Expect!  German  Food  Pinch 

But  there  is  no  famine  in  Germany, 
he  pointed  out;  neither  is  there  hun¬ 
ger.  Indications,  however,  are  that  a 
food  pinch  will  come  to  Germany 
sometime  in  the  early  months  of  the 
coming  year.  But  even  then  an  eco¬ 
nomic  crackup  of  the  Reich  will  not 
come  soon,  he  said. 

The  Nazi  invasion  of  England  hasn’t 
occurred  yet  because  the  German 
High  Command  is  still  experimenting 
end  searching  for  new  methods  and 
tactics  to  attempt  such  action,  he 
pointed  out  from  information  he  was 
able  to  gather  from  reliable  sources 
in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  where  he  was 
stationed  for  the  last  five  months. 

Tolischus,  who  was  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  this  year  for  foreign 
correspondence  from  Germany,  was 
asked  to  take  a  six-week  leave-of- 
i'bsence  from  Germany  by  the  Propa- 
eanda  Ministry  after  the  military  had 
objected  to  a  cable  of  his  stating  that 
s  German  offensive  on  the  Western 
front  appeared  imminent. 

Nazis  Forbid  Re-entry 
He  was  in  Stockholm  when  the 
Nazis  invaded  Norway.  When  he 
Queried  the  Ministry  if  it  would  be  all 
right  for  him  to  return  to  Germany, 
he  was  told  that  he  could  enter  the 
Reich,  but  for  one  day  only,  and  then 
he  would  be  expelled.  That  is  the 
Nazi  strategy  for  avoiding  direct  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  U.  S.  writers,  he  pointed 
out. 

The  long  arm  of  the  German  propa¬ 
ganda  Ministry  reached  over  to 
Sweden  after  him  when  it  lodged  a 
strong  protest  with  the  Swedish  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  permitting  Tolischus  to 
cable  an  article  to  the  Times  stating 
that  RAF  fliers  had  done  severe  dam¬ 
age  to  German  harbors. 

Tolischus  said  the  Nazis  are  prac¬ 
tically  running  the  press  policy  of  the 
small  neutral  European  nations.  Rus¬ 
sia,  he  said,  also  is  potent  in  this  re¬ 
gard.  None  of  these  smaller  states 
cares  to  incur  the  wrath  of  the  Nazis 
or  Communists. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  the  Nazis 
«'re  sparing  no  efforts  in  cracking 
cown  on  foreign  correspondents  who 
displease  them,  Tolischus  asserted. 
His  treatment  is  a  case  in  point. 

His  book,  “They  Wanted  War,’’  an 


eye  witness  story  of  the  last  seven 
years  in  Germany,  is  a  best  seller. 

ICELAND  PAPER 

First  and  only  English  newspaper  in 
Iceland  is  W«r  Newi  in  Reykjavik,  for 
Canadian  and  British  troops  stationed 
there.  A  miniature  tabloid,  it  is  printed 
single  fold  on  pages  measuring  9^/4 
inches  by  6*4  inches  with  13-em 
columns.  All  news  items  published 
are  supplied  by  the  Reykjavik  Broad¬ 
casting  Station. 


MRS.  MOORE  RE-NAMED 

Sally  Ainsworth  Moore,  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Herald  Express  reporter,  will  head 
Theta  Sigma  Phi,  women’s  profes¬ 
sional  journalistic  sorority,  for  an¬ 
other  year.  Other  national  officers 
are  Muriel  Crothers  Henry,  associate 
editor  of  American  Perfumer,  vice- 
president;  Betty  Hinkle  Dunn,  lec¬ 
turer,  secretary;  Helen  Jo  Scott  Mann, 
director  of  public  relations,  Monticello 
College,  treasurer;  and  Lucy  Rogers 
Hawkins,  lecturer,  editor  of  Matrix. 


The  1941  convention  will  be  held  at 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

GETS  CAPITAL  lOB 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  3 — Major 
J.  Stewart  Richardson,  formerly  of  the 
Neio  York  Herald  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Washington  representative  of 
the  National  Committee  to  Uphold 
Constitutional  Government.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  A.  P.  Davies  who  resigned  to 
join  the  Institute  of  American  Meat 
Packers. 


ANOTHER  “PROBLEM”  SHOT 


WITH  THE  G-E  MAZDA 


MIGHTY  MIDGET 


How  to  get  even  illumination  over  a  large  field 


how  to  avoid  "flat”  white  silhouettes  .  .  .  and  how 


to  stop  action  .  .  .  are  all  problems  in  a  shot  like 
this.  G-E  Mazda  Photo/Iasb  lamp  No.  5  . . .  the 
Mighty  Midget  solves  them  all.  Thanks  to  the 


amazing  penetration  of  its  beam  in  "spotflash 


reflectors,  it  covers  the  field  .  . .  and  provides 
plenty  of  light  for  high  shutter  speeds.  The  use  of 
two  No.  5  bulbs  .  .  .  one  at  the  side  and  one  at  the 
lifts  the  subjects  out  of  the  back-ground. 
And  the  Mighty  Midget  brings  you  the  extra  con¬ 
venience  of  being  able  to  carry  a  good  supply  .' . ; 
up  to  30  .  .  .  in  one  coat  pocket.  If  you  haven’t 


tried  G-E  No.  5,  you’ve  been  missing  something. 
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GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

MAZDA  PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 
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SPECIAL  QUANTITY  PRICES 

on  $2,  $5  and  $10  order* 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEh 


28— S  YNDICATES 

U.  S.  Name  Writers 
By-Line  NEA’s  Series 

j  By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


NEA  ^EiiVJCE  has  Hncd  up  a  “Who’s 

Who’’  of  American  writers  to  by¬ 
line  tire  24  weekly  articles  on  “Our 
Country,’’  first  of  which  will  be  re¬ 
leased  to  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  Sept.  9.  First  article  will  be 
penned  by  Stephen  Vincent  Benet, 
autho'r  of  “John  Brown’s  Body,” 
“Spanish  Bayonet,”  “A  Book  of  Amer¬ 
icans.”  and  other  works.  The  articles 
run  cjaily- 

Otf^r  famed  American  literary  fig¬ 
ures  (Aho  are  contributing  an  article 
include  John  Steinbeck,  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart,  Booth  Tarkington,  Sher¬ 
wood  |  Anderson,  Fannie  Hurst,  Sophie 
Kerr,  John  Dos  Passos,  Edna  Ferber, 
Gladjjs  Hasty  Carroll,  Philip  Wylie, 
Rex  Beach,  Katherine  Brush,  Jona¬ 
than  Daniels,  Louis  Adamic,  Mar¬ 
garet  jCulkin  Banning,  Robert  P.  Tris- 
tam  Coffin,  James  Truslow  Adams, 
Faith^  Baldwin,  Carl  Carmer,  Stuart 
Chase,  James  Boyd,  Taylor  Caldwell 
and  Stewart  Edward  White. 

Coimtcr-Propaganda  Is  Aim 

NEA  Service  editors  regard  the 
articles  as  telling  counter-propaganda 
to  written  and  broadcast  attacks  upon 
the  American  way  of  life  emanating 
from  I  diotator-ruled  countries. 

Th(|  series  was  bom  at  a  luncheon 
table:  in  New  York — a  luncheon  of 
auth(^s,  publishers,  editors — according 
tj  NEA  Service.  The  talk  was  of 
America  and  of  the  country’s  future 
in  a  darkening  world. 

They  agreed  that  there  is  a  startling 
amount  of  indifference  in  the  U.  S.  to 
what  •  might  be  called  the  American 
way,  or  the  democratic  idea.  It  was 
out  oi  that  line  of  discussion  that  NEA 
Service’s  seri<;s  developed.  ’The  series 
tells  [what  the  U.  S.  means  to  each 
wrritep  and  what  it  should  mean  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  America. 

UFS -Strip  Goes  to  War 

LAS’]!’  JUNE  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  received  a  radiogram  from  a 
memljier  of  the  American  Volunteer 
Ambulance  Corps  en  route  to  France, 
begging  for  advance  proofs  of  “L’il 
Abne-  \”  A1  Capp’s  comic  strip,  to  be 
sent  “this  lonesome  bunch  of  ambu¬ 
lance  drivers”  by  Clipper  mail.  The 
proofs  were  airmailed  regularly,  but 
until  la.it  week  the  syndicate  never 
knew  whether  they  ever  caught  up  to 
the  A.merican  volunteers  in  war-torn 
France. 

A  few  days  ago  a  long-delayed  let¬ 
ter  filially  reached  UFS’s  office.  Signed 
by  Winslow  Meadows,  4th  Section, 
AVAC,  the  letter  was  written  from 
Louvie  J uzon.  Basses  Pyrenees,  France, 
on  Jfily  19  and  said  in  part: 

“It  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
Abner  and  his  crew  were  in  the  Paris 
-scrap,  the  retreat  to  the  Loire,  at 
Orleans,  in  the  Bordeaux  bombard¬ 
ment,  and  with  us  dodging  the  Panzer 
colunins  in  Pessac,  Hassegar  and  here 
now.  We  leave  here  tonight  for  the 
north  again.  We  have  absolutely  no 
news;  no  correspondence,  and  for  the 
first  itime  br.dieve  the  post  may  go 
through.” 

i 

Timfes  Has  School  Feature 

TIMED  for  the  opening  of  the  fall 

school  term,  Chicago  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate  jis  offering  a  visual  education  fea¬ 
ture  ;■  called  “Picture  Clips,”  Russ 
Stewjart.  syndicate  general  manager, 
has  Announced. 


The  feature,  compiled  by  Educa¬ 
tional  Enterprises,  consists  of  a  series 
ol  720  pictorial  stamps,  one  column 
size,  depicting  facts  about  educational 
subjects.  Each  illustration  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  paragraph  of  text. 

Presented  as  a  “fascinating  new 
hobby  for  boys  and  girls,”  the  feature 
received  pre-syndication  test  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger,  the  Cleveland  News,  and 
the  Chicago  Times,  according  to 
Stewart. 

AP  Announces  Forum 

NATIONAL  figures  in  the  two  major 
parties  will  discuss  issues  of  the 
Presidential  campaign  in  a  series  of 
pro  and  con  articles  to  be  released 
next  week  by  the  AP  Feature  Service, 
M.  J.  Wing,  editor,  has  announced. 
Senator  Wagner  and  Representative 
Halleck  will  fire  the  opening  guns 
v/ith  discussions  of  labor  problems,  for 
release  Sept.  9-10. 

The  series  will  be  for  release  in 
parallel  installments  or  individually, 
as  editors  see  fit.  There  will  be  12  or 
more  articles  by  spokesmen  for  each 
party. 

Wide  World  Signs  David  Low 

RIGHTS  in  this  country  to  syndicate 
cartoons  by  David  Low,  famed 
British  cartoonist,  have  been  acquired 
by  Wide  World  Photos  and  the  first 
of  his  work  is  ready  for  immediate  re¬ 
lease  nationally,  Frank  J.Gilloon,  Wide 
World  sales  manager,  informed  the 
column  this  week. 

Gilloon  said  Low’s  weekly  cartoon 
would  be  brought  over  by  radio  if  oc¬ 
casion  warrants.  Otherwise,  Clipper 
will  be  used.  Low’s  work  has  been 
appearing  for  some  time  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  the  New  York  Times  and  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch. 

Wide  World  has  been  syndicating  a 
weekly  war  cartoon  for  some  time. 
They  are  drawn  by  William  Haeslip, 
nationally  known  magazine  illustrator. 

Lincoln  Signs  Stella  Unger 

A  NEW  illustrated  feature  about 
Hollywood,  “Camera  Close-Ups,” 
written  by  Stella  Unger,  newspaper 
and  radio  writer,  will  be  released 
through  Lincoln  Newspaper  Features, 
New  York,  William  A.  Spilo,  syndicate 
manager,  announced  last  week.  The 
product  will  be  a  week-end  feature. 

Anne  Hirst  to  Bell 
BELL  SYNDICATE  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  it  has  taken  over  syndica¬ 
tion  of  Anne  Hirst’s  column  of  advice 
to  the  lovelorn,  which  was  handled  by 
McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate.  The 
transfer  takes  place  with  the  Sept.  30 
release,  according  to  the  announce¬ 
ment. 

Personals 

CHESTER,  ILL.,  his  birthplace,  will 
honor  the  late  E.  C.  Segar,  creator 
of  “Popeye”  for  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  and  the  Chester  Herald-Tribune 
currently  is  conducting  a  campaign  to 
erect  a  Popeye  Memorial  in  a  public 
park  there.  Segar  died  Oct.  14,  1938. 
.  .  .  Lank  Leonard  and  Cal  Tinney, 
McNaught  Syndicate  artist  and  col- 
lumnist,  respectively,  are  proud  fath¬ 
ers.  Leonard’s  daughter  was  born 
Aug.  24.  while  Tinney’s  third  son  ar¬ 
rived  Aug.  18. 


ISSUED  112  PAGE  PAPER 

The  Gallipolis  (O.)  Daily  Tribune 
on  Aug.  27,  commemorating  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Gal¬ 
lipolis,  issued  an  112  page  paper  in 
13  sections.  The  edition  carried  7,553 
inches  of  display  advertising.  Paul 
Vinson,  of  Fremont,  O.,  was  in  charge 
of  the  advertising  solicitation.  H.  W. 
Wctherholt  is  editor  and  publisher. 

■ 

Ex-Havas  Employes 
Start  Ne’ws  Service 

Americ.an  newsmen  whose  jobs 
with  Havas,  French  news  agency, 
collapsed  when  France  surrendered 
to  Germany,  Sept.  3  began  operation 
of  a  new  agency,  the  Atlantic  News 
Agency  (ANA),  with  offices  at  170 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  The  four 
ex-Havas  editors  and  rewritemen 
pooled  their  shares  of  the  $8,000  sev¬ 
erance  pay  given  by  Havas  last  month 
tc  16  discharged  employes,  to  start 
the  new  venture. 

General  manager  of  ANA  is  Thomas 
A.  Malley,  cable  editor  at  Havas  for 
the  last  seven  years.  ANA,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Malley,  will  concentrate  on 
New  York  coverage  in  all  lines,  back¬ 
ground  material  on  current  events, 
news  surveys  and  digests. 

■ 

Newspapers  Donate 
Space  to  Community 

The  average  newspaper  annually 
prints  community  service  material 
valued  at  $18,666  in  advertising  rate 
terms  alone.  Prof.  Clifford  F.  Weigle, 
Stanford  University,  estimated  re¬ 
cently. 

The  statement  was  based  on  a 
three-year  survey  which  showed  non¬ 
metropolitan  newspapers  devoting  645 
pictures  and  94,000  column  inches  to 
public  service  material.  At  prevailing 
advertising  rates,  the  material  would 
be  worth  $56,000.  Prof.  Weigle’s 
statements  were  made  in  an  address 
before  the  Stockton  (Cal.)  Lions 
Club. 

KREUGER  GETS  AWARD 

The  $1,000  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock 
Scholarship  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  of  Columbia  University 
has  been  awarded  to  Leonard  U.Kreu- 
ger,  city  editor  of  the  Beatrice  (Neb.) 
Daily  Sun.  Mrs.  Gilbert  M.  Hitch¬ 
cock  established  the  scholarship  in 
1934  in  memory  of  her  husband,  who 
was  a  U.  S.  Senator  and  publisher 
of  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

COAST  GROUP  TO  MEET 

Fall  convention  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives’  Association  will  take 
place  at  Yakima,  Wash.,  on  Oct.  5. 


Texas  Dailies  Operate 
Station  KGKO  Jointly 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  and  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  assumed 
joint  operation  of  Station  KGKO 
Fort  Worth,  on  Sept.  1,  following 
the  purchase  of  half-interest  in  the 
KGKO  Broadcasting  Corp.  from  the 
Star-Telegram  by  the  News.  The  two 
papers  have  shared  the  800-kilocycIe 
channel  on  WFAA-WBAP  almost 
continuously  since  1922. 

Officers  of  the  KGKO  Broadcasting 
Corp.,  representing  the  newspapeis 
include:  Chairman  of  the  board,  G.  B 
Dealey,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
News;  President.  Amon  G.  Carter 
president  of  the  Star-Telegram;  Vice- 
presidents,  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  presi- 
dent  of  the  News,  and  B.  N.  Honea 
vice-president  and  general  manager 
t;f  the  Star-Telegram;  Treasurer 
James  M.  Moroney,  vice-president 
and  secretary  of  the  News;  Secretary 
Harold  V.  Hough,  treasurer  and  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Star-Tele¬ 
gram.  Mr.  Moroney  and  Mr.  Hough 
will  supervise  the  radio  properties  of 
their  newspapers  in  their  respective 
cities. 

Martin  B.  Campbell,  former  general 
manager  of  WFAA  and  sales  manager 
of  WFAA-WBAP,  is  now  managing 
director  of  WFAA-WBAP  and  KGKO 

■ 

ADS  BOOM  BUILDING 

Des  Moines,  la..  Sept.  2— Newspa- 
pier  advertising  and  news  columns 
have  played  a  major  part  in  the  sub¬ 
stantial  upsurge  in  home  building  re¬ 
flected  in  all  accredited  statistical 
sources,  according  to  Oscar  A.  Brandt 
Des  Moines  Federal  Housing  Adminis¬ 
trator  for  Iowa.  Co-operative  adver¬ 
tising  by  real  estate  concerns,  special 
home  building  pages  and  sections  in 
newspapers  and  thoroughgoing  co¬ 
operation  of  the  newspapers  in  all 
matters  concerning  residential  con¬ 
struction  progress  have  been  respons¬ 
ible  to  a  considerable  degree  for  the 
current  uptrend  which  gives  no  in¬ 
dication  of  slackening,  Mr.  Brandt 
advised. 

AIDS  WAR  MOTHER 

Mrs.  G.  Walter  Williams,  immediate 
past  national  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Gold  Star  Mothers,  appeared  in 
Washington.  D.  C.,  last  week  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times,  Mercury,  and 
made  dramatic  pleas  for  the  passage 
of  the  Burke-Wadsworth  Conscription 
Bill  in  hmth  Houses  of  Congress.  Her 
mission,  arranged  for  by  the  daily, 
enabled  her  to  present  her  plea  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Military  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee. 


ADVERTISING 


AD-MANAOERS!  Sell  2.000  Inches 
with  my  flawless  “PUZZLE  PAGE." 

J.  Norman  MrKensle 

5  Leroy  8t.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ART 


KEEP  ON  TOP  OF  THE  NEWS 
WITH  BRE88LEB  CARTOONS 
Write  or  Wire  Now  for  sample 
releases.  No  obligation. 

BRESSLER  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 
I  too  Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


FEATURES 


L’l.E  SENSE,  dally  column  ol  homely  hn- 
ar.  Bright  spot  for  your  editorial  page, 
rite  lor  samples.  Southwestern  Newspaper 
ndieate.  Box  077,  Albuquerque,  New  Mex- 


lY’CHOLOGT.  Ur.  Crane’s  “Case  Records." 
lily  illustrated.  “6-in-l"  teatnre.  covering 
re  and  marriage  problems,  childrra.  per- 
nality  Improvement,  business  psycholo^, 
mtal  hygiene,  every  week,  P'J?* 

?e.  Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Beil 
ndleaU,  lac..  New  Y'ork. 


PUBLISHERS.  EDITORS.  ADVERTISWO 
MANAOERS!  . 

Write  for  details  ol  our  self-supporting  w 
To-Church  page — outstanding  in  the  flew 
Religions  News  Service  .  „ 

300  Fourth  Avenue _ New  York  CW 

RELIGIOUS.  “Our  Preacher  Says."  a  76  wort 
sermonette  with  a  punch.  10  eta.  per  dM 
Begin  any  time,  quit  any  time.  An  attr^w 
mat  heading.  International  Religious  Ne*’ 
Service,  1831  Sheldon  Rd.,  E.  Cleveland,  Ohs 


_ NEWS _ 

HARRISBURG  (PA.)  CORRESPONDENT 
offers  news  service  for  trade  journals.  MB- 
ness  papers  and  newspapers.  Photo  serri* 
Reports.  Kr.vstone  News  Bureau,  Box  «» 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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PREFERRED  BY 

N.  Y.  Newspapers,  and  many  others  for  Off 
spot  news  experience  and  pictorial  excellenot 
Hare  your  illustrations  made  by 
RALPH  MORGAN 
NEWSPICTURES  .  ^ 

Newark  Airport  New  Jerse 
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but — you  may  as  well  know  this  be¬ 
fore  you  start  your  prospect.  First, 
He  must  do  work  that  is  the  equal  of 
the  finest  work  done  in  town,  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  he  must  change  his  price  range 
up!  No  cleaner  can  do  39c  jobs  and 
win  the  confidence  of  the  average  or 
c  bove  average  prospect  in  any  mar¬ 
ket.  Even  though  his  work  may  be 
O.K. — these  consumers  have  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  low  prices.  Their  reason¬ 
ing  is  simple.  “You  can’t  do  good 
work  for  39c.  I  wouldn’t  trust  a 
big  job  costing  $2  to  $5  to  such  a 
concern.’’ 


Insurance  Booklet 
By  Rosalie  Higgins 

Rosalie  Armstead  Higgins,  New 
York,  editor  of  The  Woman  Un-, 
derwriter,  organ  of  the  New  York 
League  of  Insur- 
ance  Women,  has 
her 
life 

experi- 
a  n  d  her 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  WORKS 

By  FRANK  FEHLMAN 


No.  185.  Testimonial  Advertising 

DRY  CLEANERS,  the  country  over,  have  a  good  sized  contract — much 
find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  larger  than  the  average  contract, 
make  a  net  profit  that  is  adequate  to 
pay  a  return  on  capital  invested,  and  A  Copy  Theme 
yield  a  fair  return  for  their  owners,  OUR  OFFICE  we  now  have  sev- 
During  August,  we  discussed  with 

five  business  managers  wlw  oj^rate  American  newspapers.  From  the  Bos- 
a  group  of  seven  papers  this  classi-  p^^iic  Library  we  recently  ob- 

ficaUon  of  retail  prospecte.  Said  one  photostats  of  the  first  edition 

manager:  In  our  town  the  dry  clean-  ^^e  first  paper  ever  published  in 
ers  are  price  crazy.  Last  year,  they  America.  It  was  called  Publick  Oc- 
czmed  on  a  price  war  that  finally  eHrrences.  Date  of  issue-Sept.  24, 
eliminated  four  concerns.  One  of  iggo-that’s  exactly  250  years  ago! 
these  four  had  been  i*' out  Later  papers,  such  as  the  New  York 

paper  for  nine  years.  The  other  three  1837^  Providence  Journal 

were  typical  m-and-outers.  Said  1329  ^he  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch, 
another  manager:  In  our  town  we  ^  ^^^y  advertise- 

have  a  cleaner  who  hasn  t  run  an  ad  based  on  letters  of  satisfied 

with  us  in  over  three  years.  He  al-  customers.  Most  of  these  testimonial 
ways  makes  a  profit  on  his  year  s  were,  of  course,  patent  medicines, 
operation  How  can  you  account  for  g^^g  ^bem  are  classics, 
that?  Another  manager  said,  I 

can  sell  at  least  three  ckaners  a  j  Testimonials  in  Copy 

schedule  tomorrow,  but  the  credit  ^  , 

record  of  these  three  people  is  pretty  TIffiOUGH  LUCK,  and  possibly 


surance 
ence 

journalistic  skill 
to  produce  a 
readable  booklet 
on  “What  You 
Should  Know 
About  Life  In¬ 
surance,”  which 
currently  is  be¬ 
ing  sold  for  15c 
per  copy  through 
a  hundred  newspapers  from  coast-to- 
coast.  Miss  Higgins  was  chosen  by 
the  Home  Institute,  New  York  pub¬ 
lishers,  to  write  the  treatise  on  life 
insurance  in  its  series  of  booklets  for 
the  layman  on  subjects  concerning 
the  home  and  the  family. 

Miss  Higgins  was  in  newspaper  work 
before  she  entered  the  insurance  field. 
She  started  on  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Times,  and  after  six  months 
there,  was  appointed  woman’s  page 
worthwhile  business.  And,  if  you  editor  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad- 
continue  to  spend  5%  on  volume,  you  uertiser.  While  newspapering  in  the 
have  5%  of  $35,000  or  $1,750  for  your  South,  she  also  served  as  Southern 
schedule  the  second  year.  corres^ndent  for  the  old  New  York 

Try  testimonials  if  you  want  to  get  now  the  New  York  Herald 

at  least  one  dry  cleaner  on  a  year-  ^  ribune.  Subsequently,  for  several 
rniind  cohediile  years,  she  was  a  member  of  the  edi- 

■  ,  torial  staff  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 

otd  ji  \at  She  left  Editor  &  Publisher  in  the 

HUJNIMlJNtj  blnAW  VO  it  20’s  to  enter  life  insurance. 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis-  During  the  decade-and-a-half  she 
patch  is  conducting  a  Presidential  has  been  in  the  field.  Miss  Higgins 
straw  vote.  Early  returns  show  Will-  has  placed  $2,500,000  of  business  on 
kie  with  a  majority.  the  Equitable  company’s  books. 


Maybe  the  front  office  doesn't 
know  much  about  stereotyping 
—  but  they'll  recognize  the  dif¬ 
ference  when  you  start  using 
Burgess  Chrome  Mats. 


A  Laboratory 
Product 


•  The  only  journal  giving  the 
news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


NEWSPAPER 

FINANCING 


Chtome 

MATS 


Long  term  loans  arranged 
for  substantial  newspapers  to 
refund  existing  obligations,  or 
for  other  purposes. 

Confidential  Negotiation* 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL 
CORPORATION 

L.  Parkrr  Likely,  Pre». 

101  Pork  Ave.  New  York 


If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  in 
these  territories  read 
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Nanking  Regime 
Bearing  Down  On 
Newspapermen 

Terroriian  Compels 
Editors  to  Have 
Bodyguards,  Go  Armed 
Randall  gould 

Efjlitor,  Shanghai  Evening  Post  & 
Mercury 

Having  just  returned  to  Shanghai 
from  ^  three-week  trip  through  a 
journalistic  desert  in  North  China 
and  Manchuria,  I  have  plunged  into 
Shanghai  journalism  thick  and  at  the 
boiling-point.  On  the  day  of  my 
arrival  the  Nanking  regime  of  Wang 
Chingiwei  ordered  the  deportation  of 
myself  and  six  others  of  the  Fourth 
Estate-  and  before  the  week  was  out 
my  be;st  Chinese  friend — Samuel  H. 
Wang.,  meml)er  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Shanghai  Evening  Post  and 
Mercury — had  been  shot  dead  in  the 
back  by  gunmen.  Wang's  sincerity 
and  long  contact  with  journalism  in 
various  roles  had  given  him  such 
positicjn  in  Shanghai  that  his  violent 
end  cireated  a  tremendous  and  lasting 
sensation. 

Ancjther  shock  was  to  be  delivered 
a  few|  days  later  with  first  the  arrest 
in  Tokyo,  and  then  the  death,  of 
M.  J.  5(‘*Jimmy”)  Cox  of  Reuters  who 
had  ^rved  the  British  agency  in  the 
Far  East  since  his  Shanghai  start  in 
1912.  ; 


I  "Journalistic  Desert" 

Wh^m  I  spoke  of  a  “journalistic 
desert”  with  reference  to  North  Chinti 
and  l|Ianchuria  I  referred  to  a  later 
phase,  of  the  factors  now  at  work  here. 
Primju'ily  they  are  economic — the 
Japanese  are  forcing  the  foreigner 
out  ahd  tho  Chinese  down.  But  the 
news|j)aper  world  is  in  the  same  boat 
as  th|e  busjnessman. 

Wl^n  I  reached  the  old  Peking  of 
1924  t|hei  e  w  ere  about  five  daily  news- 
papeijs  in  the  English  language,  none 
large! or  prosperous  but  each  employ¬ 
ing  jjt  least  one  or  two  foreigners, 
usuaBy  Americans.  Likewise,  as 
Peking  was  the  capital  there  was 
quite!  a  gathering  of  American  and 
othen  correspondents  both  for  press 
assocptions  and  for  individual  news- 
papexs.  They  had  to  fight  some 
Chinese  censorship  but  it  was  more 
of  a  game  than  anything  else,  with  no 
such  (element  as  personal  jeopardy. 

Today  thbre  isn’t  a  first-rank  cor- 
correjsponde'nt  in  the  whole  of  North 
Chinji.  The  news  does  not  warrant  it 
and  ijhe  Japanese  discourage  any  great 
amodnt  of  investigating  enterprise. 

Manchuria,  which  was  taken  in 
hand|  by  Japan  before  North  China, 
is  n(iw  a  .strictly  closed  corporation 
on  a|l  points  including  the  journalis¬ 
tic.  jit  is  exceptionally  hard  to  act 
as  c|)nresp<jndent  for  any  newspaper 
or  agency  abroad,  for  unless  pro- 
Japahese  and  pro-Manchukuo  propa- 
gandSa  is  sent  exclusively  there  is 
bound  to  be  trouble.  The  situation  is 
evei^  stricter  than  in  Japan,  for  this 
is  assort  of  Wild  West  outpost  with 
drastic  ideas  and  ways. 

Tile  Manchuria  Daily  News  is 
chieHy  sta;ffed  by  Japanese  but  it 
usually  has  one  or  two  foreigners  as 
well.  British  or  American.  Its  edi¬ 
torial  policy  is  both  pro-Japanese  and 
pro- German. 

Returning  to  Shanghai.  I  found  the 
Warig  Chifrg-wei  regime  bearing  down 
har<j  on  the  press.  A  list  of  83  well- 
kno'lvn  Chinese  newspapermen  had 
beet)  compiled  and  published,  these 
people  beifig  slated  for  “arrest.”  As 
the  Nanking  regime  is  unrecognized 


and  the  Chinese  courts  here  do  not 
recognize  it  any  more  than  the  foreign 
governments,  it  cannot  legally  arrest 
anybody  in  the  foreign  areas  of  Shang¬ 
hai.  The  result  has  been  that  several 
of  those  on  the  list  have  been  kid¬ 
napped  or  shot.  Nanking  claims  that 
around  20  others  have  “voluntarily 
renounced  their  Chungking  alle¬ 
giance.”  (Anyone  who  has  not  de¬ 
clared  himself  for  Nanking  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  for  Chungking.) 

As  to  the  list  of  six  American  news¬ 
papermen  and  one  Briton  whose  de¬ 
portation  has  been  asked,  it  may  be 
said  that  this  is  taken  as  a  warning 
of  jeopardy  by  illegal  means  but  that 
no  legal  action  of  any  sort  is  contem¬ 
plated.  “Mayor”  Fu  Siao-en  of  the 
Chinese  municipality,  though  under¬ 
stood  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise 
bj  the  order  that  he  put  such  request 
to  the  foreign  consuls  concerned,  has 
done  so  and  has  received  replies  which 
cannot  have  given  him  much  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  potential  deportees  are  go¬ 
ing  about  their  affairs  in  various  states 
of  defense  preparedness  ranging  from 
attendance  by  armed  bodyguards  to 
mere  “gun-toting”  on  their,  own  part. 

In  my  own  case  I  have  refused  a 
bodyguard  but  the  French  Conces¬ 
sion  police  have  two  pistol-armed 
plainclothes  men  attending  my  de¬ 
partures  from  and  arrivals  at  my 
apartment  hotel.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  now  go  armed. 

Bodyguards  have  been  accepted  by 
J.  B.  Powell,  publisher  of  the  China 
Weekly  Review  and  executive  editor 
of  the  daily  China  Press,  and  by  Car- 
roll  Alcott,  radio  commentator  who  is 
.'>lso  employed  by  the  China  Press. 
Both  of  these  have  been  so  frequently 
threatened  that  no  precaution  seems 
exaggerated. 

Tile  wave  of  arrests  in  Japan  ap¬ 
pears  nationalistic  rather  than  jour¬ 
nalistic.  despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cox 
of  Reuters  was  the  first  man  taken 
and  that  tragedy  followed  soon  after 
when  he  met  death  by  what  the  Jap¬ 
anese  described  as  a  leap  from  a  win¬ 
dow  while  under  military  interroga¬ 
tion.  It  is  always  extremely  difficult 
to  get  at  the  lull  facts  in  such  cases  in 
Japan.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to 
couple  the  Cox  case  with  that  of 
James  R.  Young,  now  in  America,  but 
the  more  conservative  interpretation 
still  seems  to  be  that  cases  involving 
newsmen  in  Japan  are  isolated  rather 
than  representing  any  very  settled 
policy.  However,  the  Japanese  are  ^- 
coming  so  touchy  over  the  gathering 
of  any  sort  of  information  within  their 
jurisdiction  that  the  days  of  anything 
approaching  free  journalistic  activity 
in  Dai  Nippon  may  be  numbered. 

■ 

Fred  W.  Kellogg,  74, 
Dies  in  Orient 

Los  Angeles,  Sept.  5 — Frederick 
William  Kellogg,  74,  former  publisher 
of  a  number  of  middle  western  and 
California  newspapers  died  at  1:15 
p.m.  today  near  Yokahoma,  Japan  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  radiogram  received  by 
his  son,  William  S.  Kellogg,  publisher 
of  the  Glendale  (Cal.)  News  Press. 
He  sailed  for  the  Orient  August  19 
on  the  Nittamaru  having  nearly  re¬ 
covered  from  a  shock  suffered  in 
June,  and  died  at  sea  one  day  before 
boat  docked.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife  the  former  Florence  May 
Scripps  with  whom  he  had  celebrated 
his  golden  wedding  anniversary  last 
May  8. 

Kellogg  retired  in  1928  after  more 
than  forty  years  in  the  newspaper 
business  which  he  entered  as  a  car¬ 
rier  for  the  Cleveland  Press.  Later 
he  was  advertising  manager  of  the 
Detroit  News,  publisher  of  the  Omaha 
Daily  News  and  St.  Paul  Daily 
News,  Minneapolis  Daily  News  and 


San  Francisco  Call.  In  1919  he 
became  part  owner  and  general  man  ¬ 
ager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Ex- 
p.  ess  which  was  sold  to  the  Evening 
Herald  in  1931.  He  also  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  Kellogg  New.'papers,  Inc.,  a 
group  of  15  Southern  California 
dailies,  which  he  sold  to  Colonel  Ira 
C  Copley  in  1928. 

■ 

Rate  Differential 
Study  Issued  by  ANA 

The  local-national  rate  differential 
computed  on  the  total  cost  of  one 
line  in  the  494  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  of  50,000  population 
and  over  shows  a  continuing  expan¬ 
sion.  The  average  increase  to  date 
of  national  rate  over  the  local  rate 
is  42.4%  on  the  5,000-line  rate,  47.6% 
on  the  10,000-line  rate,  52.7%  on  the 
20,C00-line  rate,  and  60.5%  on  the 
50,000- line  rate,  according  to  the  1940 
edition  of  the  “Local-National  Rate 
Differentials”  study  just  published 
by  the  Newspaper  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
Inc. 

This  52-page  study  gives  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  5,000,  10,000,  20,000, 
and  50,000-line  rates,  local  and  na¬ 
tional,  of  the  494  newspapers  in  all 
cities  of  50,000  population  and  over. 
Again  extra  columns  have  been  added 
to  show  the  percent  change  in  present 
rate  differentials  of  each  newspaper 
over  those  in  the  last  study,  issued 
in  1938.  Also  included  are  circula¬ 
tions  of  all  newspapers  together  with 
their  increase  or  decrease  since  1938, 
dates  effective  for  the  rates  computed, 
local  and  national  cash  discounts, 
special  rates,  etc. 

Other  sections  of  the  study  sum¬ 
marize  the  total  10,000-line  rate  in¬ 
creases  in  morning,  evening,  combina¬ 
tion  and  Sunday  newspapers  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  1937  and  1938  studies; 
circulation  increases;  the  increase  in 
the  average  local  and  average  na¬ 
tional  line  rate ;  the  direction  of  move¬ 
ments  among  the  local-national  rate 
differentials  of  all  papers;  percentage 
of  all  newspapers  included  in  all 
ranges  of  differentials;  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  flat  national  rates,  etc. 

Chairman  of  the  A,N,A.  Newspaper 
Committee  is  J,  O,  Carson,  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company. 

■ 

DATE  CHANGED 

The  University  of  Michigan  Press 
Club  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
Oct.  17,  18  and  19.  This  date  is  two 
weeks  later  than  originally  planned 
to  allow  attendance  at  the  testimonial 
dinner  to  be  given  Fielding  H.  Yost. 
Michigan’s  coach,  now  Director  of 
Athletics  at  Ann  Arbor,  Oct,  18, 


Lowell  Sun  Sued 
To  Compel  It  , 
To  Show  Records 

Arguments  in  Wage -Hour 
Division  Case  Oct.  2  .  .  . 
ANPA  Expects  More  Actions 

The  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  will  appear 
Oct.  7  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at 
Boston  to  show  cause  why  the  paper 
should  not  turn  over  its  books  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
The  case  brought  against  the  Sun  is 
based  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator’s  action  against  the  Easta^ 
(Pa.)  Express  and  Easton  Morning 
Free  Press,  which  will  be  argued  Oct. 

2  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Lowell  Sun  Company  was  di¬ 
rected  by  Judge  Sweeney  of  Boston  to 
appear  Aug.  27,  but  the  case  was  de¬ 
ferred  by  agreement.  The  Sun  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  Elisha  Hanson,  ANPA 
counsel,  who  also  is  handling  the 
Easton  papers’  defense  (E.  &  P,,  Aug 
17,  page  4  and  Aug,  24,  page  5), 

According  to  an  ANPA  bulletin  is¬ 
sued  Aug,  28,  it  is  expected  that  addi¬ 
tional  suits  will  be  filed  against  news¬ 
papers  on  .substantially  similar  ' 
grounds  in  the  near  future.  Wage- 
hour  division  inspectors  who  appeared  j 
at  the  Lowell  plant  and  demanded  the  i 
Sun’s  books  and  records,  the  bulletin  j 
said,  were  refused  them  and  the  gov-  j 
emment  action  followed.  ' 

An  editorial  in  the  Sun  protesting 
the  government  action  was  read  in 
Congress  by  Mrs.  Edith  Nourse  i 
Rogers,  member  from  Lowell.  It  de¬ 
scribed  the  legal  step  by  the  wage- 
hour  division  as  “the  first  concerted 
drive  against  the  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

The  ANPA  bulletin  of  Aug.  28  said: 
“Until  this  issue  as  to  the  power  of  a 
government  agency  to  fish  through 
the  books,  papers  and  records  of  a 
newspaper  as  a  preliminary  step  to  an 
attempt  to  force  regulation  upon  the 
press  is  decided,  publishers  again  are 
warned  of  the  serious  consequences 
that  may  follow  if  they  submit  to  any 
demand  of  the  Administrator  under 
purported  color  of  law  before  the  is¬ 
sue  as  to  its  applicability  to  the  press 
is  judicially  determined.” 

KNOX  MEETS  NEWSMEN 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  4 — Two  hun¬ 
dred  newspaper  men  heard  Col.  Frank 
Knox,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Chi¬ 
cago  publisher,  in  an  off-the-record 
dinner  meeting  talk  tonight  at  the 
Press  Club  of  San  Francisco. 


National  Newspaper  Week  Material 

If  any  publisher  not  subscribing  to  Metro  Associated 
Service  wants  approved  National  Newspaper  Week  mate¬ 
rial  and  set  of  suggestions  for  local  observance,  fill  out  and 
mail  this  coupon  to: 

Metro  Associated  Services 
275  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York  City. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  us,  free  of  charge,  proofs  and  mats  of 
promotion  advertisement  for  use  during  National  News¬ 
paper  Week;  also  send,  free,  copy  of  October  “Plus 
Business,”  which  we  understand  contains  information 
about  National  Newspaper  Week. 


Name  of  Publisher 


Name  of  Newspaper  . 

City  . .  State. 


w 
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promotion- 


newspaper 

review 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 
Stofl  ol  Stars 

\VE  HAVE  long  felt  and  have  often 
said  that  one  of  the  weak  spots  in 
the  effort  newspapers  make  to  impress 
rational  advertisers  is  their  failure  to 
promote  themselves  as  newspapers. 

We  have  a  lot  of  promotion — indeed, 
most  of  it — that  talks  about  markets 
and  circulation  dominance  and  linage 
leadership;  and  all  too  little  that 
shows  the  character  of  the  newspaper, 
why  people  read  it  and  believe  in  it, 
why  it  occupies  the  place  it  does  in 
its  community. 

Promotion  That  Registers 
Listen  to  what’s  in  the  minds  of 
the  leading  buyers  of  newspaper  space 
today  and  you'll  discover  that  they  are 
more  interested  in  readers  than  in 
circulation;  that  they  are  as  much 
concerned  with  the  impression  a 
newspaper  makes  upon  a  market  as 
they  are  with  the  market  itself. 

Thus  a  Boston  Post  promotion  about 
Bill  Cunningham  is  more  telling  with 
a  prospective  advertiser  than  a  Boston 
Post  promotion  about  the  place  of 
Boston  in  the  New  England  market. 
And  a  Detroit  News  promotion  about 
Nancy  Brown  and  the  Tower  of  Peace 
that  News  readers  built  in  her  honor 
tells  a  prospective  advertiser  more 
about  the  character  of  the  News  than 
r  promotion  showing  circulation  and 
linage  gains. 

Our  point  is  that  every  good  news¬ 
paper  has  a  Bill  Cunningham  or  a 
Nancy  Brown  on  its  staff  and  to  ne¬ 
glect  their  value  as  promotional  ma¬ 
terial  is  to  neglect  a  shining  oppor¬ 
tunity.  What  if  your  sports  writer 
isn’t  the  national  figure  Bill  Cunning¬ 
ham  is?  He  commands  the  loyalty  of 
a  local  following — and  your  local  fol¬ 
lowing  is  all  the  national ,  advertiser 
wants  to  buy.  Frankly,  we’d  never 
heard  of  Nancy  Brown  until  a  recent 
Detroit  News  promotion  told  us  about 
her— and  gave  us  an  entirely  new 
dant  on  the  Detroit  News  as  a  news- 
I'aper. 

Local  Appeal  Makes  a  Paper 

Look  at  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading  and  note  how 
local  columnists  outweigh  the  biggest 
of  the  syndicated  boys  and  girls  in 
local  importance  with  readers — and 
perhaps  you’ll  gain  a  new  respect  for 
the  now  unsung  heroes  and  heroines 
on  your  local  staff.  You  can  take  all 
the  services  and  all  the  best-by-test 
syndicated  features  available  and  you 
still  won’t  have  a  newspaper.  What 
makes  a  newspaper  is  its  local  talent, 
the  men  and  women  the  people  who 
buy  your  newspaper  know  as  neigh¬ 
bors. 

The  strongest  newspapers  in  the 
country  are  those  that  have  strong 
local  staffs,  talent  developed  by  that 
newspaper  for  its  own  readers. 

What  inspires  this  little  preachment 
is  a  booklet  we  have  this  week  from 
the  Daf/os  (Tex.)  Morning  News  that 
puts  into  one  compact  and  interesting 
promotional  packet  some  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  the  News  has  been  using  in  re¬ 
cent  trade  pajjer  advertisements.  The 
booklet  presents  the  News’  editorial 
of  stars” — and  as  one  meets 
this  aggregation  of  local  talent,  most 
of  it  developed  by  the  News,  one  un¬ 
derstands  why  the  News  occupies 
so  dominant  a  position  in  the  South¬ 
west. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  the  agency 
man  who  gets  and  reads  this  booklet 
will  never  before  have  heard  of  a 
single  one  of  these  people.  But  he 


PROMOTION  "“sTAraShe  Culver  City  (Cal.) 

Chamber  of  Commerce  sponsored  a 
trading  area  survey  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  providing  local  merchants 
with  information  to  help  them  increase 

_  their  business.  The  survey,  made  by 

,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  an  independent  fact-finding  organiza- 

cannot  help  but  be  impressed  with  the  provided  information  on  the  kind 

act  that  a  newspaper  produced  of  people  living  in  and  around  Culver 
through  the  joint  efrorts  of  such  a  City,  their  purchasing  power,  their 
group  must  be  an  outstanding  news-  shopping  habits  and  buying  prefer- 


paper. 

Perfectionist  that  we  sometimes  re- 


tnees. 

It  is  the  kind  of  survey  that  news- 


member  to  try  to  be,  we  wish  this  papers  usually  make  at  their  own  ex¬ 
booklet  could  have  been  a  little  better  pense  and  largely  for  the  benefit  of 
written,  a  little  better  designed,  a  national  advertisers.  The  Culver  City 
little  better  printed.  But  as  it  is,  it  is  survey  suggests  two  things;  one,  that 
an  excellent  promotion  and  one  of  the  such  a  survey  is  of  value  to  local  mer- 
best  the  News  has  ever  done.  chants  as  well  as  to  national  adver¬ 

tisers;  and  two,  that  because  of  this 
Nuggets  to  You  value  to  local  merchants,  having  such 

A^«?TnTTnTTc;  RFAriFR^i  vvf  iRi.  V.  1  ‘  chamber  of  com- 

^•111  merce  apportions  the  cost  equitably 

umn  will  long  since  have  noted  that  all  business  factors, 

some  of  the  better  promotional  ideas  ^hese  points  aside,  the  Culver 

It  passes  along  come  from  the  desk  of  Star-News  has  made  excellent 

Thor  Smith,  promotion  manager  of  the  ^f  the  survey  material  in  a  pro- 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin.  Evidence  .motional  folder  which  it  has  just  is- 
that  we  are  not  alone  in  recopizmg  p^t  together  and 

t  e  worth  of  Mr.  Smith  s  endeavors  resigned  for  quick  and  easy  reading 
comes  this  week  in  the  report  that  the  j  reference 
Call-Bulletin  took  the  sweepstakes 
prize  for  the  “best  all-around  promo-  Weather 

tion  by  a  western  advertising  medium”  UNUSUAL  and  valuable  promo- 
as  w’ell  as  first  place  m  the  research  „  t _ i.i„* 


studies  division  in  a  contest  sponsored 


tion  is  a  booklet  which  the  New 
York  Times  has  just  issued  on  “The 


u.,  AJ  -  /-ti  i.  A  I OTK  limes  nas  lusi  issucu  on  xiic 

by  the  Pacific  Advertising  Clubs  As-  vVeather:  How  and  Why;  an  explan- 

socia  ion.  ation  of  the  weather  and  how  its 

Accordingly,  our  Pacific  Coast  scout  daily  changes  are  reported  in  the  New 
dropped  in  on  Mr.  Smith  for  one  of  York  Times.”  Prepared  by  a  pro- 
those  how-come  chats.  We  pass  along  fgssional  meteorologist,  the  32-page 


seme  of  the  highlights 


booklet  is  a  technical  but  understand- 


Mr.  Smith  feels  that  promotion  de-  able  explanation,  amply  illustrated 
partment  is  a  misnomer  for  what  is  with  photographs  and  maps.  Offered 
leally  an  advertising  department  or.  at  a  dime  a  copy,  this  is  another  of 
better  still,  a  small  advertising  agency  those  “self-liquidating”  promotions  of 
servicing  the  various  departments  of  which  Ivan  Veit,  the  Times  promotion 
the  newspaper  as  so  many  different  manager,  is  so  fond, 
clients.  ■ 

His  promotional  objective  during  Used  Color  and  Scent 

the  past  year  has  been  to  get  more  f—  'H'miQfs  Ororm 
advertising,  more  readers  and  more  ^  ^  \  ■  -- 

good  will  for  his  paper.  Underlying  Lancaster,  Pa.,  2  Snips, 


Knight  Memorial  Fund 
Aids  28  Students 

Akron,  O.,  Sept.  7 — The  Knight 
Memorial  Education  fund,  established 
by  John  S.  Knight,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
1.1  memory  of  his  father,  the  late 
Editor  C.  L.  Knight,  today  was  in 
operation  with  the  distribution  of 
checks  to  the  first  28  students  to 
participate  in  the  fund. 

The  fund  was  established  six 
months  ago  and  designed  to  tielp 
music  students  and  students  of  the 
arts,  sciences  and  professions  in  the 
furtherance  of  their  studies.  Each 
student  receives  his  check  in  the  form 
I  of  an  indefinite  loan  and  he  is  to 
return  the  helping  funds  when  and 
if  he  can. 

The  scholarship  committee,  which 
selected  the  students  after  reviewing 
each  applicant's  history  included  J.  H. 
Barry,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Beacon  Journal,  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  the  Miami 
herald;  Dr.  H.  E.  Simmons,  president 
of  Akron  university,  and  Mrs.  D.  S. 
Bowman,  president  of  Akron’s  Tues¬ 
day  Musical  club. 

EXPOSES  MEAT  RACKET 

Sale  of  rotten  meats  and  diseased 
chickens  unfit  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  was  exposed  this  week  in  a  series 
I'f  articles  appearing  in  PM,  New 
York.  Two  reporters  made  15  pur¬ 
chases  of  meat  Aug.  17  in  Queens, 
Brooklyn  and  Manhattan.  The  pur- 
cliases  were  submitted  to  Food  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Long  Island 
City,  during  the  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  shopping.  In  an  article 
appearing  Sept.  3  the  daily  named 
offenders  and  cited  specific  instances 
of  health  ordinance  violations. 


the  past  year  has  been  to  get  more  f—  'H'miQfs  Ororm 
advertising,  more  readers  and  more  ^  ^  \  ■  -- 

good  will  for  his  paper.  Underlying  Lancaster,  Pa.,  bept.  2  Snips, 

his  promotion  has  been  the  added  in-  house  organ  of  the  Lancastei 

centive  that  this  is  the  paper’s  85th  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  done  some- 
anniversary,  and  that  this  fall  it  moves  novel  in  combination  coloi-and- 

into  a  new  building.  perfume  work  in  its  August  issue. 

.  .  The  cover  of  the  eight-page  month- 

Ann.ver.ary  Slogan  ^  Mc- 


The  anniversary  idea  produced  the  Caskey,  an  employe,  holding  a  red 


slogan,  “the  nugget  paper  in  a  golden 


The  rose  is  in  red  ink,  and  the 


market.  This  slogan,  with  the  char-  jg  perfumed  with  a  rose  scent, 

acter  of  an  old-time  California  miner  Lancaster  is  traditionally  the  “Red 
with  his  pick  and  his  pan  of  gold,  has  Rogg  community.” 
been  used  during  the  past  year  in  all  Gerry  Lestz,  editor  of  “Snips,”  paid 
the  paper  s  prornotion.  It  even  ap-  tribute  to  M.  L.  Detwiler,  the  firm’s 
pears  on  the  continuing  data  file  which  mechanical  superintendent,  for  his 
the  Call-Bulletin  issued  this  year  to  craftsmanship  is  arranging  the  nov- 
do  away  with  the  routine  annual  data  gjty,  “Snips”  is  one  of  the  oldest 

newspapermen’s  house  organs  in  the 
“We  felt,”  Mr.  Smith  explains,  “that  country,  now  in  its  18th  year, 
this  theme  was  punchy,  conveyed  a 
good  selling  story,  was  typical  of  San 
Francisco  and  applicable  to  our  paper, 
which  was  born  in  Gold  Rush  days. 

We  used  sold  as  our  color  and  stuck  B  B  f f ^  B  B 

to  a  uniform  typographic  feeling  in  •  • 

all  our  promotion.  , 

“We  selected  three  major  selling 
points  and  dramatized  the  theme  to  ^ 

key  advertising  executives.  When  the  IHPH 

1939  Fair  opened,  we  had  an  Exposi- 
tion  edition  of  which  we  were  proud.  ^V^B 

We  mailed  it  in  a  big  gold  box,  with 

an  invitation  to  come  out  and  visit  -  ^  p  TT  ftTTr  rt 

us  pasted  on  the  outside.  When  visi-  *  ***  r  K  U  V  K  W 

tors  arrived,  we  sent  to  their  hotel  FLAT 

rooms  ash  trays  made  of  actual  miners’ 

pans,  each  containing  a  small  nugget.  PB?  W!  W%  MOULD 

With  these  went  a  leaflet  telling  the 

story  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali-  illustrated  bulletin 

fornia.” 

Mr.  Smith’s  advice  is  simple:  decide  R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

(,n  your  story,  keep  everlastingly  at  910  East  138th  St. 

the  job  of  telling  that  story  as  well  as  River),  New  Yorx,  N.  Y. 

possible  and  as  often  as  possible  to 
the  right  people. 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 

Chicago:  211  West  Wacker  Drive 
New  York  220  East  42nd  Street 
Son  Froncisco:  1st  Not  I  Bonk  Bldg 
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Brusjh-^oore 

Newspapers 

Refinance 

Cojnplete  Plan  to  Redeem 
Public  Ronds  Five  Years 
Before  Maturity 

A  plaii  has  hieen  completed  whereby 
the  remiining  $2,000,000  of  the  original 
issue  of  !S2„i6b,i)00  59c  bonds  of  Brush- 
Moore  jlev/spjjpers,  Inc,,  which  have 
been  ini  the  hiinds  of  the  public,  are 
being  rjideemed  at  102i'2  five  years 
before  inaturijy,  Editor  &  Publisher 
learned  Jthis  wieek. 

The  bonds  are  being  replaced  by  a 
private  jloan  sit  41/2%  interest. 

Details  of  thje  plan  were  handled  by 
Davis  i  Thoiapson,  Inc.,  newspaper 
financing  spetlialists,  Cleveland,  who 
have  been  associated  with  the  Brush- 
Moore  tinanciug  since  the  group  was 
formed  In  1927. 

.Incorporated  in  1927 
The  o|.-iginal  financing  was  $1,650,000 
ten-yeai-  6%%  bonds.  The  proceeds 
were  used  to  purchase  the  Canton  (O.) 
Rcpo»it<!<rj/.  At  that  time  Brush-Moore 
owned  !the  Salem  (O.)  News,  East 
Liverpool  (O.)  Review,  Marion  (O.) 
Star,  sieubenville  (O.)  Herald  Star 
and  Repository,  which  they  had  just 
purchased. 

In  19U0  they  purchased  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  !;0.)  Times,  and  a  few  months 
later  tHe  Canton  Daily  News. 

In  October,  1935,  to  refund  some 
higher  ;  interest  obligations  Brush- 
Moore  issued  and  sold  to  the  public 
$2,500,090  ten-;year  collateral  trust  5% 
bonds. 

This  was  the  first  newspaper  se¬ 
curity  to  meet  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  requirements  at 
Washington  i^nd  was  an  immediate 
success:  I 

Aljio  Exchanging  Preferred 
Thes<  bonds  have  enjoyed  a  pre¬ 
mium  ever  siijce  their  issuance.  There 
is  outstanding  approximately 

$2,100,0)0  preferred  stock  which  is 
being  exchanged  for  a  new  issue  of  691 
preferred. 

In  1937  Brush-Moore  purchased  the 
Salisbufy  (Md.)  Times. 

M.  Smith  Davis,  of  Davis  &  Thomp¬ 
son,  Inc.,  said  he  was  particularly 
pleased  that  the  bond  issue  is  being 
paid  off  since  it  w’as  the  first  news¬ 
paper  bond  issue  successfully  to  meet 
the  SEC  requirements. 

“It  bias  been  a  long  campaign,”  he 
said,  “but  at  last  bankers  are  recog¬ 
nizing  the  value  of  goodwill  in  news¬ 
paper  properties.  Newspaper  credits 
have  advanced  a  lot  in  the  last  few 
years  and,  a$  the  Brush-Moore  case 
illustrates,  mpney  can  be  obtained  at 
reasonable  rates  of  interest.” 

AD  GRIDmON  DINNER 

Chicago’s  first  Advertising  Men’s 
Gridiri^n  Dinner  is  scheduled  for  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  Oct.  18,  marking  the  cli- 
mauc  ttf  the  annual  “ABC  Week”  of 
conventions  in  Chicago,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Homer  J.  Buckley  of 
Buckley,  Dement  &  Company,  general 
chairman  of  the  event.  The  dinner 
will  bt»  held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel  and 
special!  invitations  will  be  extended  to 
members  of  groups  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago  that  week.  The  session  will  be 
held  vnder  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Chicago  Federated  Advertising  Club 
and  ofher  lobal  advertising  groups. 


Chapman  Topeka  M.E.; 
Corruth,  Jr.,  Retires 

Topeka,  Kan.,  Sept.  2 — Arthur  J. 
Carruth,  Jr.  retired  from  the  post  of 
managing  editor  of  the  Topeka  State 


% 


MM 

A.  J.  Carruth,  Jr.  E.  B.  Chapman 

Journal  with  Saturday  night’s  issue. 
He  will  continue  however  to  write 
“Under  the  Whispering  Willow,”  a 
Saturday  night  feature  page  which  he 
started  more  than  20  years  ago.  He 
announced  no  other  plans. 

He  will  be  succeeded  as  managing 
editor  by  E.  B.  Chapman,  editorial 
writer  and  columnist  for  the  last  12 
years  on  the  Journal. 

Carruth  began  work  as  a  reporter 
on  the  paper  under  Frank  P.  MacLen- 
nan  in  1^8.  From  1936  to  Feb.  1  of 
this  year  he  was  a  co-owner  with 
Henry  J.  Allen  and  William  P.  Snyder. 

Chapman  was  a  reporter  and  city 
editor  on  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital 
and  later  worked  on  the  Kansas  City 
Star  from  1917  to  1928  and  before  that 
was  employed  by  newspapers  in  Sa¬ 
lma,  Oklahoma  City,  Little  Rock,  St. 
Louis  and  Sioux  City. 

After  the  sale  of  the  Journal  to 
Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  Feb.  1,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  Carruth  would  remain  as 
managing  editor. 

Roland  A.  DeWatteville.  of  Law¬ 
rence,  Kan.,  will  join  the  State  Jour¬ 
nal  as  promotion  manager,  effective 
Sept.  9.  He  has  been  with  the  Law¬ 
rence  Journal-World  for  nearly  19 
years,  the  last  16  of  which  have  been 
spent  as  advertising  manager. 

B 

Tribune  Suspends 
In  Chattanooga 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Sept.  4— The 
Evening  Tribune,  newly-established 
daily  in  Chattanooga,  announced  to¬ 
day  it  was  ceasing  publication.  A  brief 
announcement  was  carried  on  the  front 
page,  reading:  “Insufficient  working 
capital  and  other  adverse  circum¬ 
stances  beyond  our  power  to  amend 
have  made  it  impossible  for  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune  to  continue  ojjeration. 
Therefore  with  today’s  issue  the  pub¬ 
lication  suspend.” 

The  Evening  Tribune  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  George  Fort  Milton  and  as¬ 
sociates  early  this  year  following  pur¬ 
chase  of  certain  assets  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  News,  of  which  he  was  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  by  Roy  McDonald, 
publisher  of  Chattanooga  Free  Press. 
McDonald’s  purchase  included  the  title 
of  the  old  News.  He  now  publishes 
under  name  of  News-Free  Press. 

The  old  News  ceased  publication 
Dec.  16,  1939,  following  a  stormy  bat¬ 
tle  in  connection  with  its  support  of 
TV  A.  It  had  been  publishing  for 
more  than  50  years.  In  closing  the 
doors  of  the  Tribune  Milton  made  no 
comment  except  for  the  brief  front 
page  statement. 


has:  new  account 

Effe<Hive  Oct.  1,  the  Columbia  Al¬ 
kali  Cbrp.,  division  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Plate  plass  Co.,  will  be  handled  by 
Charles  Hoyt  Co.,  New  York  agency. 


LYNN  BAKER  NAMED 

The  Ortner  Shampoo  Corp.  has 
named  Lynn  Baker  Company,  New 
York  agency,  to  handle  its  account. 


EXPANDS  PUBUCITY 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  3 — The 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  has 
expanded  its  publicity  activity  with 
the  introduction  of  a  16-page  weekly 
to  be  known  as  “Domestic  Commerce 
Weekly.”  It  takes  the  place  of  “Dom- 
mestic  Commerce,”  which  has  been 
released  three  times  each  month  with 
fewer  pages  of  copy. 

Ad  Read  by  86%  of 
Women  in  Study  21 

Evidence  of  the  “tremendous  num¬ 
ber  of  women  readers  for  advertise¬ 
ments”  in  newspapers  is  submitted  in 
Study  No.  21  of  the  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading,  which  points 
out  that  a  back  page  advertisement 
of  the  June  14  issue  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader  was  read  by  86% 
of  the  women. 

This  particular  ad’s  reading  by 
women  was  twice  that  given  the  lead 
war  story  on  page  one,  carrying  the 
devastating  news  of  the  Nazis’  capture 
of  Paris.  Seven  out  of  ten  men,  and 
four  out  of  every  ten  women  read 
the  lead  story,  about  the  same  ratio 
determined  in  other  studies  made 
early  in  June. 

“The  tremendous  value  of  a  large 
volume  of  retail  advertising  in  a 
newspaper  is  illustrated  in  the  pages 
of  the  News  Leader,”  the  supple¬ 
mentary  report  on  editorial  content 
said.  “Whereas  42%  of  the  women 
read  the  lead  war  story  on  page  one, 
there  were  11  advertisements  in  this 
issue  which  were  read  by  42%  or 
more  of  the  women  readers.  The 
interests  of  women  readers  in  news¬ 
papers  are  certainly  vastly  different 
from  those  of  men.” 

The  report  calls  the  News  Leader 
radio  log,  read  by  76%  of  the  men 
and  67%  of  the  women,  “one  of  the 
best  typographical  presentations  of 
this  information  which  we  have  en¬ 
countered  to  date.”  Attention  also  is 
called  to  five  society  pictures  two  and 
three  columns  in  width  on  pages  30 
and  31,  all  of  which  attracted 
approximately  80%  of  the  women 
readers. 

“It  is  possible,”  the  report  says,  “that 
some  newspapers  are  overlooking  the 
desirability  of  devoting  a  slightly 
larger  proportion  of  space  to  society 
pictures  in  weekday  issues.” 

The  memorandum  on  retail  adver¬ 
tising  calls  attention  to  an  example 
of  basement  store  advertising  “that 
can  hold  up  its  head  in  company  with 
any  upstairs  store  advertising  from 
the  standpoint  of  appearance,  and 
can  more  than  hold  up  its  head  from 
the  standpoint  of  performance,  being 
read  by  25%  of  men  readers  and  80% 
of  women.” 

■ 

London  Papers  Appear 
Despite  Sky  Raiders 

It  takes  a  lot  of  anything  to  ruffle 
English  newsmen.  Morning  newspa¬ 
pers  appeared  Sept.  1  in  London  as 
usual  despite  the  fact  that  the  stories 
were  written,  edited  and  printed  and 
the  newspapers  distributed  while  Ger¬ 
man  raiders  were  overhead  the  night 
before. 

The  Sunday  Dispatch  printed  the 
following  notice  above  its  front  page 
banner  dealing  with  air  raids: 

“This  copy  of  the  Sunday  Dispatch 
comes  to  you  this  morning  because 
hundreds  of  men  and  women,  working 
to  produce  and  distribute  it,  ignored 
the  siren  warnings  of  air  raids  and 
carried  on  with  their  jobs.  It  is  an 
example  which  every  essential  indus¬ 
try,  trade  and  profession  in  this  coun¬ 
try  must  follow  if  the  civilian  p)opu- 
lation  is  to  play  its  part  alongside  the 
fighting  services  in  winning  a  speedy 
victory.” 


Speakers  Quit 
Peace  Rally 
After  N.  Y.  Expose 

World-Telegram  Story 
Disclosed  Communist 
Control  of  Meeting 

Following  publication  by  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  Aug.  23  of  evi¬ 
dence  indicating  that  the  Chicago 
meeting  of  the  Peace  Mobilization 
Conference,  held  Labor  Day,  is  "of, 
by  and  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the 
Communist  party,”  three  of  the  chief 
speakers  on  the  program  withdrew— 
Senator  Gerald  P.  Nye,  North  Dakota; 
Senator  D.  Worth  Clark,  Idaho;  and 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  famed  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor. 

On  Aug.  30,  the  same  day,  six  na¬ 
tional  organizations,  comprising  a 
“non-interventionist  bloc,”  made  it 
plain  they  were  taking  no  part  in  the 
meeting.  The  six  included: 

Dr.  Barno  Also  Withdraws 
Women’s  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom;  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation;  National  Council  for 
Prevention  of  War;  War  Registers 
League;  Keep  America  Out  of  War 
Congress  and  Youth  Committee 
Against  War. 

The  same  day  Dr.  Harry  Elmer 
Barnes,  author  and  well-known  lib¬ 
eral  and  former  World-Telegram  col¬ 
umnist,  announced  that  he,  too,  would 
withdraw  his  support  from  the  Con¬ 
ference. 

The  expose,  which  was  written  by 
S.  Burton  Heath,  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ner  this  year  for  his  series  which 
landed  former  Judge  Martin  T.  Man- 
ton  behind  jail  bars,  listed  many  of 
the  chief  supporters  of  the  conference 
with  data  on  the  alleged  Communist 
taints. 

■ 

L.  1.  Doily  Has  Program 
For  Newspaper  Week 

An  elaborate  seven -day  program 
for  the  local  observance  of  National 
Newspaper  Week  is  announced  by  the 
Nassau  Daily  Review-Star  of  Rock¬ 
ville  Centre,  L.  I.  In  order  to  permit 
Ihe  program  to  fall  within  one  week, 
starting  on  Sunday,  the  Review-Star 
observance  will  be  launched  two  days 
ahead  of  the  date  set  for  the  national 
observance. 

The  program  will  start  Sunday, 
September  29,  when  ministers  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  principal  denomina¬ 
tions  and  the  larger  communities  of 
the  area  make  references  to  the  na¬ 
tional  observance  and  pay  tribute  to 
the  press  as  an  agency  of  democracy 
ar  d  social  progress.  A  special  tabloid 
section  will  be  published  by  the  Re¬ 
view-Star  on  Sept.  3D.  Open  house 
will  be  observed  by  the  daily  on  Oct. 
1,  between  4  and  8  p.m. 

The  Nassau  County  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  entertained  by  the  Re¬ 
view-Star  publisher,  James  E.  Stiles, 
at  a  banquet  at  the  Brookville  Coun¬ 
try  Club  Wednesday  night,  Oct.  2.  A 
big  public  meeting  in  honor  of  a  free 
press  will  be  held  'Thursday  night 
Oct.  4,  in  the  recreational  building  of 
Adelphia  College  at  Garden  City. 
Provision  for  1,500  guests  have  been 
made.  A  newspaper  promotion  film. 
“Press  Time,”  produced  by  members 
of  the  Review-Star  staff  and  awarded 
a  national  prize  by  the  Amateur 
Cinema  League,  will  be  presented  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  South  Side  High 
School  at  Rockville  Centre  Friday 
evening,  Oct.  4.  The  newspaper’s  ob¬ 
servance  will  close  Oct.  5,  with  a  st^ 
dinner-dance  at  the  Garden  City 
Hotel. 
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Carrier  Drum 
Corps  Builds 
High  Morale 

Nassau  Review-Star  Seeks 
To  Aid  Boys;  Shuns 
Public  Display 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

We  pay  our  respects  this  week  to 
the  Nassau  Daily  Review  Star  (pub¬ 
lished  in  Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y.,  and 
circulated  in  Nassau  County)  for  its 
efforts  to  develop  “the  finest  corps  of 
newspaper  carrier  boys  in  America.” 
We  refer  to  the  Review -Star’s  drum 
and  bugle  corps,  organized  by  execu¬ 
tives  of  that  newspapier  to  provide 
inspiring,  healthful  and  educational 
recreation. 

For  several  years,  James  E.  Stiles, 
president  of  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  corporation,  and  Theodore  Edson, 
circulation  manager,  considered  vari¬ 
ous  ideas  of  carrier  boy  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  idea  of  a  drum  and 
bugle  corps  as  an  incentive  to  all  car¬ 
riers  was  launched  in  January  of  this 
year. 

The  corps  consists  of  45  “first-line 
members”  and  30  reserve  members. 
This  group  of  75  musicians  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  550  carrier  boys  en¬ 
gaged  in  delivering  the  Review-Star 
in  Nassau  county. 

Only  Best  Carriers  Qualify 
While  the  minimum  age  of  the  corps 
is  14  years,  every  member  is  not  less 
than  five  feet  five  inches  in  height 
and  not  more  than  six  feet.  All  of  the 
players  are  selected  boys,  who  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  the  best  standards  of  per¬ 
sonality,  salesmanship,  scholarship  and 
initiative. 

To  enter  the  corps,  a  boy  does  not 
have  to  know  how  to  blow  a  bugle  or 
play  a  drum,  but  he  must  have  a  bet- 
ter-than-passing  scholastic  standing, 
inclined  to  good  character  and  must 
be  efficient  in  handling  his  news¬ 
paper  route  both  as  to  having  a  mini¬ 
mum  number  of  complaints  from  cus¬ 
tomers  and  to  having  collections  well 
within  his  route  bond. 

Approximately  80%  of  the  Review- 
Star’s  total  circulation  is  home  deliv¬ 
ered  by  carriers. 

Carrier  boys  have  their  own  routes 
and  are  under  the  direction  of  12 
branch  managers. 

Not  Merely  a  Promotion 
The  corps  began  actual  training  in 
mid-February  and  drills  two  hour.s 
one  night  each  week.  The  publisher 
has  maintained  from  the  start  the 
prime  objective  of  corps  should  be 
character  building  and  not  public  dis¬ 
plays  for  promotion  of  the  newspaper 
itself.  That  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
it  has  not  been  on  public  parade  as 
yet,  and  will  be  sparingly  in  the 
juture. 

Although  handsomely  equipped  in 
uniforms  and  musical  instruments,  the 
.■ait  continues  to  practice  without 
Ix-iiofit  of  public  applause.  Mr.  Edson 
•s  d  that  he  had  been  tempted  to  per¬ 
il. it  the  corps  to  appear  in  public 
IJ.  Hides  on  several  occasions,  but  has 
retrained  from  doing  so  until  the 
c  rps  has  reached  the  peak  of  per¬ 
fection  possible  in  such  a  group. 

"These  boys,”  he  explained,  “arc 
progressing  just  as  we  had  hoped. 
They  are  receiving  the  fundamentals 
of  musical  education,  an  appreciation 
of  music.  They  are  receiving  a  fine 
type  of  drilling  and  discipline.  It  has 
an  excellent  effect  upon  their  deport¬ 
ment.  It  is,  as  we  had  hoped,  a 
builder  of  morale.  It  is  worth  more 
to  them,  and  to  us,  than  anything 
else.” 


84,567  See  All-Stars 

ONCE  AGAIN  in  the  short  space  of 
two  weeks,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
filled  Soldiers  Field  to  a  near  ca¬ 
pacity  when  84,567  football  fans  paid 
$175,427  to  see  the  seventh  annual  All- 
Star  game  sponsored  by  Tribune 
Charities,  Inc.  As  in  past  years,  mil¬ 
lions  of  votes  were  cast  by  fans 
throughout  the  country  to  select  the 
All-Star  coaches  and  starting  lineup. 
The  polls  were  conducted  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  co-operating  newspapers  and 
radio  stations.  The  college  team  lost 
to  the  Green  Bay  Packers,  world’s 
professional  champions,  45  to  28,  in  a 
thrilling  gridiron  spectacle,  further 
enhanced  by  a  colorful  pageantry  of 
music  and  ceremonies.  The  event  is 
staged  under  the  direction  of  Arch 
Ward,  Tribune  sports  editor,  who 
originated  the  idea.  Previously,  the 
Tribune  had  held  its  annual  Chicago 
Land  Music  Festival  before  more  than 
80,000  persons. 

Regional  Meetings 
EEXjrlNNING  with  the  Interstate  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association  meet¬ 
ing  at  Hotel  Claridge,  Atlantic  City, 
Sept.  16-17,  September  will  be  a 
month  of  conventions  for  regional 
circulation  manager  groups.  The 
Southern  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  convene  at  the  Hermitage 
Hotel,  Nashville,  Sept.  18-20,  for  an 
intensive  three-day  program,  pre¬ 
pared  by  J.  B.  Lee,  Jacksonville  Flori¬ 
da  Times-Union.  Included  on  the 
program  as  guest  speakers  will  be 
J.  T.  Griscom,  advertising  director  of 
the  Nashville  Banner  and  Tennessean, 
who  will  speak  on  “How  Important  Is 
Circulation  Leadership  in  Selling 
Newspaper  Advertising”;  and  Walton 
Me  Jordan,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Com¬ 
pany,  who  will  discuss  “What  My 
Firm  Needs  to  Successfully  Merchan¬ 
dise  Our  Products  in  Both  Urban  and 
Rural  Communities  Through  News¬ 
papers.” 

In  Chicago,  Central  States  circula¬ 
tors  will  assemble  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  Sept.  24-25,  for  their  regular 
fall  meeting.  Program  arrangements 
are  under  the  supervision  of  Vice- 
Piesident  Walter  G.  Andrews.  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Seiitinel.  Guest 
speaker  at  the  Tuesday  luncheon  will 
bo  Dr.  George  W.  Crane,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  professor  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  author  of  two  newspaper 
syndicate  features,  “Test  Your  Horse 
Sense”  and  “Case  Studies  of  a  Psy¬ 
chologist.”  Dr.  Crane  will  speak  on 
“New  Strategy  in  Building  Circula¬ 
tion.” 

Tlie  27th  annual  convention  of  the 
Texas  Circulation  Manager;;’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  Fort  Worth,  Sept. 
?:2,  23  and  24,  with  headquarters  at 
the  Hotel  Texas. 

Newspaper  Boy  Study 

MEMBERS  OF  the  ICMA  special 
committee  to  prepare  a  study  of 
newspaper  boy  work  recently  met 
with  H.  B.  McDaniel  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Daniel  has  completed  analyzing  all 
of  the  data  relating  to  newspaper  boy 
habits,  economic  status,  etc.  His  re¬ 
port.  which  will  be  of  interest  to  every 
circulation  manager,  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  release  early  in  November. 

ICMA  Committees  Named 
ANNOUNCEMENT  of  ICMA  com¬ 
mittee  appointments  for  1!)40-41  was 
iccently  made  by  President  Ci.em 
O'Rourke,  Cleveland  Press.  The  com¬ 
mittee  personnel  follows; 

.luiiit  filirrnii  of  Circulation.^ — K.  R.  It.it- 
tr.n,  Detroit  Free  Pre.ts.  Anditinn  -Ilor.-ice 
I’nwdI,  Atlanta  Journal;  J.  \.  Shaii.ili.in, 
Cl  i  ano  Time.r.  Bulletin — I’.iul  I..iwson, 
Clarkshurt)  (\V.  Va.)  Exponent  Telegram; 


Kric  Macliiiies.  Tampa  Tinies.  By-Lates 
and  Resolutions — 'E.  1’.  Schwartz,  Dcs 

.tioines  (la.)  Register-Tribune;  I'red  Gold- 
schmid.  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal.  Con¬ 
vention  Invitations — Sheil  Diinsker,  Cinein- 
nati  Post;  Xorm.in  Johnson,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times.  Program — R.  H.  Cow.an, 
Toronto  Star.  Promotion — -J.  B.  Casaday, 
San  Franeiseo  Examiner;  C.  E.  Gilroy, 
.Sun  Eraneiseo  Chronicle.  Publicity — L.  J. 
Hoffmann.  St.  Louis  Star-Times.  Publishers 
.-Issoeiatton — .\I.  G.  Sullivan,  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Safety — G.  E.  Car- 
vell,  .St.  Louis  Post  Dispateh.  State  and  A'u- 
lional  Regulations — Jack  Estes,  Dallas  Ne~es; 
Russell  .Stoklcy,  Elyria  (O.)  Clironiele  Tele- 
giam.  Transportation — 11.  W.  Cullis,  Chest¬ 
er  (Pa.)  Times;  R.  \V.  T.aylor,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Plaily  Journal;  E.  II.  Mapps,  Grand  Rapids 
( Mich. )/tui7y  Herald.  Entertainment — ^J.  C. 
M(jntR(imery.  Detroit  .\e;cs;  J.  \V.  Kenney, 
Detroit  (.Mich.i  limes,  E.  R.  Hatton,  Detroit 
I'ree  Press. 

General  Welfare — Geo.  T.  licrtsch,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun.  Good  Il'ill — ^Frank  Henderson, 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Daily  Province;  Howard 
S.  Mark,  Toronto  Globe  S:  Mail.  Grievance 
— M.  W.  Ilalnihachcr,  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  &  Times.  Information — J.  C.  Ilealy, 
Passaic  (N.  J.)  Daily  Xc~a's;  J.  G.  Ward, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer.  Membership — C. 
W.  .Staab,  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  J.  B.  Lee, 

J aeksonviUc  Florida  Times  Union;  James  F. 
Jae,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Necrology — 
C.  C.  Coleman,  Montgomery  (.\la.)  Journal. 
Xetvspaper  Boy — John  H.  Kuntz,  J^ancastcr 
(Pa.)  New  Era,  Intelligencer-Journal;  W.  G. 
.\ndrews.  Ft.  IVayne  (Ind.)  \c-,vs  Sentinel; 
Paul  G.  Lawson,  Clarksburg  (W.  V'a.)  Ex¬ 
ponent  Telegram.  Postal  and  Express  Serv¬ 
ice — Donald  Coleman,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune;  W.  G.  Andrews,  Ft.  IVayne 
(Ind.)  News  Sentinel. 

ICMA  directors  will  meet  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  October,  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
convention. 

■ 

Southern  Circulators  to 
Have  Quiz  Program 

Observing  the  popularity  of  quiz 
programs  and  with  a  few  toward  teach¬ 
ing  its  members  more  about  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  in  general  and  cir¬ 
culation  work  and  ABC  rules  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  program  committee  of  the 
Southern  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  will  offer  a  novel  feature 
at  the  Association’s  annual  conven¬ 
tion  which  will  bo  held  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  Sept.  18.  19  and  20. 

A  committee  composed  of  Charles 
Coleman,  Montgomery  Alabama  Jour¬ 
nal,  president:  Don  Davis,  Birming¬ 
ham  News  and  Age-Herald,  secretary; 
and  J.  B.  Lee.  Jacksonville  Florida 
Times-Union,  first  vice-president,  has 
prepared  a  series  of  questions,  which 
the  members  will  draw  from  a  hat. 
Special  prizes  will  be  awarded  those 
who  answer  the  largest  number  of 
ciuestions. 

■ 

Prpqc; 

Column  40  Years  Old 

Forty  years  ago.  Aug.  23.  1900,  the 
Cleveland  Press  first  printed  on  its 
editorial  page  a  column  of  short  items 
under  the  heading  “Most  Anything.” 
From  that  day  it  has  been  written  by 
.Tohn  Wolfe  Paper,  who  on  last  Fob. 
20  marked  his  70th  birthday. 

The  column,  which  was  later  to  be¬ 
come  famous  for  the  Raper  bulls  to 
dcsi'mate  items  as  utterlv  absurd, 
was  illustrated  at  first  by  Josh  Wise, 
a  saedy  figure  chewing  a  stem  of  straw 
but  noted  for  his  bits  f>f  wisdom.  Mr. 
Paper  instituted  his  famous  bull  to 
illustrate  an  item  given  him  by  Burr 
Gongwer.  then  collector  of  customs. 
He  started  his  career  in  Chillicothe.  O.. 
.53  years  ago. 

■ 

DAILY'S  GLOVES  FUND 

At  least  three  college  scholarships 
totaling  $4,800  will  be  awarded  to 
d' serving  students  of  high  schools  in 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  as  a  result  of 
the  Rochester  Democrat  fr  Chronicle 
Athletic  Association’s  amateur  boxing 
tournament  in  July.  The  event  drew 
a  capacity  crowd  of  more  than  10,000. 


Campaign  Against 
Drunken  Driving 

Members  of  the  Montana  State  Press 
Association  have  united  in  a  drive  to 
aid  highway  safety  by  printing  the 
story  of  all  drunken  driver  law  viola¬ 
tions. 

Emphasizing  the  campaign  is  the 
issuance  by  the  r..ssociation  of  special 
certificates  to  all  member  newspapers 
setting  forth  this  objective.  These 
certify  that  paper  is  a  member  of  the 
association  and  that  the  paper,  “ap¬ 
preciating  its  obligation  to  render 
public  service,  and  wishing  to  make  a 
contribution  of  value  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  Montana,  does  hereby 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  other  members  of  said  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  present  in  the  columns  of 
I'.s  newspapers  a  full,  fair  and  complete 
story  of  every  drunken  driver  law 
violation  occurring  within  its  terri¬ 
tory.” 

The  story  of  such  violation,  the 
certificate  adds,  “will  be  published 
without  fear  or  favor,  regardless  of 
whether  the  violator  be  of  high  or  low 
estate.” 

The  certificates  are  signed  by  Lloyd 
C.  Raw,  president,  and  Henry  O. 
Woore,  secretary. 

■ 

Prize  Contest  for 
Cancer  Posters 

Artists  trained  in  advertising  tech¬ 
niques  can  make  a  contribution  to  the 
war  to  save  lives  from  cancer,  accord¬ 
ing  to  C.  C.  Little,  Sc.D.,  managing 
director  of  the  American  Society  for 
the  Control  of  Cancer,  in  announcing 
an  offer  of  $1,875  in  prizes  for  a  con¬ 
test  for  posters  on  cancer  control. 

“One  effective  method  of  reaching 
the  average  man  and  woman  is 
through  posters,”  Dr.  Little  said. 
“Artists  trained  in  advertising  tech¬ 
niques  can  make  a  fine  contribution 
to  the  war  to  save  lives  from  cancer 
by  entering  our  poster  contest.” 

First  prize  is  $1,000;  second,  $500; 
third,  $250;  fourth,  $50;  fifth,  $25;  and 
sixth  through  tenth,  $10.  Posters  will 
be  received  from  Oct.  1  to  12  by  the 
National  Alliance  of  Art  and  Indus¬ 
try,  Inc.,  119  East  19th  Street,  New 
York. 

Information  and  application  blanks 
may  be  secured  from  the  National 
Alliance  which  is  handling  the  con¬ 
test. 

■ 

1,000  AT  JR.  AIR  MEET 

Nearly  1,000  young  model  airplane 
enthusiasts  from  all  over  the  United 
States  were  in  Akron.  O.,  last  week 
for  the  sixth  annual  Scripps-Howard 
Junior  National  Air  Races.  Conclud¬ 
ing  three  days  of  racing  and  enter¬ 
tainment  for  the  boys  was  a  banquet 
Aug.  31  at  Hotel  Mayflower,  where 
prizes  totaling  nearly  $1,000  were 
awarded  winners  of  main  events. 
Maj.  A1  Williams,  former  naval  ace 
and  Scripps-Howard  aviation  writer, 
addressed  the  banquet.  Principal 
newspapers  participating  included: 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Metnyhis  Pre.-s-Scimitar.  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times,  Cleveland  Press, 
Columbus  Citizen,  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal,  Cincinnati  Post,  and  the  Fort 
Worth  Press.  Top  winner  was  Ed 
Naudzius  of  Detroit,  who  represented 
tl'.e  Free  Press.  He  won  the  Maj.  A1 
Williams  championship  trophy  and 
was  voted  All-American  Junior  Avia¬ 
tor. 

■ 

CIRCULATORS  TO  MEET 

The  fall  convention  of  the  New  York 
Circulation  Managers  Association  will 
be  held  in  New  York  City  at  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker  Oct.  8  and  9. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Publisher  Tired' 
From  State  Post 
For  His  Editorials 

Gov.  Oison  of  California 
Cites  GOP  Endorsement 
As  “Political  Activity" 

Because  of  editorial  endorsements 
of  candidates  in  his  newspaper,  a 
I.iublisher  has  been  asked  to  resign  a 
California  political  post. 

Resignation  of  Col.  E.  L.  Peterson, 
publisher.  Corona  (Cal.)  Independent. 
from  his  post  on  the  State  Relief 
Commission  was  asked  because  he  had 
engaged  in  '’Republican  propaganda” 
in  his  newspaper.  Gov,  Culbert  Olson 
told  a  press  conference  Aug.  31. 

This  activity  was  contrary  to  Cali¬ 
fornia's  "Little  Hatch  Bill,”  Gov. 
Olson,  a  Democrat,  declared. 

Endorsed  GOP  Candidates 
Specific  charges  against  Col.  Peter¬ 
son  were  editorial  endorsement  of 
State  Senator,  John  Phillips,  Republi¬ 
can,  who  led  the  relief  fight  in  the 
Senate,  and  A-ssemblyman  Nelson  Dil- 
worth;  participation  in  other  political 
activities  and  of  being  ‘‘just  as  active 
politically  as  if  he  were  the  candidate 
for  office  instead  of  Senator  Phillips.” 

Gov.  OLsonj  said  he  would  make  a 
new  appointment  to  the  relief  com¬ 
mission.  1 

Col.  Peterson  is  a  registered  Repub¬ 
lican,  ‘‘but  I  have  been  very  careful 
to  keep  out  of  any  political  activity,” 
he  told  ne\yspapermen.  ‘‘But,  of 
course.  I  feel  that  a  newspaper  is  an 
independent  institution.”  He  stated 
the  State  Attorney  General  had  in¬ 
formed  him  that  being  a  newspaper 
publisher  does  not  constitute  political 
activity,  and  added  he  had  not  made 
up  his  mind  as  to  what  action  he 
would  take  regarding  the  governor’s 
request. 

■ 

Guild  lEB  Opposes 
Conscription  Bill 

The  Burke-Wadsworth  Conscription 
bill  should  be  defeated,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Executive  Board  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspajier  Guild,  CIO,  declared 
in  a  unanimous  statement  to  the 
guila  membership  Aug.  25.  The  state¬ 
ment,  signed  by  the  13  members  of  the 
lEB,  urged  locals  to  study  and  act  on 
the  measure. 

The  lEB  was  unanimous  in  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  bill  was  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  guild.  The  statement 
said  “Industry  refuses  to  expand  its 
resources  for  defense  until,  through 
the  so-called  amortization  plan,  all 
frnancial  risk  is  eliminated  and  until 
it  is  assured  the  present  restrictions 
on  war  profits  as  provided  in  the  Vin- 
son-Trammel  Act  are  removed.”  The 
statement  said  the  guild  was  ready  to 
make  sacrifices. 

The  board  also  directed  the  Con¬ 
tracts  Committee  to  prepare  a  model 
contract  clause  to  cover  anyone  called 
tc  military  service  and  advised  locals 
to  press  for  inclusion  of  such  a  clause 
in  existing  contracts  in  the  event  the 
bill  is  passed. 

NO  EDITORIAL  TEXT 

Devoid  of  editorial  text  with  the 
exception  of  brief  picture  captions, 
the  Taylorville  (Ill.)  Breeze  Courier 
on  Aug.  27  issued  its  first  annual 
back-to-school  edition  which  ran  24 
tabloid  pages.  The  left  hand  page 
throughput  the  edition  carried  two 
or  more  pictures  with  brief  captions 
depicting  various  classroom  scenes 
and  safety  precautions.  The  right 
hand  pages  carried  the  advertise¬ 
ments. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


“SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

"BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES” 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  five  words  to  line,  box  number  to 
be  counted  as  three  words.  Minimum 
space,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  "Business  Opportunities"  and  other 
ads  involving  sale  of  property  or  goods. 


Business  Opportunity 


Former  publisher  of  successful  weekly  in 
Long  Island's  smartest  residential  sec¬ 
tion  with  branch  N.  Y.  department 
stores,  seeks  active  partner  with  $15,000 
to  finance  new  publication.  Box  1496, 
Kditor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Successful  subscription  contests  for  over 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO., 
Occidental  Building.  Indianapolis. 

See  our  ad  on  page  183  iiT  the  E  P 
International  Year  Book.  Hudson  De- 
Priest  &  Associates.  World’s  Record  Cir- 
eulation  Builders.  246  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


_ Literary  Services 

Stories,  books,  verse,  drama,  revised,  mar¬ 
keted.  Send  MSS.  No  reading  charge. 
Thcsos-Spceches.  MARANTHA  WRIT¬ 
ERS,  156  Fifth,  N.  Y.  C. 


Miscellaneous 


P.S.  Promote  Sales  with  attractive  illus¬ 
trated  booklets,  folders,  catalogs.  Repro¬ 
duced  economically  with  Laurel’s  im¬ 
proved  process.  500  copies 

$2.63;  additional  lOO’s  22c.  All  sizes 
available.  Quantity  runs  lower.  Send 
for  free  descriptive  manual.  In  Met. 
N.  Y.  request  representative.  Laurel 
Process,  480  Canal.  WAlker  5-0526. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


J373  Ohio  wkly;  excl,  field;  $7,500. 

5366  Co.  Seat  wkly;  Southwest,  $5,000  cash. 
5344  Midwest  semi  wkly;  Gross  $25,000. 
5043  Kan.  wkly;  $10,000  Gross;  $3,000  cash. 
MURRAY  E.  HILL  &  ASSOCIATES, 
NashvlUe,  Tenn. 
DAILIEiTlLND  “weeklies 
Dailies  in  East  from  $21,000  up.  Weeklies 
within  300  miles  of  New  York  at  $5,000, 
$7,000,  $10,500,  $20,000  and  $40,000. 
Also,  a  small  weekly  chain  with  plant 
for  $2500  down  payment.  Good  reason 
for  selling.  Requirements  solicited  from 
accredited  buyers. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N. 

L.  P.  Likely,  101  Park,  New  York,  N.  T. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Buy  a  newspaper  In  the  West.  W’rite  me, 
stating  qualifications.  A.  W.  Stypes, 
broker.  Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville,  Mich. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Wanted — Daily;  population  20,000  to  60,- 
000;  circulation  5,000  to  25,000. 
$250,000  cash.  To  close  deal  by  October 
1st.  Send  complete  details,  paid  circu¬ 
lation,  price  and  terms,  gross  income 
by  the  month. 

MURRAY  E.  HILL  &  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Brokers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Publication  Service 


What  are  your  publication  problems? 

Our  services  include:  designing  formats; 
securing  low  printing  quotations;  editing; 
proofreading;  selling  advertising  space; 
arranging  newsstand  distribution.  Arling¬ 
ton  Editorial  Bureau,  Times  Building, 
X.  Y.  C.  BRyant  9-3941. 


Help  Wanted 


An  attractive  Job  in  one  of  South’s  most 
livable  cities — machinist,  must  be  good, 
prefer  one  with  executive  ability.  Write 
full  details.  Applications  kept  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  1470,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Cable  Newspaperman  to  manage  good  week¬ 
ly  newspaper.  Sell  interest  to  right  man. 
Address  Edward  D.  Lewis,  Attorney  at 
Law,  Seymour,  Indiana.  _  _ 

National  Organization  has  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  weekly  business  review  page 
salesmen.  References  required.  Write, 
giving  details. 

BRIGGS  BROS.  ADVERTISING  COMPANY 
Charles  E.  “Ditt”  Briggs 
Key  Building 

Oklahoma  City,  _  Oklahoma. 

Promotion  Manager.  Non-resident,  part 
time  satisfactory.  Ability  to  write  force¬ 
ful  copy  for  all  departments  essential. 
Box  1520.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situationf  Wanttd 

Administrative 


Assistant  to  Executive 
Male  Secretary 

Experienced  in  all  details;  good  correspon¬ 
dent;  ten  years  with  Advertising  Director 
leading  New  York  City  newspaper;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  1463,  Editor  & 

Publisher _ _ _ _ 

Business  Manager,  Accounting  Executive 
on  one  of  the  mo.st  successful  large 
Dailies  desires  to  make  change.  Age  45 
-  -outstanding  economical  operation  rec¬ 
ord.  A  producer  and  money-maker.  A-1 
reputation ;  ability,  integrity,  and  ap- 
pearance.  Box  1544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
I  never  promise  more  than  1  can  deliver. 
Just  a  competent,  seasoned  worker  seeking 
advertising  or  business-office  connection 
with  sound  conservative  publication.  Box 

1415.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _  _ 

Publisher’s  Assistant  or  Business  Manager; 
experienced  editorial  writer;  capable  ex¬ 
ecutive;  40;  married;  children.  Box 
1450.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Returning  to  South  America.  Founder  Bra¬ 
zilian- American  weekly  (see  Who’s  Who). 
Fifteen  years  Portuguese-Spanish  literary 
business.  Will  write,  publicize,  represent 
publishers.  Robert  Carlton  Brown,  Pleas¬ 
ant  Plains,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 
$4,000.  per  year  will  give  yon  the  services 
of  a  $12,000  man  as  Assistant  Publisher 
or  General  Manager.  Record  ns  conser¬ 
vative  operator  and  large  profit  maker. 
Reasons  given  to  your  satisfaetion  for 
low  salary  asked.  Excellent  references. 
Box  1530,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Advertising 

Advertising  Manager — experienced  national, 
local,  classified.  Large  and  small  papers; 
intelligent  handler  of  men;  creative 
worker;  age  39 — salary  open.  Box  1541, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager,  fifteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  small  city  daily,  seeks  opening  in 
similar  field.  Box  1550.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Advertising.  Publicity,  or  ^ied  “  work. 
Eight  years’  selling;  two  in  advertising. 
University  graduate.  Mature  character. 
Age  25.  Go  anywhere.  Box  1455,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher, _ 

Advertising  Salesman,  experienced,  can 
increase  your  linage;  good  promotion 
ideas,  copy  layouts.  Go  anywhere.  Avail¬ 
able  for  personal  interview;  newspaper 
references.  Box  1400,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Assistant  to  ad-manager,  nr  managership 
small  department.  Three  years’  close 
contact  with  successful  manager.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate,  28,  married,  employed, 
western.  Box  1505,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Classifled  or  Display  Salesman-^^'mr^ears 
classified — four  years  display;  copy  writer, 
layout  and  merchandising  experience — 
all  for  same  new.spaper.  Now  employed. 
Age  25.  Box  1458,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Display  or  Classified  Manager  -  ^Udtor; 
eleven  years'  experience  leading  dailies. 
Journalism  graduate;  employed;  energetic, 
resourceful.  Box  1434,  Editor  &  Pu^ 

Usher. _ 

Experienced  Salesman  and  Reporter  seeks 
opportunity  in  publishing  or  advertising 
business.  Now  traveling  for  famous  drug 
heuse.  College  graduate,  27,  Virginian. 
Box  1506,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NO  MORE  NEWSPAPERS! 

.tfter  seven  years  on  large  and  small  papers 
selling  space  and  writing  advertising 
promotion,  I  now  want  the  same  kind 
of  position  on  a  trade  paper  or  con¬ 
sumer  magazine.  Age  29,  married  and 
hare  a  cute  daughter  eleven  months. 
Can  match  anyone’s  copy  and  layout 
ability.  Have  traveled  N.  Y.,  Ohio  and 
Penn,  contacting  weeklies.  Plenty  of 
samples  of  promotion  and  sales  records. 
Two  years  college — English  ancestry. 
Must  have  at  least  $50.  Box  1500, 
Editor  &  Publisher, _  _ _ 

PUBLISHER’S  OPPORTUNITY 
An  outstanding  Metropolitan  experienced 
Classified  Manager  seeks  opportunity  as 
Phone  Supervisor  or  Sales  Manager  where 
he  can  demonstrate  and  advance  to  man¬ 
ager  on  results. 

Box  1638  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sitaatieni  Waatad 
Circolatioa 


Circulation  Manager  with  twenty  years 
experience  available  for  either  small  or 
large  newspaper — location  no  object. 
Upwards  of  100,000  net  paid  increases 
shown  with  corresponding  increases  in 
circulation  revenue.  Have  specialized 
in  carrier  home  delivery  daring  entire 
twenty  years.  Have  never  had  a  failure 
and  if  you  need  a  man  who  can  produce 
for  you  in  net  paid  circulation  and 
revenue,  please  contact  me  thru  Box 
1485,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


DISTRICT  MANAGER 
Morning  and  Evening  Experience 

Clean  production.  Employed.  Wants  chance 
for  advancement.  Trained  for  advertis¬ 
ing  and  reporting,  as  well.  Capable 
writer.  Box  1445.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Highly  recommended,  capable,  reliable,  hard¬ 
working,  conscientious  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  evening  daily  Chicago  area;  road¬ 
man  imi>ortant  Southern  morning  daily- 
Sunday,  both  totaling  twenty  years,  de¬ 
sires  immediate  connection  anywhere. 
Box  1510.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sitaation*  Wantad 
Editorial 


A-1  Editor,  Writer,  _  Reporter;  working 
knowledge  advertising,  promotion,  me¬ 
chanical  production.  Weekly  awner;  ten 
years  Chicago.  Milwaukee.  Expert  on 
Specials.  References.  Box  1433,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Able,  alert,  experienced  EDITOR  -  RE¬ 
PORTER;  31;  married;  11  years  copy 
desk,  makeup,  all  beats;  now  with  large 
Eastern  daily;  desires  Southwest  con¬ 
nection;  available  now;  nominal  salary. 
Box  1390,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Able  young  man,  21,  eager  to  write,  learn, 
gain  exp<-rience.  Will  travel.  Journalism  I 
student.  Employed.  Excellent  references,  j 
Box  1524.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Able  Young  Newsman,  Northwestern  Gradu¬ 
ate,  year  on  community  weekly,  wants 
daily  job.  Box  1535,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


All-around  Newspaperman  available  through  i 
no  fault.  Experience  (20  years)  qualifies 
him  at  39  as  news,  telegraph,  makeup, 
city  editor;  slot,  rim,  rewrite;  editorial, 
feature  or  straight  news.  Go  anywhere 
Wages  secondary.  Box  1551,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


'Ambition  couldn’t  be  made  of  sterner 
stuff.”  Can  some  small  newspaper  n»e 
an  aspiring  apprentice!  Box  1553,  Edi 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Ambitious  honor  graduate  of  Princeton,  '40. 
wants  reportorial  position  on  small  daily; 
would  also  make  a  good  all-around  man 
for  weekly.  Box  1427,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


College  graduate,  no  aversion  to  hard  work, 
seeks  publicity  or  advertising  job;  news¬ 
paper  and  publication  experience;  copy 
and  layout  ability.  Box  1548,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


College  graduate,  24,  social  science  major, 
seeks  reportorial  job.  Has  practical 
background  experience  to  be  competent 
beginner.  Box  1472,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Copyreader,  36,  married;  fifteen  years'  ex¬ 
perience  inside  and  out;  now  telegraph 
desk  East;  wants  permanent  job  snywhen 
but  prefers  Middlewest  or  Coast.  Avail¬ 
able  September.  Box  1464,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


Copyreader;  young,  experienced,  compe¬ 
tent;  well  informed.  Box  1546,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


Copyreader  or  slot — Twenty  years  a  news¬ 
paperman  ;  ten  years  de.sks — all  leading 
Metropolitan  dailies.  Age  39,  go  any¬ 
where — wages  nominal.  Box  1552,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Editorial  assistant  and  secretary;  woman, 
27.  university  graduate;  Sorbonne.  Re¬ 
search,  proofreading,  write  original  stor¬ 
ies.  articles,  conduct  columns,  edit  copy, 
continuity.  Four  years’  experience  lead¬ 
ing  woman’s  magazine.  Box  1547,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Editors  .  .  .  This  is  News! 

WHO!  — Alert,  intelligent,  original  re¬ 

porter-rewrite  deskman. 

WHAT!  —College  trained  and  thoroughly 
experienced. 

WHEN!  — Now  I  Wire  for  details. 

WHERE! — Any  metropolitan  or  near-metro¬ 
politan  daily. 

WHY!  — Irresistible  young  ambition  de¬ 
mands  advancement. 

Box  1460  Editor  4  Publisher 


Experienced  in  Reporting,  features,  review¬ 
ing.  desk  work.  University  graduate,  24, 
wishes  editorial  or  publicity  opportunity, 
ai^rw-here.  Three  years  on  daily 
trade  papers.  Box  1554,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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SEPTEMBER  7,  1940 


Situationt  Waiitad 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

Experienced  Photographer  —  ten  years 
Metropolitan — -(Graphic,  Coiitax,  darkroom 
^uipinciit  and  car) — reporting  experience; 
tie  30;  married.  Best  references.  Go 
inywhere.  Box  1497,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced  Eeporter,  age  27,  fast,  clean 
copy  writer,  excellent  on  feature  mate¬ 
rial,  desires  a  place  on  daily  or  with 
news  service.  Box  1507,  Editor  &  Pub- 
It'l’'’'’ 

Experienced  reporter,  rewrite  and  desk 
man  seeks  new  newspaper  job.  Six 
years’  experience  on  leading  Eastern 
daily:  also  several  months  technical  writ¬ 
ing.  Graduate  of  Colnmhia  School  of 
jouraalisin.  Xow  employed.  Box  1530, 
Editor  &  Puhlisher.  _ 

rally  experienced  copy,  telegraph-editing, 
proof,  makeup.  University  literary 
champion.  Can’t  be  drafted:  slightly 
deaf.  24.  Work  anywhere  except  East. 
Box  1405,  Editor  Publisher. 

Graduate  Photographer-Engraver  with  news 
writing  ability  and  ten  years'  experience 
wants  imsilion  on  growing  daily.  A-1 
references.  28  years  old:  inarrii'd.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  1542.  Editor  &  Piih- 
iisher. _ 

Hurard  Honors  Graduate,  21,  seeks  re¬ 
porting  or  editorial  writing  position  with 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Box  1493, 
Editor  &  Puhlisher. _ _ _ 

Highly  experienced  desk  man,  emidoyed. 
wants  job  with  future  in  larger  city. 
Mi'siairi  graduate:  married.  Best  recom- 
insiidatioiis.  Box  1545,  Editor  &  Puh¬ 
lisher. 

Journalisin  Graduate,  24.  I'niversity  sysorts 
pahlicist.  IXS  college  eorrespimdeiit.  desk 
and  aiakeuii  experience.  Box  1549.  Edi¬ 
tor  Jc  PiihlishiT. 

June  Graduate  —  experienced  in  reporting, 
society,  editing.  Photographer.  Miss 
Myrtle  West.  Box  642,  Comanche,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Lawyer,  former  daily  newspaper  editor,  11- 
hrariuu.  literary  and  legal  research  ex¬ 
pert,  ami  teacher,  seeks  ])osition  as 
newspaper  librarian  or  in  similar  eayra- 
city  Box  1539.  Editor  A:  Puhlisher. 

Man.  23.  with  sports  ideas — has  been  active 
in  varied  news  tasks  since  1931 — wants 
any  editorial  job  at  any  point  on  wage 
compass  on  big  or  little  paper.  Box  1480, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

newspaperman,  age  29,  Protestant,  married, 
desires  connection  as  deskmsan,  reporter, 
or  feature  writer.  All  ’round  Metropoli¬ 
tan  experience.  Kow  employed  but  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Reliable,  accurate,  with 
thorough  knowledge  on  every  ^neww  run ; 
courts  specialty  assuring  safe  copy.  Loca¬ 
tion  no  object.  Box  1388,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

How  working — Eight  years  on  best  mid  west 
dailies.  Produce  bright,  concise  copy, 
good  photographs  and  good  feature!.  Ex¬ 
perience  on  state,  telegraph  and  sports 
department  desks.  Box  1380,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

me  a  cub’s  rate  and  watch  a  bear 
develop.  Rutgers  Journalism  Graduate, 
22.  intensively, trained  in  reporting,  copy, 
cable-editing,  makeup,  features.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Box  1534,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Phetopapher-Baporter,  twelve  years’  ex- 
^rience,  widely  traveled,  good  education, 
uo  anywhere.  Excellent  referenees.  Age 
35.  Box  1395,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Reporter,  26.  A.B.  Wide  experience  New 
tork,  Pennsylvania  dailies,  general, 
I'Poits,  rewrite.  References.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  1509,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


“•Porter  -general  or  political — age  37;  six 
years’  experience.  Box  1436,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


“•porter  with  both  city  and  country  ex- 
pfrieiice.  Two  years  abroad  as  free- 
jjnee  and  one  year  in  Latin  Atnerica. 
fitaff  work,  re-write,  features.  Unmarrieri, 
salary  open.  Box  1529,  Editor  &  Pub- 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

550  Moditoa  Av*.  Naw  York 

Boaineat  Bateblished  In  IBM 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (G>nt’d) 

Reporter,  deskman.  Journalism  B.A.,  Wis¬ 
consin.  1940.  honors.  College  daily  edi¬ 
tor.  Bingle,  21.  Box  1537,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Reporter-Editor — four  years  large  daily; 
two  years  trado  paper;  age  2'7,  college 
trained.  Seeks  berth  on  daily  or  weekly. 
Box  1417,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ _ 

Reporter  or  Rewrite,  small  city  daily.  Go 
anywhere.  Age  28.  Reporter-Editor 
Westchester  (N.  Y.)  weekly  three  years. 
Box  1413.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Reporter,  Rewrite  Man,  29,  married;  six 
years  with  New  York  morning  daily,  seeks 
berth  on  daily  in  Coast  town  in  South  or 
West.  Box  1473,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter,  young  lady,  college  graduate; 
daily,  weekly  newspaper  experience;  de¬ 
sires  publication  connection,  preferably 
in  the  East.  Box  1435,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Sports  Editor — Eleven  years’  newspaper 
and  radio  experience;  close  cooperation 
with  advertising  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments.  Box  1418,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Writer-Editor  with  broad  research,  writing 
and  execiitivo  experience  seeks  position 
witli  publication,  corporation,  association 
or  institution.  Best  references.  Box  1439, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Young  Editor-Writer,  varied  experience  on 
news  magazine  and  on  newspaper  in  large 
city  as  national  news,  copy  and  city 
i-ditor.  Knowledge  of  make  up.  picture 
editing.  Box  1469.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Young,  experienced  re-wiite  man,  reporter, 
four  years  on  big  dailies.  Blitzkrieged 
out  of  Kraiice.  Metropolitan  or  small 
dail.v.  I’lihlicit.v.  Box  1543.  Editor  A 
Piibli-sber. 

Young  Sports-Writer  seeks  either  change  to 
rei>orforial  m-  copy-desk  work  or  i-ham-e 
for  a  .sjioils  editorship.  Unmarried,  col¬ 
lege  grarhiate.  Box  1260.  Editor  & 
I’nhlisher. 

Young  Woman  desires  reportorial  position 
small  flatly  or  weekly,  anywhere.  College 
graduate  194<t.  Experience  weekly  paper, 
sf-liffol  eflitfir.  Box  1531.  Editor  A  Puh¬ 
lisher. 

Young  Woman  want.s  position  as  general 
news  reporter  or  photographer,  reporter 
and  photographer,  or  apprentice  in  print¬ 
ing  trade.  Eleven  years’  experience. 
University  of  Michigan  graduate.  Single. 
Box  1386,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Situations  Wanted 

Meclianical 

Experienced  Hews  Photographer,  Engraver, 
employed,  desires  change.  Age  26.  W'ill 
install  own  Photo  department.  Address 
Box  1474.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

PeUicity 

Psychologist  seeks  connection.  Amherst  and 
Harvard  graduate;  married,  31.  Former 
newspaper  man ;  reporter  and  editor.  Box 
1494,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


H  fee  Seek 

A  JOB 

la  Any  of  'Pwm  FMds; 
Adnleittraliw  Manasmoent 

Adywtltlnf  MKhankal 

Cirtalaliea  Proaotion 

EMtsrIal  Publitity 

UtIliM  ThtM  Soviets 


1.  Draft  a  four-time  ad  setting  forth 
your  qualifications  and  send  it  to  us 
with  payment.  (Count  five  words  to 
the  line  40e  per  line,  per  issue).  For 
four  consecutive  issues,  your  message 
will  reach  prospective  employers.  Many 
are  placed  directly  through  this 
source. 

2.  Fill  out  completely  the  registration 
blank  that  will  be  sent  you  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  copy.  Registration  is  good 
for  six  months,  and  this  procedure 
mak«  your  record  available  to  the 
publishers  and  executives  calling  upon 
us  constantly  for  help  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper  and  its  allied 
Journalistic  fields.  Your  confidence 
respected,  of  course. 

3.  Deadline,  12K)0  Thursday,  noon. 

E&PPERSONNELSERVICE 

1700  Timet  Bldg.  N.  T.  C. 


Shopqt^  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  -And  Sav 

New  Eqmpment  end  Supfltet  —  Vted  Maelunery  Berptins 
For  the  Printing-Pablislung  Field 

Composing  Room  Equipment  For  Sola  Mechanicai  Equipment  For  Saie 


Euy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 
Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale — Wisewood  Mat  Rolling  Press, 
with  iiif  tor.  Miller  Saw  A  Router.  Box 
1528.  Editor  A  Puhlisher. 

Goss  Mat  Rolling  Press;  House  Band  Saw; 
Linotypes,  models  5-8-14.  Many  other 
items.  Northern  Machine  Works,  Marshall 
A  Jefferson,  Phila.,  Penn. 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  &  Intertypes 
See  HOOD  FALCO  CORP.  First 


225  Vijrick  Street 


New  York.  N.  Y. 


LINOTYPE.  INTEKTYPE  MACHINES 
All  model.s.  Completely  Rebuilt. 
Linotype  Supply  Co. 

335  Canal  Street  New  York  City 

Linotype  Machines  are  rebuilt  imu-li  more 
economically  thru  our  specialized  service. 
Modernization  possible  only  tlirn  ST.4R 
improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Lino¬ 
type  Parts  Company,  203  Lafayette  St., 
New  York  City. 

Model  eSM  42-Fica  Intertype,  serial  num¬ 
ber  over  10,000.  Also  rebuilt  Linotypes 
and  Infertypes  of  all  model.s;  Monotypes. 
Cylinder  Presses,  Job  Presses,  Automatics. 
We  guarantee  new  machine  performance. 

PAYNE  A  WALSH  CORPORATION 
82  Beekman  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Monomelt.  Printers!  Why  Melt  twice? 
Install  .Monoiiifdt,  put  yourself  ahead 
melting  only  once!  Delivers  hot.  clean, 
preheatetl  metal  to  the  inacliincs.  Iii- 
i-reiises  production,  cuts  ctfsis.  reduces 
flown  time.  Pi-fivides  iiifirc  slugs  fif  a 
higher  quality.  Get  the  facts!  Write: 
.Mfiiifiiiiell  Cfi.,  Dept.  5.  .Minneapfflis. 
Miiiiifsfila. 


All  sizes  cylinder  presses,  job  presses. 
Kelly  presses,  Kluge  Units,  John  Thomp¬ 
son  presses.  Linotypes,  Intertypes,  com¬ 
plete  plants  bought  and  sold. 

GRAPHIC  MACHINERY  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 
30  West  24th  St.  New  York  City,  N.  T. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

Wanted — 2 — 58  Linotypes,  complete  with 
magazines.  No  deiMers.  Box  1515,  Editor 

/  A  Publisher. 

Wanted— Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Infertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
yoiir  needs.  Montgomery  A  Bacon,  To- 
wauda,  Penna. 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment  For  Sole 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Pulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago.  III. 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  Photo  Products  Company 
230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City 


Press  Room  Equipment  For  Sale 

Goss  Comet  Press,  complete  equipment.  Geo. 
().  Hf  ffeliiian.  406  W.  Pico.  Los  Angelos, 
Cal. 


Hoe  6-unit  straight-pattern  heavy  duty  pres.s 
with  2  double  high-speed  folders  and  4 
combination  black  and  universal  color 
comic  couples.  Excellent  running  condi¬ 
tion.  May  be  seen  in  operation.  Box 
1462,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


The 

Business-like 


Cla.^sifiptl  Mpr.  Bullard 

Getting  a  Jab 

John  S.  Bullard,  new  Classified  Advertising  Manajier  for  the 
Vi  est  Virginia  Pnhiishing  Co.  of  Morgantow  n.  Vi .  Va.,  got  his 
job  through  a  elassified  ad  in  onr  eohiiiiiis.  He  writes: 

/  learned  the  business-like  way  of  getting  a  job.  After 
spending  lots  of  lime  and  twenty  didlnrs  in  postage  writing 
application  letters  without  results,  /  ran  a  ^‘Situations’'  ad 
in  your  publication.  Within  three  weeks  of  the  day  that 
I  mailed  you  the  copy  I  was  out  here  on  the  job. 

-Mr.  Bullard  adds  that  he  likes  .Morgantown  ainl  the  entire 
set-up.  Other  newspaperinen  are  finding  jobs  or  better 
positions  every  week  through  the  elassified  columns. 

CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building  New  York  City 


/ 


36 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


OT  TIOT  TT"  n^T  TT'n)*TT\7’  They  haven’t  been  told,  except  ia 

f  1  I  I  I  I  1^  I  I  I  I  I— I  I  l-C  I  Y  sporadic  newspaper  or  magazine  ar- 

lV_y  r  L  I  I  I  ■  IN.  £±  X  X  X  -l-Ll  LX  ±  tides  or  an  occasional  sermon.  If  they 

knew,  we  believe  there  are  enough  d 

U_  hpTUITD  them  interested  in  clean  printed  mat- 

Dy  nit i  nun  nvJDD  ter  to  drive  the  other  kind  out. 

We  think  it’s  worth  a  trial  in  pref. 

He  called  in  the  distributors  and  the  lications  on  the  mind  of  a  boy  or  girl  erence  to  the  methods  the  Mayor 


LIKE  A  LOT  of  other  folks  who  were 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


brought  up  to  respect  the  U.  S.  Con-  publishers,  and  those  who  attended  out  of  work,  depressed  by  that  fact,  seems  to  believe  in.  Mr.  LaGuardia 

stitutioh.  the  Declaration  of  Inde-  his  meeting  recently  at  the  summer  mentally  torpid,  and  wholly  out  of  knows  well  the  art  of  making  news  of 

pendence.  and  the  Hall  got  an  earful  of  language  whack  with  what  the  rest  of  us  think  whatever  he  is  doing,  and  the  news- 

On  Thff  Horn*  wicdnm  of  fho  Found-  '^e^rly  as  plain  and  much  more  force-  of  as  a  normal  way  of  life.  An  ele-  paper  attention  given  his  first  on- 

ing  Fathers  without  than  that  of  the  sheets  on  the  table  mentary  reading  of  what  has  been  slaughts  indicate  that  newspapers 

_  much  intimate  un-  This  wasn’t  any  case  of  written  by  parole  and  probation  offi-  Lave  more  than  a  casual  interest  in 

a  Dilemma  derstanding  of  what  freedom,  he  told  them.  The  cers  and  judges  dealing  with  young  this  subject.  He  can  create  a  publi( 

anv  of  them  meant  Constitution  gave  no  man  the  right  to  delinquents  provides  plenty  of  evi-  opinion  hostile  to  the  filthmongen 

WPVP  been  wiselintj  on  both  boms  of  muck  and  to  corrupt  the  minds  dence  that  it  is  not  good.  He  can  call  to  his  assistance  the  no- 

a  dilemma  in  recent  vears  Snecific-  young.  These  magazines,  he  We  hope  the  Mayor  has  found  an  merous  religious  groups  and  assoc* 

allv  we’ve  been  wiecline  on  the  oues-  intended  to  effective  way  of  dealing  with  publi-  tions  which  have  denounced  ths 

tion  of;  the  freedorns  promised  by  the  ‘"/f*  ^hem  as  filth,  under  the  terms  cations  that  have  no  excuse  f^  living 
Declaration  and  guaranteed  by  the  of  the  city  s  fundamental  laws  Their  except  that  they  can  be  sold  We  hope 


we've  been  wiggling  on  both  horns  of 
a  dilemma  in  recent  years.  Specific¬ 
ally,  we’ve  been  wiggling  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of;  the  freedoms  promised  by  the 


police  and  the  law  courts,  but  for  the  that  it  will  be  used  with  common  H  their  support  is  active  and  m 
ser\e  inese  rreeaoms  irom  any  en-  ^ — u-,: j _ i _ .  _ _ i  j; : •  _ ■c' _ i.i..  nccasinnnl  nr  nacnal  Vm  k— — 


disposal  was  a  matter  not  for  the  it  is  legal.  And,  most  of  all,  we  hope  fo  proceed  further. 


croach.ment.  to  say  with  Voltaire:  “I  department 

do  not  agree  with  a  word  that  you  We  had  a  few  minutes 


sense  and  discrimination.  Frankly,  we  occasional  or  casual,  he  will  have 


say.  but  I  will  defend  to  the  death  Mayor  before  the  meeting.  He  seemed 
your  right  to  say  it.”  heard  that  Editor  &  I^blisher 

Following  out  that  instinct,  we’ve  championed  all  causes  in  which  press 
given  whatever  force  we  had  to  more  fce^om  might  ^  involved,  and  he 
than  one  cause  in  which  we  suspected  evidently  wanted  us  to  be  familiar 


We  had  a  few  minutes*  talk  with  the  are  not  optimistic.  powerful  ally.  | 

Mayor  before  the  meeting.  He  seemed  The  only  way  by  which  these  pub-  Oo  the  other  hand,  if  the  city  gov^ 
to  have  heard  that  Editor  &  Publisher  lications  can  be  permanently  elimi-  ernment  proceeds  to  summary  seizui 
championed  all  causes  in  which  press  nated  is  through  withdrawal  of  pat-  and  disposal  of  magazines  its  repn 
freedom  might  be  involved,  and  he  ronage  by  the  public.  That  means  a  sentatives  believe  are  violating  tl 


than  one  cause  in  which  we  susnected  evidently  wanted  us  to  be  familiar  campaign  by  those  in  authority  ex-  penal  code,  it  can  look  for  plenty  of 
that  the  banner  of  freedom  was  being  ‘he  stuff  we  posing  the  evil  in  detail,  even  at  the  troubk  in  the  courts.  If  an  elemeM 

used  to  cover  a  mess  that  couldn’t  ^  defending.  He  need  not  have  expense  of  giving  the  sheets  some  ol  censorship  is  allowed  to  enter  the 

stand  much  exposure  to  light  and  sun-  been  concerned.  Editor  &  Publisher,  temporary  free  advertising.  If  the  in-  proceedings,  the  newspaper  press  will 
shine  The  Supreme  Court  for  in-  championship  of  free  press  telligent  public  can  be  induced  to  stop  have  to  be  cautious  as  a  matter  of 

stance  affirmed  the  Constitutional  bas  never  held  its  tongue  on  patronizing  newsstands  which  display,  self-preservation.  No  matter  how 

right  of  press  freedom  in  a  case  in-  question  of  dirt  in  print.  We  have  oi  sell  from  under  the  counter,  this  strongly  they  may  agree  with  the 
volvih<»  a  newspaper  with  which  few  spo^en  plainly  many  times  in  the  past  offensive  mess,  then  the  mess  will  soon  Mayor  on  the  broad  policy,  they  can- 
ipoutahle  ncwsnanprmen  in  thp  Tinitpd  years  against  magazines  which  ex-  disappear  from  the  scene.  It  may  be  not  permit  the  construction  of  a  cen- 

‘?tatp<5  would  have  eared  to  associate  solely  to  bring  nudity  for  nudi-  bootlegged  for  a  while,  but  not  for  sorship  instrument  which  could  easily 

ty’s  sake,  eroticism,  and  exploitation  long.  Newsstand  display  is  vital  to  its  be  turned  to  other  purposes. 


their  names.  That  case  was  fought  to 
the  finish  with  funds  and  brains  sup- 


of  crime  before  minds  which  are  least  existence. 


And  despite  the  honest  comma 


pii'ed“by  membe“rs“of“‘the"‘American  fble  to  assimUate  such  corruption.  The  Mayor's  plan  has  already  in-  sense  of  the  Mayor’s  creed  that  fre^ 

Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  We  have  point^  out  a  score  of  times  curred  the  hostility  of  the  Civil  Lib-  dom  of  the  press  should  not  b 

even  though  some  ANPA  members  *bat  these  publications  are  the  last  erties  Union.  It  is  likely  to  run  into  stretched  to  permit  the  printing  a 

who  knew  the  situation  preferred  the  refuge  of  advertisers  whose  copy  legal  tangles  under  the  “due  process  smutty  and  degrading  publications,  W 
restrictive  state  law  to  the  existence  would  be  rejected  by  the  poorest  news-  of  law”  guarantee.  It  is  certain  to  don’t  see  how  any  legal  definition  m 
of  the  scandal  sheets  against  which  it  P^-Per  in  the  land — advertising  of  mer-  meet  legal  resistance  from  publica-  be  drawn  to  put  these  people  out  d 

had  been  enacted.  After  that  decision,  chandise  which  cannot  be  sent  to  the  tions  which  the  Mayor  considers  as  action  without  creating  a  new  ^ 
ii  was  thoroughly  evident  that  action  purchaser  through  the  mails.  A  news-  “borderline  and  which  probably  do  tor  the  honorable  press.  Laws  seldo«; 
under  the  ordinarv  nolice  oower  was  P"P®*'  which  mixes  its  brothel  news  not  regularly  run  to  smut  and  mor-  hit  only  the  target  at  which  they  an 


under  the  ordinary  police  power  was 
useless  against  publications  which  se- 


with  information  showing  the  links  bidity.  A  victory  for  them  would  pro- 


aimed.  and  we  see  no  prospect  d 

iTcTeTth^rec  press  guarantee  arthdr  between  politics  and  the  underworld  tect  the  chronic  offenders.  ,  ,  .  . , 

defense  provides  at  least  a  toehold  for  a  fight  And  we  can  t  say  that  we  like  the  The  job  can  t  be  done  overnight  « 

One  of  its  results  has  been  a  deluge  sg^iust  its  suppression  by  crooked  idea  of  a  censor  over  reading  matter,  in  a  month  or  a  year,  but  it  can  b* 
of  so-called  magazines,  for  which  “in-  politicians;  a  magazine  which  merely  especially  a  censor  whose  ordinary  dene,  we  are  certain,  by  an  appeal  to 
decent”  is  a  mild  characterization,  uiixes  smut  with  stuoidity  or  which  work  is  keeping  the  city’s  street  sani-  the  decent  and  the  intelligent 
More  than  a  score  of  them  are  dis-  glorifies  the  criminal  doesn’t  rate  even  tary.  There  are  too  many  chances  for  New  York’s  7,000.000.  The  materid 
playe^  on  newsstands  across  the  coun-  ^  corner  of  the  free  press  awning.  abuse  and  oppression  under  that  which  can  be  laid  before  the  pu' " 

try.  About  an  equal  number  exploit  made  our  views  clear  to  the  scheme,  too  many  chances  for  a  mini-  is  almost  limitless  in  proof --ac 

a  mohbid  interest  in  crime,  and  give  Mayor,  told  him  of  the  difficulties  ature  Hitler  to  assort  momentary  au-  proof  —  of  the  damage  that  this 
young  readers  of  both  sexes  both  ulber  cities  had  experienced,  and  thority,  and  to  assert  it  unevenly.  of  reading  matter  can  do.  The  cost 

thrills  and  an  education  in  the  tech-  found  him  thoroughly  familiar  with  We  don’t  claim  to  be  a  step  ahead  such  a  campaign,  we  venture,  wot 

niniift  nf  miirdor  laroonv  tipn-  ibe  fact  that  the  pornographists  knew  of  the  Mayor  as  an  advocate  of  free-  be  negligible— far  less  than  the  ex^ 

■  U4UO  muiuci,  jaicciiy,  uiiu  _ _ _  _ _  ......  _r  Mo,.,  ooooo  of  o  ,1o,.V.ff„t 


dom.  in  view  of  his  record  in  New  pense  of  pursuing 


doubtful 


oral  Ibwle.'^sne.ss.  Ibe  legal  and  commercial  answers,  dom.  in  view  of  his  record  in  New  pense  of  pursuing  a  doubtful  c» 

Tli|>ir  .sale  has  been  protested  by  knew  a  few  tricks  of  his  own.  it  York  and  Washington.  We  don’t  want,  through  years  of  crowded  court  cal 

man^  religious  and  civic  organiza-  appeared.  The  sanitation  department  any  more  than  he  does,  to  have  the  endars,  with  the  always-nresent  pot 
tions.:  Legal  action  has  been  taken  in  angle  was  one  of  them.  Another  was  power  of  the  printed  word  employed  sibility  of  an  adver.se  decision  wredt 
some  cities  to  bar  them  from  news-  bis  familiarity  with  the  business  of  for  the  corruption  of  youth  and  the  ing  the  whole  performance.  T^ere 
stands  an  !  stores,  usually  breaking  distributing  m.agazines.  by  which  some  exploitation  of  crime  and  carnality,  hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  pu 
down  in  front  of  the  irnpossibility  of  distributors  or  their  representatives  We  agree  with  his  objective,  but  we  or  semi-nublic  offices  who  know 
tracing  the  rc.sponsible  publishers  and  newsdealers  to  take  a  quota  of  doubt  that  his  short-cut  method  will  .story.  If  what  hey  know  can  be  p 

distributors  through  a  labyrinth  of  ibe  sex  and  crime  pulps  in  order  to  attain  it.  Another  short-cut.  at  which  before  the  neople  in  newsoaper  sto 

corjif.rations.  'There  is'  no  remedy  in  their  regular  orders  of  magazines  he  broadly  hinted,  is  revocation  of  the  ies.  editorials,  magazine  articles,  ra 

the  Injunctive  proce.ss.  And  so  the  ''^bh  sales  big  enough  to  form  a  large  licenses  granted  by  the  city  to  news-  programs,  and  Sunday  sermons, 
parade  goes  on,  with  new  recruits  P^^t  of  a  week’s  profit.  “A  racket  or-  stands,  if  they  continue  to  sell  the  heat  would  soon  be  apparent 
evorj'  month,  each  getting  a  bit  clo.ser  Sanized  into  a  business”  was  HLs  Hon-  listed  publications.  That  might  be  the  manufacturers  and  merch 
to  the  line  that  the  nublic  might  call  definition.  done,  but  it  would  be  putting  the  of  printed  rubbish.  They  are 

“too  '  far.”  All  efforts  to  clean  them  •  *  *  pressure  on  the  weakest  link  in  the  business  to  make  money,  and 


listed  publications.  That  might  be  the  manufacturers  and  merch 
done,  but  it  would  be  putting  the  of  printed  rubbish.  They  are 
pressure  on  the  weakest  link  in  the  business  to  make  money,  and 


.nr  clean  them  out  by  h'gal  proee.ss  AS  THE  EDITOR  of  a  paper  which  economic  chain  — and  it  would  also  their  present  ventures  don't  m 


I 


lins  liecn  futile. 

*  «  « 

TH.AT  \MAS  THE  situa  lion  ;i  nionlb 
op  so  .ago  when  Mayor  F,  H.  I.a- 
CuJirdia  of  New  York  ran  his  eye 
across  a  newsstand 
La  Guerdia  ^  .shock.  Dur- 

Strlkes  Out  ing  the  next  few  days 

At  Filth 


Not  Optimistic 
On  Mayor's 
Plan 


believes  it  performs  a  worthy  pub-  open  up  a  startling  vista  for  suppres-  money,  they  won’t  stay  around  v 
lie  service,  we’ve  never  relished  see-  sion  of  other  information  by  govo^-  long. 

ing  it  for  sale  on  the  ment  act.  We  sincerely  hope  that  That’s  how  we  see  it. 

stands  beside  this  New  York  City’s  .government  doesn’t 

girly-girly  tripe.  As  try  that  road.  NEA  OOUHCIL  ^^EETIN* 


That’s  how  we  see  it. 


the  father  nf  several 


NEA  COUNCIL  MEETIN 

The  National  Editorial  Associati 


and  got  a  shock.  Dur-  children  of  an  age  Qjjp  ALTERNATIVE  is  admittedly  advisory  council  will  meet  in  Chic 

ing  the  next  few  days  likely  to  be  inter-  slow  but  it  is  an  appeal  direct  to  Oct.  11  and  12  in  joint  session  w 

bo  amassed  a  choice  ested  in  sex  revelations,  we’ve  given  court  of  last  resort — the  public  the  National  Association  of  New 

AT  riirn  collection,  including  niore  than  casual  attention  to  their  which  buys  printed  paper  Association  Managers  and 

sever.al  magazines  of  reading  matter.  Apparently  their  _  matter.  The  majority  NE.A  directorate,  it  was  announ 

wide  circulation  and  fairly  good  re-  minds  and  their  hands  have  been  kept  Direct  Appeal  people  who  buy  this  week  by  Roy  A.  Brown. 


pufe.  Thc.se,  it  may  be,  have  felt  com-  bu.sy  enough  to  date  with  their  nor- 
pelled  to  jazz  their  covers  to  meet  the  mal  activities  and  with  the  tons  of 


Direct  Appeal 
to  Public 
May  Win 


ncw.spapers  and  mag-  president.  The  joint  meeting 
azines  aren’t  even  merge  into  a  general  program 
aware  that  the  girl  in  newspaper  gatherings  which  inclu 


I 


new  competition  in  nakedness,  and  reading  matter  that  Pop  and  the  post-  aware  that  the  girl  in  I'.cwspaper  gatherings  which  inclu 

thejy  wore  gathered  into  the  City  H.all  man  bring  home.  The  “filth  column”  the  token  bathing  suit  or  the  pair  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  meeting  ( 

with  the  chronic  sinners.  The  Mayor  hasn’t  made  any  headway.  But  we  feathers  on  a  magazine  cover  displays  Ri  and  16  and  the  annual  Au 

said  he  was  going  to  do  something  don’t  have  to  use  the  imagination  her  charms  for  the  promotion  of  what  Bureau  of  Circulations  meeting  C 

about  it — pronto.  And  he  did.  much  to  guess  the  effect  of  these  pub-  is  at  best  trash  and  at  worst  sewage.  17  and  18. 
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UTOR  &  PUBLISHER 


New  York 


September  14,  1940 


A  Newspaper  for  Makers  of  Newspapers  • 

ISSXJED  EVERY  SATURDAY  FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Institutional  Ads  Promoting 
press  to  Run  in  250  Dailies 


Prepared  by  J.  Walter  Thompson,  They  Will 
Appear  Weekly  .  .  .  Copy  Carries  Picture, 
By-Line  of  Norman  Chandler 


iL  SERIES  of  institutional  advertise¬ 
ments  promoting  newspapers  will 
legin  to  appear  in  250  dailies  next 
freek  promoted  by  a  group  of  leading 
lublishers  and  executives.  It  is  be- 
leved  to  be  the  first  time  that  such  a 
rge  number  of  American  newspapers 
ive  been  organized  to  explain  and 
iphasize  their  social  and  economic 
portance  in  their  respective  com¬ 
munities  and  in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Beginning  in  some  newspapers 
^uesday,  Sept.  17,  and  in  others  Tues- 
^y,  Sept.  24,  publishers  from  coast 
D  coast  will  open  the  institutional 
ampaign  calculated  to  increase  the 
ubUc  appreciation  of  newspapers  and 
}  increase  the  standing  of  papers  with 
oth  local  and  national  advertisers. 
The  series  of  weekly  insertions  will 
ppear  each  Tuesday. 

Ads  in  Thrn*  Sisnt 
1  The  advertisements  are  to  appear  in 
Ifote  sizes — 5  columns  x  192  lines,  4 
&'umns  x  168  lines  or  3  columns  x 
lines.  Considerable  increase  in 
number  of  papers  using  the  ad- 
rtisements  is  expected  •  shortly, 
hen  additional  publishers  have  had 
opportunity  to  consider  the  pro- 
sal  and  inspect  sample  copy. 

The  advertisements  will  appear 
der  the  by-line  of  Norman  Chand- 
tr,  general  manager  of  the  Los  An- 
l«i  Times,  who  is  chairman  and 
ikesman  of  the  Newspaper  Pub- 
ihers  Committee,  sponsors  of  the 
an.  There  is  no  established  mem- 
.  ^hip  in  this  committee,  each  pub- 
^her  who  adopts  the  plan  automatl- 
becoming  a  member.  _ 

The  copy-committee  which  approves 
le  advertisements  consists  of  Mr. 
handler,  Frank  E.  Tripp,  general 
onager  of  the  Gannett  newspapers; 
^mes  Stahlman,  publisher,  Nashville 
lenn.)  Banner;  and  William  G. 
handler,  member  of  advisory  board, 
pripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

This  committee  has  also  helped  or- 
fcnize  regional  and  state  meetings 
V  P  publishers  at  which  the  plan  has 
^en  presented. 

iThe  regional  chairmen  are;  F.  S. 
■urphy,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times;  J. 
^  Bamum,  Syracuse  Post-Standard; 
*>hn  E.  Person,  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
frzctte;  Clark  Howell,  Atlanta  Con- 
iitntio7i;  Mrs.  Oveta  Hobby,  Houston 
px  )  Post;  Louis  Weil,  Pt.  Huron 
Mich.)  Times-Herald;  Leo  P.  Loomis, 
las?)!  City  (Iowa)  Globe  Gazette; 
[uliam  S.  Kellogg,  Glendale  (Cal.) 
cus-Prcss;  C.  C.  Hamilton,  Sacra- 
(Cal.)  Bee;  and  Frank  Baker, 
pi^ma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune. 

campaign  for  newspapers  had 
5  inception  about  three  montlis  ago, 
Ihen  a  representative  group  of  pub- 
phers  asked  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
pmpany  to  suggest  a  series  of  ad- 
prtisements  similar  in  nature  to  the 


weekly  institutional  campaign  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Institute  of  Life  Insur¬ 
ance.  This  was  done  and  the  informal 
group  was  set  up. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  decision  on 
whether  or  not  to  run  the  ads  is  up 
to  each  individual  publisher.  It  was 
also  emphasized  that  there  is  no  du¬ 
plication,  overlapping  or  connection 
between  this  program  and  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.  There  is  no  ANPA  tie-up  at 
all. 

Arrangements  for  insertions  are 
made  by  individual  publishers  with 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company. 
Physical  cost  of  preparation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  will  be  assessed  on  a  pro 
rata  basis  and  the  only  other  cost  to 
the  publisher  beyond  his  own  space  is 
the  standard  advertising  agency  com¬ 
mission. 

The  series  is  also  being  adapted  for 
use  by  weekly  newspapers.  TTiis  plan 
calls  for  insertions  3  columns  by  98 
lines  and  is  expected  to  get  under 
way  early  next  month. 

The  first  advertisement  titled  “Liv¬ 
ing  .  .  .  and  Eating”  runs  five  columns 
by  192  lines.  It  carries  the  picture  and 
by-line  of  Norman  Chandler. 

“This  is  an  advertisement  about  you. 
It  concerns  your  way  of  life  and  your 
pocketbook,”  Mr.  Chandler  writes. 

“Forget  me,  if  you  like.  I  am  only 
the  spokesman  for  a  committee  of  pub¬ 
lishers,  of  which  the  publisher  of  your 
newspaper  is  a  member. 

“Forget  the  words  and  the  form  of 
this  ad  as  soon  as  you  want. 


“But  remember — alt  your  life — the 
message  I  have  here  for  you  and  for 
your  family  and  for  your  neighbors. 

“You  are  a  citizen  in  a  democracy. 
This  gives  you  two  great  ‘rights.’ 

“1.  The  right  to  say  how  you  shall 
be  governed  and  by  whom. 

“2.  The  right  to  spend  your  money 
how  and  when  you  choose — or  to  keep 
it. 

“Think  what  that  means.  It  means 
one  precious  thing:  FREEDOM. 

“Freedom  to  speak  your  mind,  a 
right  to  have  your  voice  heard  and 
your  opinion  counted. 

Free  fo  Live 

“Freedom  to  pick  the  food  you  pre¬ 
fer,  the  kind  and  shape  and  shades 
of  clothes,  the  style  of  your  house, 
the  community  in  which  you  live. 

“Now  the  purpose  of  this  advertise¬ 
ment — and  of  all  those  which  will 
follow  it,  week  after  week  in  this 
space — is  to  help  you  stay  free.  This 
series  has  no  o^er  purpose. 

“A  dictator  must  have  his  spies  and 
his  secret  police  to  learn  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on,  so  that  he  may  put  down  re¬ 
bellion  and  make  his  nile  absolute. 

“A  dictator  must  know  what  foods 
and  styles  and  services  are  available 
so  that  he  can  decide  what  the  people 
may  eat  and  wear  and  do. 

“You — the  individual  American  citi¬ 
zen — must  know  these  things  if  you 
want  to  stay  free.  You  have  to  know 
what  is  going  on  so  that  you  can  sup¬ 
port  the  men  and  the  laws  that  keep 
you  free  and  secure. 

“And  so,  you  see,  the  very  price  of 


Living 

...and  Eating 


First  ad  to  appear 
Sept.  17  in  the  se¬ 
ries  of  institutional 
series  promoting 
newspapers. 


liberty  is  bound  up  in  the  right  and 
the  duty  of  your  newspaper  to  bring 
you  all  the  facts  about  all  that  hap¬ 
pens. 

“You  must  also  see  to  it  that  the 
money  you  have  to  spend  buys  you 
the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life. 
You  must  know  values  and  where  to 
find  them,  or  else  you  will  go  broke 
or  miss  many  of  the  satisfactions  of 
living  a  free  life. 

Flow  of  Ad  News 

“So,  again,  in  your  newspapers, 
there  is  a  constant  flow  of  another 
kind  of  news — the  advertisements  by 
which  merchants  and  manufacturers 
and  others  tell  you  about  their  goods. 

“I  said  this  was  an  advertisement. 
It  is  because  it  tells  you  what  a  cer¬ 
tain  ‘product’  does  for  you.  The 
product  is  your  newspaper. 

“Your  newspaper  helps  you  every 
day  to  get  the  most  out  of  life.  But 
your  newspaper  asks  no  favors,  no 
special  consideration.  It  does  want 
your  continued  support  and  your 
understanding  of  how  it  plays  a  part 
in  protecting  your  freedom.” 

The  ad  carries  the  following  note  at 
the  bottom  in  smaller  type:  “The 
Newspaper  Publishers  Committee, 
speaking  through  its  chairman,  will 
bring  you  one  of  these  institutional 
advertisements  in  this  space  each 
Tuesday.  Clubs,  patriotic  societies, 
business  firms  or  individuals  who 
would  like  reprints  may  have  them  by 
writing  to  the  business  office  of  this 
newspaper.” 

The  list  of  state  chairmen  to  date 
as  released  by  J.  Walter  Thompson 
this  week,  is  as  follows: 

Maine,  Fred  J.  Jordan,  Bangor 
News;  New  Hampshire,  J.  A.  Mueh- 
ling,  Manchester  Union  &  Leader; 
Massachusetts,  George  F.  Booth,  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram  &  Gazette;  Rhode 
Island,  Frank  B.  Hurd,  Providence 
Journal;  Connecticut,  Henry  H.  Con- 
land,  Hartford  Courant;  New  York, 
E.  M.  Waterbury,  Oswego  Palladium- 
Times;  Pennsylvania,  James  W.  Flan¬ 
agan,  Scranton  Times;  Virginia,  Maj. 
Raymond  B.  Bottom,  Newport  News 
Press;  N.  Carolina,  Josh  L.  Home, 
Rocky  Mount  Telegram;  Frank  Dan¬ 
iels,  Raleigh  News  &  Observer. 

S.  Carolina,  J.  M.  Blalock,  Columbia 
State;  Georgia,  George  C.  Biggers, 
Atlanta  Journal;  Alabama,  R.  B. 
Chandler,  Mobile  Press  &  Register; 
Texas,  Frank  G.  Huntress,  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express  &  News;  Louisiana, 
John  D.  Ewing,  Shreveport  Times; 
Arkansas,  K.  A.  Engel,  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Democrat;  Illinois,  F.  W. 
Schaub,  Decatur  Herald  &  Review; 
Indiana,  F.  A.  Miller,  South  Bend 
Tribune;  Ohio,  Roy  D.  Moore,  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers,  Canton;  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  C.  F.  Karstaedt,  Beloit  News; 
Kansas,  Marcellus  M.  Murdock, 
Wichita  Eagle;  N.  Dakota,  Norman  D. 
Black,  Fargo  Forum;  S.  Dakota,  E.  J. 
Kahler,  Sioxix  Falls  Argus  Leader; 
Missouri,  Henry  D.  Bradley,  St.  Jos¬ 
eph  News-Press  &  Gazette. 

Utah,  J.  F.  Fitzpatrick,  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune  &  Telegram;  Nevada, 
Graham  M.  Dean,  Reno  Gazette; 
Washington,  John  McClelland,  Long¬ 
view  News;  Oregon,  Palmer  Hoyt, 
Portland  Oregonian;  Idaho,  Edwin  F. 
McDermott,  Idaho  Falls  Post-Register; 
Montana,  O.  S.  Warden,  Great  Falla 
Leader  &  Tribune;  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  Joseph  R.  Farrington,  Hon¬ 
olulu  Star-Bulletin. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEB 


Seeks  Frequency, 
Volume  Discounts 
As  Rate  Cure 


Deal  editorials.  But  has  he  been  as 
frank  with  the  press  as  the  press  has 
been  fair  with  him?” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


Representative  Organization 
Urging  West  Coast  Papers 
To  Adopt  Them 


Wagner  Cites  Nazi 
Propaganda  in 
Latin  America 


Coronado,  Cal.,  Sept.  12 — Growth  of 
sentiment  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
adoption  of  frequency  and  volume 
discounts  for  national  advertising  as 
a  cure  for  the  ticklish  rate  differen¬ 
tial  problem  was  indicated  today  by 
Robert  P.  Holliday,  president,  West- 
Holi  iday  Co.,  Inc. 

He  urged  executives  and  managers 
of  Col.  Ira  C.  Copley’s  Illinois  and 
California  newspapers,  assembled  at 
the  Coronado  Hotel  for  their  eleventh 
annual  conference,  to  give  full  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  rate  problem,  which 
has  been  advocated  for  some  time  by 
Clark  F.  Waite,  president  of  the  Cop¬ 
ley  group  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
Southern  California  Associated  News- 


pai>ers. 

Induce  Advertisers 

Only  by  frequency  discounts,  Mr. 
Holliday  pointed  out,  can  the  adver¬ 
tiser  be  induced  to  give  equal  con¬ 
sideration  to  newspapers  with  radio 
and  billboards  when  he  is  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  cancelling  one  or  an¬ 
other  of  the  schedules. 

“It  is  very  easy  to  be  seen  that  if 
we  have  frequency  discount  rates  in 
effect,  we  automatically  attach  a  pen¬ 
alty  for  non-performance,  and  the 
advertiser  is  going  to  think  at  least 
twice  before  he  kills  one  of  our  con¬ 
tracts  and  foregoes  the  discount  he 
would  have  earned  had  he  stayed  the 
full  time.”  The  other  media  already 
offer  such  frequency  discounts,  he  said. 

Frequency  discounts  will  encotirage 
advertisers  to  stay  in  the  paper  for 
longer  periods,  advertising  more  con¬ 
sistently,  and  will  lead  to  the  most 
satisfactory  results  from  advertising 
expenditures,  he  declared. 

Paul  West,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  West-Holliday,  also  advocated  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  frequency  discount 
plan,  and  cited  examples  of  losses  of 
liriage  because  of  the  local-national 
differential. 


“We,  as  an  organization,  are  going 
to  try  to  get  the  entire  Pacific  Coast 
to  change  their  rate  structure  to  a 
frequency  basis,”  West  declared.  “And 
if  we  can  get  the  Pacific  Coast  as  a 
whole  to  have  frequency  rates  in 
place  of  the  jumbled  up  mess  rate 
cards  are  in  at  the  present  time,  we 
will  have  a  definite  increase  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  as  agencies  and 
manufacturers  will  look  with  confi¬ 
dence  on  the  Pacific  Coast  rate  struc¬ 
ture,  ’ 

Roosevelt  and  Fairness 

The  extent  of  progress  toward  the 
communistic  ideal  in  government,  pos¬ 
ing  the  question  of  how  much  of  such 
progress  is  chargeable  to  the  New 
Deal,  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Waite 
yesterday  under  the  heading,  “Politics 
and  the  Press.” 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  9 — The 
Latin  American  press  is  being  sub¬ 
sidized  where  possible  and  brow¬ 
beaten  where  necessary  to  fill  its  col¬ 
umns  with  anti-American,  Nazi-in¬ 
spired  “news,”  Senator  Robert  F.  Wag¬ 
ner  of  New  York,  declared  in  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

He  urged  broadening  of  trade  and 
fiscal  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  “the  other  Americas’’  as  a 
means  for  combatting  propaganda, 
saying:  “Nazi  news  services  and  radio 
stations  carry  propaganda  all  over 
the  world.  Through  two  important 
news  agencies — Trans-Ocean  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Europa — the  Nazis  send  a  flood 
of  doctored  news  to  Latin  America. 
These  are  all  facts.  There  is  no  spec¬ 
ulation  about  this.  The  material  is 
supplied  free  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
to  any  newspaper  desiring  to  make 
use  of  it,  and  a  further  inducement 
to  do  so  is  the  pressure  of  big  Nazi 
firms  through  their  advertising.  The 
news  supplied  by  Trans-Ocean  and 
Central  Europa  is  well  written  and 
provides  a  wide  coverage.  It  is  clever¬ 
ly  distorted  to  discredit  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  Jews,  and  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  in  general.  Reliable 
reports  have  come  to  us  that  as  much 
as  one- third  of  the  entire  edition  of 
some  Latin-American  papers  consists 
of  this  poisoned  news.  I  myself  saw 
some  of  the  papers. 

“In  addition,  the  notorious  Welt- 
dienst,  the  agency  which  specializes  in 
anti-Jewish  slanders  and  forgeries, 
has  pushed  its  operations  into  all  cor¬ 
ners  of  Latin  America,  and  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  influencing  some  well- 
known  Latin-American  authors. 

“The  Trans- Ocean  Agency  further¬ 
more  operates  many  powerful  short¬ 
wave  broadcasting  stations.  Buenos 
Aires,  Mexico  City,  Lima,  Santiago, 
and  many  other  cities  have  such  sta¬ 
tions.  These  stations  carry  Nazi  prop¬ 
aganda  to  the  remotest  corners  of 
Latin  America.  And  we  have  done 
little  to  offset  any  of  that  type  of 
propaganda.” 


Sept.  16-17 — Interstate  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Assn.,  Fall 
convention.  Hotel  Claridge,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J. 

Sept.  16-17 — SNPA,  Eastern 
Division,  mechanical  conference. 
Hotel  Tutwiler,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Sept.  18-20 — National  Indus¬ 
trial  Advertisers  Assn.,  18th  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Statler, 
Detroit. 

Sept.  18-20 — Southern  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  annual 
convention.  Hermitage  Hotel, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Sept.  22-24 — Texas  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  conven¬ 
tion,  Texas  Hotel,  Ft.  Worth. 

Sept.  23-24 — PNPA  Classified 
Clinic,  Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  24-2S — Central  States 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn., 
meeting,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  24-25 — National  Pub¬ 
lishers  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Skytop  Lodge,  Skytop,  Pa. 

Sept.  27-28 — Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Assn.,  Fall 
Convention,  Abraham  Lincoln 
Hotel,  Reading,  Pa. 

Sept.  28-30— Illinois  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
convention,  Leland  Hotel. 
Springfield. 

Sept.  28  Oct.  14  —  PNPA, 
Fall  regional  meetings,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Lansdale,  Shamokin 
and  Kittanning,  Pa. 


Spence  Succeeds  ^6( 
McCabe  as  Head  Ri 
Of  U.P.  Promotion 


French  Journalists 
Lose  Citizenship 


ELUS  AGENCY  NAMED 

The  National  Refining  Company  of 
Cleveland,  producers  and  marketers 
of  petroleum  products  in  the  middle 
western  states,  has  appointed  Sher¬ 
man  K.  Ellis  &  Co.  as  its  advertising 
agency,  effective  immediately. 


Five  journalists  were  among  the  15 
prominent  French  men  and  women 
deprived  of  their  citizenship  by  the 
Vichy  Government  on  Sept.  6,  for  hav¬ 
ing  left  France  without  official  per¬ 
mission  or  a  valid  reason. 

They  were  Henri  de  Kerillis,  editor 
of  Paris  Epoque;  Mme.  Genevieve 
Tabouis,  foreign  editor,  Paris  Oeuvre 
(E.  &  P.  Aug.  3,  p.  6) ;  Emile  Bure,  edi¬ 
tor,  Paris  Ordre;  Andre  Geraud,  whose 
pen  name  is  Pertinax  (E.  &  P.,  July 
27,  p.  10),  and  Elie  Joseph  Bois,  former 
editorial  writer  of  Petit  Parisien,  Paris. 

The  newspaper  writers  against 
whom  action  has  been  taken  were 
distinguished  by  their  consistent  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  Munich  settlement.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  they  were  especially 
violent  in  attacks  on  Germany  while 
defending  the  war  actions  of  the 
Soviet. 

The  law  depriving  these  15  of 
French  nationality  may  involve  also 
the  confiscation  of  their  property. 


NEWS  AND  FEATURE  HIGHUGHTS 
IN  THIS  ISSUE 


“The  press  of  America  during  the 
past  several  years  has  generally  been 
fair  to  the  New  Deal,”  Mr.  Waite 
said.  “Most  newspapers  print  in  the 
news  columns  both  sides  of  political 
questions.  But  in  view  of  what  has 
happened  to  the  free  press  of  Europe, 
do  they  make  the  political  issues  and 
motives  of  politicians  as  clear  to  the 
people  as  they  should  be  made? 

“Certainly  President  Roosevelt  can¬ 
not  complain  that  his  defense  of  the 
New  Deal  in  talks  and  press  inter¬ 
views  lias  not  been  reported  fairly  or 
adequately  despite  his  sly  stiletto 
thrusts  at  publishers  for  anti-New 
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To  Reorganize  Activities  . , 
Continues  as  Manager  oi 
Special  Service  Bureau 


Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the  Unite 
Press,  this  week  announced  the  a; 
pointment  of  Hartzell  Spence  to  re¬ 
organize  and  _ 


Harhell  Spence 


develop  the 
U.P.’s  depart- 
ment  of  promo- 
ticnal  activities. 

For  the  present 
Mr.  Spence  also 

will  continue  as  am 

manager  of  U.P.’s  -  |f 

Special  Service 

Bureau  and 

manager  of  Ra- 

dio  Shows,  Inc., 

a  U.P.  subsidi-  - ^ 

ary.  Harhell  Spence 

Fred  A.  Mc¬ 
Cabe,  who  has  been  promotion  mar. 
ager  in  New  York  for  the  past  yea 
has  transferred  to  the  business  reprt 
sentative  side  and  will  operate  out  ( 
the  New  York  office,  specializing  t] 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  formerly  ,, 
business  representative  working  fro: 
the  Atlanta  office.  Mr.  McCabe  suc¬ 
ceeds  Robert  Parham,  who  is  no* 
working  from  the  Kansas  City  office 
The  Special  Service  Bureau  ar; 
Radio  Shows  are  by-product  depar- 
ments  of  U-P.  for  publishing  arc 
radio,  respectively,  handling  specs  I 
news  research  service  for  Newswee'n 
Look  and  other  publications  and  serv-j 
icing  such  radio  commentators  a:| 
Lowell  Thomas,  H.  V.  Kaltenbor 
Raymond  Gram  Swing  and  othen 
Mr.  Spence  has  headed  the  Speck 
Service  Bureau  for  nearly  two  year 
and  Radio  Shows  since  last  year. 

With  U.P.  Since  1930 
A  native  of  Clarion,  Iowa,  M; 
Spence  is  the  son  of  the  late  Rev 
William  H  Spence,  a  Methodis 
preacher,  whose  biography  he  hn 
just  written  under  the  title  “Ori 
Foot  in  Heaven,”  to  be  published  Oc 
23  by  Whittlesey  House.  He  is  2- 
years  old  and  has  been  with  thj 
United  Press  since  1930.  i 

At  14  he  carried  three  differetj 
newspaper  routes  in  Burlington,  h, 
and  a  year  later  started  with  th 
Burlington  Hawk-Eye  as  school  R- 
porter  at  $2.50  a  week.  He  was  actl'-- 
city  editor  of  that  paper  during  suk 
mer  vacation  at  the  age  of  18  aK 
upon  his  graduation  from  the  Uni 
versity  of  Iowa  in  1930  he  joined  th 
U.P.’s  Des  Moines  bureau.  He  b- 
came  Des  Moines  manager  in  ISJ 
and  two  years  later  went  to  the  Ne* 
York  office. 


OCT.  1  STATEMENTS 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  9— State; 
ments  of  newspaper  ownership  ^ 
circulation  are  required  to  be  Sett 
with  the  Post  Office  Department  W; 
later  than  Oct.  1.  While  semi-annaa 
statements  were  required  by  the  h’ 
for  many  years  the  current  statik 
requires  only  the  Oct.  1  filing. 


MEMPHIS  DAILY  STARTS 


The  first  issue  of  the  Mem^ 
(Tenn.)  Democrat  was  published  S«P  se 
4,  a  streamlined  daily  tabloid.  (£  *  j  n; 
P.,  Aug.  24,  page  15.)  The  publish  |  b 
is  Joe  Rosenfield,  Jr.,  and  W.  m 
Adler  is  editor.  DeLisser-Boyd.  ^  ei 
has  been  appointed  national  adwff  w 
tising  representative.  " 
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Is  Bombs  Peril  U.  S.  Staffs; 
d  Reporter  at  Dover  Hurt 

^11  Explosions  Shake  Press  Association  Offices  in 

®  •  ■  London,  Berlin  .  .  .  Chicago  Tribune  Man 

oi 

Injured  When  Bomb  Wrecks  Hotel 
Unite  By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 

le  ap-  ^ 

bombs  exploded  perilously  close  one  of  them  falling  on  top  of  me  at 
to  American  press  association  of-  any  moment, 
fices  in  London  and  Berlin  this  week  “I  climbed  up,  elated  to  be  alive 
as  the  worst  air  and  a  survivor  of  the  best  first  hand 


19  4  0 


!  raids  to  date 
drove  the  staffs 
into  under¬ 
ground  shelters 
and  gave  corres¬ 
pondents  their 
most  difficult  and 
dangerous  week 
of  the  war. 

The  flow  of 
dispatches  to 
New  York  went 
mar  on  virtually 
t  yea  without  inter-  Guy  Murchie 
reprf  ruption,  h  o  w  - 

out ::  ever,  and  up  to  the  hour  Editor  & 
:ing  i;|  Publisher  went  to  press  Thursday  the 
erly  correspondents  in  those  capitals  had 
g  fro:  escaped  unscathed,  although  they  fre- 


of  Sunday’s  air  raid  “while  letting  the 
London  Plants  Hit  radio  boys  get  away  with  practically 

TWO  London  newspaper  plants  u  m 

,  ,  Wednesday,  however,  the  New 

were  damaged  by  German  bombs  York  Daily  News  reported  that  the 

this  week.  The  water  tower  atop  British  censorship  Tuesday  night 

the  Evening  Standard  was  struck  clamped  down  on  descriptive,  blow- 

Wednesday  and  the  bomb  descend-  by-blow  reporting  of  the  air  raids  on 

ed  to  the  top  floor  of  the  building  London.  Only  meapr  details  were 

,  .  .  _  allowed  to  trickle  through  the  cen- 

damagmg  the  composing  roon^  sors’  office,  the  News  said.  It  also 

there. ^  All  editions  were  published  pointed  out  that  ten  days  previously 

on  time  with  type  being  set  at  the  Berlin  barred  any  reporting  of  air 

Express  plant  nearby,  another  Lord  raids  over  Germany  until  after  the 

Beaverbrook  paper.  The  Standard  all-clear  signal  had  been  given, 

building  is  on  Shoe  Lane  about  The  British  censor  was  responsible 

«  ri  .  i  c  1  1  for  one  of  the  unusual  incidents  of 
100  yards  off  Fleet  Street.  Extent  ,  , 

'  L  I  j  LI  ij  Wednesday, 

of  damage  to  the  London  Herald  American  correspondents  in  London 

building,  also  struck  Wednesday,  /  told  Tuesday  of  the  delayed  ac- 

was  unknown  Thursday  in  New  tion  German  bomb  that  exploded  out- 

York.  side  of  Buckingham  Palace  and  they 

_ _ _ _  were  escorted  by  British  officials  to 

view  the  damage.  These  corres- 
Campbell  wrote  Monday:  “I  have  pendents  filed  their  dispatches  early 
just  spent  10  hours  in  the  gutters  or  Wednesday  morning  but  the  censor 
trying  to  push  myself  into  the  walls  marked  them  “hold  for  release  until 
of  buildings  to  dodge  air  bombs.  My  11:30  a.m.  eastern  daylight  time.” 


“I  climbed  up,  elated  to  be  alive  ,  j'  i  the  war  on  Wednesday 

and  a  survivor  of  the  best  first  hand  ,  damage  to  the  London  Herald  American  correspondents  m  London 

bomb  experience  that  any  reporter  building,  also  struck  Wednesday,  i  ^ere  told  Tuesday  of  the  delayed  ac- 

had  ever  walked  away  from.  Then  1  '^as  unknown  Thursday  in  New  tion  German  bomb  that  exploded  out- 

saw  Johnstone  climb  out  near  me.  York.  side  of  Buckingham  Palace  and  they 

We  were  so  glad  to  see  each  other  we  _ _ _ _  were  escorted  by  British  officials  to 

shook  hands  on  the  spot.”  view  the  damage.  These  corres- 

Afier  helping  to  rescue  the  hotel’s  Campbell  wrote  Monday:  “I  have  pendents  filed  their  dispatches  early 
receptionist  who  suffered  a  broken  just  spent  10  hours  in  the  gutters  or  Wednesday  morning  but  the  censor 
leg,  Murchie  “realized  I  was  limping  trying  to  push  myself  into  the  walls  marked  them  “hold  for  release  until 
and  had  some  bad  cuts  about  my  own  of  buildings  to  dodge  air  bombs.  My  11:30  a.m.  eastern  daylight  time.” 
legs.”  He  was  taken  to  the  hospital  in  steel  helmet  is  scored  by  fragments  The  purpose  of  this  “hold  for  re- 

an  ambulance  and  wrote  his  story  from  a  rain  of  bombs  which  shook  lease”  order  was  not  explained.  One 

there  while  awaiting  an  anesthetic  and  the  street  beneath  me  and  sent  glass  press  association  executive  believed 

what  he  described  as  a  “relatively  showering  down  from  windows  of  it  might  have  been  done  to  check  on 


“ . ,  .  ,  ^  slight  operation.”  One  of  the  naval  shops.” 

without  inter-  Guy  Murchie  officers  with  whom  he  had  been  talk-  Campbell  took  his  chances  with  thi 
ruption,  now  -  ing  was  reported  killed.  bombs  rather  than  remain  in  an  over 

mr,  and  up  to  the  hour  Editor  &  ^  whitelaw  Reid  Escapes  crowded  air  shelter  into  which  he  ran 

Publisher  went  to  press  Thursday  the  Whitelaw  Reid  Escapes  “Every  few 

correspondents  in  those  capitals  had  Whitelaw  Reid,  correspondent  of  •  .  whistler  came  down  and  i 

escaped  unscathed  although  they  fre-  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  minutes  a  whistler  ca  .  e  do 

3y  fdt  hS’  their  names  vvere  son  of  Ogden  Reid,  editor  of  that  pa-  seemed  as  if  every  one  had  my  nam, 

ZSen  on  some  TthT^eveaZZ  per,  had  a  close  call  in  Dover  when  written  on  it.  A  young  policemai 

wriiien  on  some  oi  me  screaming  Pol,!  with  whom  I  was  sharing  the  uncer 

bombs.  Several  correspondents  gath-  a  bomb  struck  close  to  him.  Reid  .  =  belter  of  the  corner  of  a  buildini 

erine  details  of  the  destruction  ac-  said  only  a  few  of  some  twenty  news-  mm  shelter  ottneco  ner  ot  a  i 


shops.”  any  possible  leaks  between  the  Lon- 

Campbell  took  his  chances  with  the  don  censor’s  office  and  New  York 
bombs  rather  than  remain  in  an  over-  newspapers. 


London’s  communications  were  im¬ 
paired  but  not  disrupted.  Raymond 


bombs.  Several  correspondents  gath¬ 
ering  details  of  the  destruction  ac¬ 


tually  missed  death  on  the  street  by  a  papermen  who  normally  haunt  the 


matter  of  yards. 

In  Dover,  England,  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  press  casualty  in  battle  since  the 
war  began  occurred  Wednesday  when 


hotel  were  in  at  the  time  of  the  explo¬ 
sion. 

Edward  Dean,  of  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  was  taking  pictures  on  the 


minutes  a  whistler  came  down  and  it  Daniell  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote 
seemed  as  if  every  one  had  my  name  Monday  that  “probably  no  other  city 
written  on  it.  A  young  policeman  in  the  world  ever  has  taken  quite  this 
with  whom  I  was  sharing  the  uncer-  kind  of  punishment.” 
tain  shelter  of  the  corner  of  a  building  Stoneman  had  a  close  call  Monday 
suddenly  dived  into  the  gutter  and  1  when  a  stick  of  three  bombs  fell  near 
followed.  Instinctively  grabbing  for  his  taxicab,  one  50  yards  behind  it, 
support,  we  hugged  each  other,  and  another  just  100  yards  to  the  right. 


Guy  Murchie  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  hotel’s  corner  fifth  floor  balcony  when 
Foreign  Service  was  wounded  when  bomb  hit.  He  picked  himseU  out 


a  bomb  made  a  direct  hit  on  his  hotel. 
Webb  Miller,  general  European  man- 


ird  Dean,  of  the  London  Daily  Bombs  dropped  all  around  us  I 
was  taking  pictures  on  the  spent  two  hours  with  him.  Most 
corner  fifth  floor  balcony  when  of  the  time  we  were  flat  on  our 

mb  hit.  He  picked  himself  out  .  ..r  i 

of  the  ruins  and  found  he  had  suffered  U.P.  Correspondent  Sidney  J.  Wil- 
only  a  slightly  bruised  knee.  liams  telephoned  his  office  in  London 


G.  E.  Gregory,  of  the  U.P.’s  staff  of 
telegraphers,  phoned  his  office  that  his 
house  had  been  wrecked  by  a  bomb 
that  struck  20  yards  away  while  he 
was  playing  cards.  He  was  unhurt. 

After  “the  most  frightening  night 


ager  for  the  United  Press  who  was  London  and  Berlin,  however,  it  early  Tuesday  that  a  bomb  blew  out  I  have  ever  spent,  Helen  Kirkpat- 

kWina  blad^outtrSn  accident  Zst  different  from  the  wars  fh  the  wiridows  of  his  honie,  shaking  rick  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  staff 

oSe  of  llindon  last  Ma^  w^s  S  Richard  Harding  Davis’  day-and  ^  and  badly  frightening  his  family,  cycled  to  her  London  horne  in  Mon- 
o  i^ondon  last  May,  was  the  more  terrible  and  terrifying.  How  kiut  there  were  no  casualties.  dav.s  dawn.  The  next  nicht  .she  slent 


first  indirect  casualtv  of  the  war  far  more  terrible  and  terrilying.  Bow  ,  f  t  j 

In  a  dispatch  written  in  a  Dover  tf*®  corps  of  correspondents  reacted  ^bert  G.  Nixon  of  the  INS  London  in  a  stable. 

hoSital  ai^d  telephoned  to  London  to  the  baptism  of  fire  is  summed  up  in  staff  reported  that  the  soles  of  his  Stoneman  of  the  Chicago  Daily 

Mu?cSe  told  how  hrfell  fourstorks  ^  cryptic  message  cabled  to  New  York  shoes  were  cut  to  ribbons  treading  News  wasn  t  ashamed  to  admit  he  had 

with  the  collapsing  debris  of  a  Dove?  Tuesday  morning  by  Charles  A.  Smith,  through  miles  of  glass-strewn  streets  spent  much  of  Sunday  night  in  a 

hotel  when  a  bomb  struck  the  roof  London  bureau  manager  of  Interna-  after  Sunday  nights  raids.  shelter.  To  be  frank,  he  wrote 

o  uc  t  e  o  Service.  Merrill  Mueller  of  the  INS  London  Monday,  I  spent  practically  the  en- 

“Tough  night,  but  all  okay,”  Smith  staff  was  alive  this  week  because  he  tire  night  in  an  air  raid  shelter  and 
ggjj  ’  ’  elected  to  snatch  a  few  minutes’  sleep  I  don’t  know  much  about  what  went 

The  offices  of  the  Associated  Press  ff’®  office  Sunday  night  instead  on  from  personal  experience  except 
United  Press  and  INS  in  London  of  going  home.  His  apartment,  where  that  on  three  or  four  occasions  dur- 
were  shaken  badly  by  nearby  bomb-  Le  usually  slept,  was  wrecked  by  ing  the  night  my  teeth  were  shaken 
inoc  Tr,  iVio  IMS  on  bombs.  by  blasting  shocks — one  caused  by  a 


day’s  dawn.  The  next  night  she  slept 


about  15  feet  over  his  head.  He  had  fional  News  Service, 
been  talking  on  the  top  floor  with  two  *  Tough  night,  but  all  oka; 
naval  officers  and  Stanley  Johnstone,  said. 

an  Australian  temporarily  with  the  The  offices  of  the  Associat 
Chicago  Tribune  staff,  when  the  raid  United  Press  and  INS  in 
started.  were  shaken  badly  by  nearl 

"It  Will  Hit  in  15  Seconds"  In  Berlin  the  INS  offices  on 

“I J  .  1  .  .u  •  J  the  top  floor  of  the  Ministry  of  the 

J  •  k”"  °k  Interior  Building  in  Dorotheenstrasse 

ana  saw  12  Nazi  bombers  in  forma-  ,  j  _  _ _ _ 

tion  flying  overhead,”  Murchie  said.  ^  ?  nar  o  p 

“I  remarked  to  my  friends:  ‘Twelve  of  "‘r'lck  a  house  next  door 
them  are  exactlv  above  now.  If  thev  .  I"  ’ 


Staffs  Abandon  Desks 


by  blasting  shocks — one  caused  by  a 
stick  which  went  off  nearby.” 

A  New  York  Herald.  Tribune  dis- 


«iem  are  exactly  above  now.  If  they  -  i  .  VT 

have  dropped  anything  it  will  hit  in  "f  j;  /Le  Wilhelmp  atz  detona- 

about  15  seconds.’  Then  we  heard  a  explosive  bombs 

swishing  sound  followed  by  a  terrific  ^eard  in  the  underground  air 

explosion  in  the  street  outside.  Two  shelters,  a  dispatch  said  Wednes- 


^onds  later  the  loudest  bang  I  ever 
heard  went  off  directly  overhead. 

“I  afterwards  learned  it  must  have 


Interior  Building  in  Dorotheenstrasse  Sunday  night,  during  the  hectic  New  York  Herald  Tribune  dis- 

had  a  narrow  escape  when  a  bomb  hours  of  bombardment,  Mueller  had  P^tch  from  London  Tuesday  said  that 
struck  a  house  next  door.  cabled  to  J.  C.  Oestreicher,  director  case  we  all  have  to  move,  mat¬ 

in  the  New  York  Times’  Berlin  of-  of  foreign  service  for  INS,  as  follows;  tresses  and  bedding  have  been  moved 
fice  near  the  Wilhelmplatz  detona-  “Sorry  delays  but  repeatedly  forced  kto  Bush  House,  where  the  bureau’s 
tions  of  half  a  dozen  explosive  bombs  abandon  desk  with  staffers.  Cannot  office  is  located.’  Miss  Tania  Long 
were  heard  in  the  underground  air  say  more  moment  but  Germans  giv-  been  delegated  to  lay  in  a  sup- 
raid  shelters,  a  dispatch  said  Wednes-  ing  us  hell.  Striving  keep  file  going.”  P^Y  ol  food,  do  the  cooking,  if  nec- 
day.  In  a  dispatch  Monday  Robert  G.  cessary.” 


A  dispatch  Tuesday  said  workers  Nixon  of  INS  said  the  bureau  mem- 
in  the  United  Press  offices  in  Lon-  bers  were  forced  time  and  again  to 


cessary. 

Paul  Manning,  London  manager  of 
NEA  Service,  wrote  his  New  York 


within  10  or  15  feet  of  mv  head  *1°”  were  thrown  to  the  floor  again  take  shelters  as  bombs  crashed  “within  office  from  a  southeast  coast  town  of 
on  the  roof  immediately  above.  ^”*1  again  by  the  concussion  of  100  yards  of  the  office.”  England  that  thirty  minutes  after  his 

Luckily  it  was  an  instant  contact  bombs.  At  times  they  were  forced  Gault  MacGowan,  New  York  Sun  arrival  there  a  raid  began  and  one 
bomb  instead  of  the  penetrating  vari-  1°  telephone  dispatches  as  they  lay  correspondent  in  London,  wrote  Mon-  bomb  exploded  on  the  beach  100 
cfy-  I  flung  my  arms  above  my  head  Ibe  floor.  day  that  it  was  too  early  to  attempt  to  yards  from  where  he  stood.  He  was 

instinctively.  I  was  fully  conscious  Ibe  f 


For  the  first  time  cable  operators  analyze  the  damage  of  the  week-end  unhurt. 

nt  to  emergency  headquarters  un-  raids,  “owing  to  the  lack  of  co-opera-  *  _ __  _ 

rground,  prepared  long  ago  so  that  tion  between  the  authorities — censor-  CANNED  PEA  DRIVE 


ns  the  floor  fell  away  under  my  feet,  went  to  emergency  headquarters  un-  raids,  “owing  to  the  lack  of  co-opera- 
I  expected  to  land  on  the  next  floor  derground,  prepared  long  ago  so  that  tion  between  the  authorities — censor- 
below,  but  to  my  surprise,  I  kept  on  there  would  be  a  flow  of  news  even  ship  inexperienced  in  modern  warfare. 


below,  but  to  my  surprise,  I  kept  on  there  would  be  a  flow  of  news  even  ship  inexperienced  in  modern  warfare,  N.  O.  Sorensen,  of  Gillett,  Wis., 
falling  for  seconds.  A  thought  flashed  if  the  building  were  wrecked,”  the  has  not  yet  been  able  to  reconcile  president  of  the  Canned  Pea  Market- 


my  consciousness  that  it  might  LJ.P.  dispatch  said, 
be  the  end  for  me.  Due  bomb  knocked  U.P.  Corres-  facility  and  it  prefers  to  feed  the  Gov-  packers  of  more  than  60%  of  the  na- 

njyis  ;  “Then  I  landed.  It  did  not  hurt.  As  pondent  Dan  Campbell  off  his  feet  as  ernment-controlled  radio  and  dis-  tion’s  canned  peas  have  underwritten 

^  '  se«)nds  went  by  I  realized  that  it  be  watched  the  attack  early  Tuesday  courage  the  newspapers.”  a  nine-month  advertising  and  mer- 

^  ®  lucky  escape,  for  the  from  a  tower  atop  the  U.P.  Building  William  H.  Stoneman,  in  London  chandising  program  to  sell  23.000,000 

lis»  bombs  were  still  exploding.  The  re-  just  off  Fleet  Street.  “I  am  dictating  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  cases  of  canned  peas.  National  maga- 

"'lining  jagged  walls  of  the  hotel  tow-  this  prostrate  on  the  cement  floor.  Service,  also  criticized  the  British  zines  and  point-of-sale  newspaper  ad- 

ered  upwards  for  some  50  feet  and  I  expecting  that  any  moment  might  be  censorship.  He  learned  Monday  that  vertising  will  feature  the  campaign 

was  acutely  aware  of  the  possibility  of  the  end,”  a  dispatch  quoted  Campbell,  the  censor  had  “massacred”  his  story  in  1940-1941. 


strategy  and  news  with  the  German  ing  Institute,  has  announced  that 
facility  and  it  prefers  to  feed  the  Gov-  packers  of  more  than  60%  of  the  na- 
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Moscow  News  Ban  Forces 
N.  Y.  Times  To  Withdraw 

In  Operation  18  Years  .  .  .  Gedye  Ordered  to 
Leave  in  July  .  .  .  Soviets  Withheld  All 
Information  of  His  Withdrawal 


STRICT  Russian  censorship  has  forced 

the  New  York  Tivxes  to  close  its 
Moscow  bureau  after  18  years 

Edwin  L  . 
James,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the 
Times,  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher 
this  week  he  had 
ordered  the 
move  early  in 
July.  Russian 
censorship  pre¬ 
vented  the  news 
from  being  sent 
back  to  this 
country  by  the 

G.  E.  R.  Gedy«  Times  represen¬ 
tative  or  any 
other  source  until  the  arrival  and 
publication  Wednesday  of  a  dispatch 
from  G.  E.  R.  Gedye  mailed  July  30 
from  Varna,  Bulgaria. 

Mr.  Gedye,  who  had  been  in  the 
Moscow  post  a  year,  left  Moscow  ear¬ 
lier  in  July  and  had  written  his  dis¬ 
patch  while  en  route  from  Odessa 
across  the  Black  Sea  to  Varna.  He 
proceeded  to  Istanbul,  where  he  is 
now  the  Times’  correspondent.  Mr. 
Gedye  has  written  a  series,  now  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Times,  on  conditions 
inside  of  Russia — stories  which  have 
been  kept  from  publication  for  the 
last  year  by  the  censors. 

Work  Impestible 

Mr.  Gedye  reported:  “The  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  new  Soviet  censorship  in¬ 
stituted  la.st  Jan.  1  has  made  the  work 
of  foreign  correspondents  in  Moscow 
quite  impossible.” 

Mr.  James  elaborated,  stating  “we 
have  been  fighting  with  them  since 
Jan.  1.”  He  revealed  that  in  January 
the  Moscow  censor  instituted  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  leaving  his  office  at  1  a.m.  and 
not  returning  until  10  a.m.  During 
this  absence,  regularly  around  3  a.m. 
practically  all  official  Soviet  com¬ 
muniques  were  issued. 

Pursuar^t  to  the  agreement  between 
the  Times  and  Tass,  official  Soviet 
news  agency,  these  communiques  were 
handed  to  Mr.  Gedye,  who  was  un¬ 
able  to  transmit  them  or  any  back¬ 
ground  stcnries  until  10  o’clock.  Mean- 
w'hile,  Ta&s  released  the  communiques 
to  all  other  services  and  agencies  out¬ 
side  of  the  Soviet.  Therefore  only 
the  official  versions  of  stories  reached 
the  outside  world  for  hours,  and  as 
Mr.  Jame.s  stated,  by  the  time  a  cor¬ 
respondent  wrote  a  follow  story,  the 
government  had  issued  another  com¬ 
munique. 

“It  was  a  squeeze  play  and  well 
done,”  Mr.  James  said.  “Things  be¬ 
came  so  pestiferous  we  got  fed  up.” 

Two  BHrcaus  Remain 

Only  two  U.  S.  news  services  main¬ 
tain  offices  in  Moscow  now.  “The 
Russians  would  be  tickled  to  death 
if  they  all  got  out,”  Mr.  James  said. 
“It  is  undignified  to  keep  corres¬ 
pondents  there  under  those  condi¬ 
tions.” 

Editorially,  the  Times  deplored  the 
condition  in  Moscow,  related  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  Mr.  Gedye  and  his  prede¬ 
cessor  Harold  Denny,  and  stated:  “The 
news  from  Russia  now  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Times  consists  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  communiques  or  press  asso¬ 


ciation  abstracts  of  those  communi¬ 
ques.” 

Mr.  Gedye  said  in  his  dispatch: 

“It  is  perhaps  interesting  that  the 
first  non-Communist  newspaper  to 
establish  itself  in  Moscow — and  the 
last  United  States  newspaper  to  main¬ 
tain  its  representation  there — after 
having  patiently  waited  six  months 
for  some  sign  of  improvement,  has  had 
to  recognize  the  determination  of  the 
censorship  to  make  and  keep  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  a  sealed  book. 

“Yet  it  is  hardly  an  event  knowl¬ 
edge  of  which  might  damage  the 
mighty  Soviet  Union.  The  censors 
seemed  to  think  differently.  All  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  newspaper’s  decision 
has  been  suppressed  in  the  messages 
of  foreign  correspondents,  and  my  de¬ 
parture  from  the  Soviet  Union  was 
marked  by  measures  of  quite  excep¬ 
tional  character. 

Hopes  to  Go  Bock 

“Despite  the  exceptional  difficulties 
of  news  gathering,  the  frustrations, 
the  discomforts  and  time-wasting  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  daily  life  inseparable  from 
the  work  of  a  Moscow  correspondent, 
I  still  hope  to  go  back  when  a  return 
to  the  more  liberal  spirit  that  pre¬ 
vailed  before  Jan.  1  makes  it  possible 
to  exercise  again  the  calling  of  foreign 
correspondent  in  Moscow. 

“The  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  and  is  pursuing  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  starkest  realism.  It  seems 
both  justifiable  and  necessary  to  write 
with  equal  realism. 

“Moscow  remains  today  one  of  the 
most  important  political  centers  of  the 
world.  As  a  news  center  it  has  ceased 
to  exist  and  every  correspondent  still 
there  knows  that  his  work  is  entirely 
valueless.  It  is  even  misleading,  for  he 
is  able  to  present  only  that  version 
of  events  which  the  Soviet  authorities 
desire  to  be  accepted  abroad.  Since 
Jan.  1  it  has  been  impossible  for  any 
foreign  correspondent  (other  than  the 
Germans)  to  communicate  freely  with 
his  paper.  Correspondents  have  been 
reduced  to  the  role  of  precis-writers 
to  Tass  and  the  official  press.  More 
exactly,  they  are  allowed  to  sum¬ 
marize  only  such  portions  of  the  Mos¬ 
cow  statements  as  it  is  thought  desir¬ 
able  for  the  outside  world  to  know. 

No  "Service  Messages" 

“They  have  been  and  still  are — 
again,  except  for  the  Germans — pre¬ 
vented  from  telephoning  abroad  and 
from  communicating  freely  in  ‘service 
messages’  with  their  headquarters. 
They  are  frequently  prevented  from 
making  any  reference  to  events  in  and 
connected  with  the  Soviet  Union  which 
they  can  hear  openly  discussed  on  the 
broadcasting  stations  of  the  whole 
world. 

“Leaving  the  Soviet  Union  is  in 
any  case  a  complicated  business.  But 
your  correspondent’s  departure  for  a 
short  holiday  in  Rumania  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  was  child’s  play  compared  with 
the  heavy  weather  made  and  special 
precautions  taken  on  the  closing  of 
the  bureau.  When  the  decision  to  do 
so  was  communicated  to  the  Press  Bu¬ 
reau,  the  outward  equanimity  with 
which  it  was  received  quite  failed  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  it  cai.ie  as  an 
unwelcome  surprise.  That  same  day 
the  correspondents  of  the  two  great 


ON  DUTY  AT  VICHY 

Ralph  Heinzen,  U.P.'s  chief  correspondent 
in  France,  in  conversation  with  M.  Pierre 
Laval,  French  Vice-Premier  and  real  chief 
of  France's  new  authoritarian  regime,  in 
the  Casino  Gardens  at  France's  temporary 
capital,  Vichy,  in  the  central  highlands  of 
Auvergne.  Heinzen  accompanied  Laval 
to  Washington  in  1931  and  they  have 
maintained  a  close  friendship  since. 


news  agencies,  who  are  now  the  sole 
representatives  of  American  journal¬ 
ism  in  the  Soviet  Union,  drafted  cables 
briefly  recording  the  event.  They  were 
suppressed  by  the  censor  with  the 
bland  explanation  that  he  had  no 
‘official’  information  on  the  subject. 

(Mr.  Gedye  refers  to  Henry  Cassidy 
who  operates  the  Associated  Press 
bureau  and  Henry  Schapiro  conduct¬ 
ing  the  United  Press  office.  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  has  a  paid  Rus¬ 
sian  representative  but  no  office.) 

“The  day  after  the  original  agency 
messages  were  censored  the  German 
correspondents  telephoned  the  story 
to  their  papers  with,  of  course,  a  ten- 
dencious  interpretation. 

“It  is  no  wonder  that  while  other 
newspaper  representation  in  Moscow 
is  rapidly  decreasing  under  the  cen¬ 
sorship — the  London  Times,  among 
other  papers,  is  now  closing  its  Mos¬ 
cow  bureau — that  of  the  Germans  has 
increased  by  250  per  cent  since  last 
summer.” 

■ 

Wolff  Takes  Up  Duties 
As  Ne'wspaper  Arbiter 

Sidney  A.  Wolff,  attorney,  of  61 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  impartial 
chairman  of  the  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  and  the  Newspaper 
and  Mail  Deliverers’  Union  of  New 
York  City  and  vicinity.  Sept.  9  began 
his  first  conferences  with  the  adjust¬ 
ment  board  over  which  he  presides. 

Wolff  was  selected  by  Edward  F. 
McGrady,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  now  director  of  labor 
relations  for  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  at  the  joint  request  of  the 
association  and  the  union,  as  impar¬ 
tial  chairman  on  Aug.  19. 

“This  is  the  first  time  there's  ever 
been  an  impartial  chairman  in  the 
newspaper  industry,  and  I’d  rather 
wait  and  sound  out  the  job  before 
making  any  announcements,”  he  said 
in  answer  to  a  query  on  the  exact 
nature  of  his  duties. 

Wolff’s  appointment  comes  through 
an  arbitration  award  between  the 
association  and  the  union  last  April 
1.  He  is  the  fifth  man  of  a  five-man 
board  composed  of  two  representa¬ 
tives  each  of  the  association  and  the 
union.  This  group  will  settle  differ¬ 
ences  arising  among  the  association’s 
member  papers  and  the  union  along 
circulation  and  newspaper  delivery 
lines. 


Tolischus  Lauds  U.  S. 
Men  Covering  War 

U.  S.  correspondents  in  London  and 
Berlin  today  are  displaying  the  cour¬ 
age  to  stick  with  the  story  right  to 
the  finish  that  has  made  American 
newsmen  famous  the  world-over 
Otto  D.  Tolischus,  veteran  New  York 
Times  European  correspondent  who 
recently  returned  to  this  country,  told 
the  Association  of  Foreign  Press  Cor¬ 
respondents  at  a  luncheon  in  his  honor 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Moritz,  New  York. 
Sept.  10. 

In  London  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in 
Berlin,  these  correspondents  are  cov¬ 
ering  the  biggest  story  in  the  historj- 
of  the  world  from  rooftops  and  other 
vantage  points  and  risking  their  lives 
to  get  it  before  the  American  news¬ 
paper  reading  public. 

Censorship  and  disrupted  communi¬ 
cations  facilities  make  their  assign¬ 
ment  doubly  hard  to  cover,  he  added. 

In  comparison,  he  told  the  assem¬ 
blage  of  foreign  newsmen,  “you  here 
in  America  are  working  in  a  foreign 
correspondent’s  paradise.” 

Shouts  of  “Hear!”  “Hear!”  and  ap¬ 
plause  greeted  him  when  he  proposed 
that  the  association  pay  tribute  to  the 
American  newsmen  covering  the 
European  conflict. 

■ 

Col.  Adler  Addresses 
Women's  League 

The  national  defense  program  even¬ 
tually  will  provide  for  registration  of 
women  who  desire  to  serve  their  coun¬ 
try,  in  the  opinion  of  Col.  Julius  Ochs  ; 
Adler,  civilian  aid  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  vice-president  and  general  man-  , 
ager  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Col.  Adler  voiced  this  belief  Monday 
night  in  an  address  before  the  New 
York  League  of  Business  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Women  at  the  Woman’s  City 
Club. 

Col.  Adler  said  the  proposal  to  regis¬ 
ter  women  and  record  their  skills  and 
experience  had  been  discussed  during 
the  drafting  of  the  Burke-Wadsworth 
conscription  bill  but  had  been  dropped 
as  too  drastic. 

In  the  meantime,  suggested  Col. 
Adler,  the  league  should  concentrate 
on  building  and  maintaining  national 
morale,  wherein,  he  believed,  women 
could  be  more  effective  than  men.  He 
advised  al.so  that  women  could  do 
much  in  ferreting  out  fifth  eoluran 
activity. 

■ 

Objects  to  Editorial, 
Smashes  Windows 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  12— Three  large  plate 
glass  windows  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  Posf-Dispatc/i  building  were 
broken  last  week  by  rocks  thrown  by 
a  man  who  explained  to  police  he  did 
it  in  objection  to  an  editorial  carried 
by  the  paper  a  fortnight  ago  criticizing 
President  Roosevelt  for  the  50- 
destroyer  deal. 

The  man  gave  his  name  as  Lawrence 
Miller,  62  years  old,  a  painter,  and 
an  address  in  a  cheap  rooming  house 
district  of  the  city.  He  was  taken  to 
the  observation  ward  of  City  Hospital 
Damage  was  estimated  at  $350. 

To  publicize  the  editorial,  the  Post- 
Dispatch  bought  space  Sept.  4  in  two 
eastern  newspapers.  The  Star-Times 
ran  a  front  page  answer  on  the  same 
day  and  bought  identical  space  the 
next  to  reproduce  the  reply.  (E.  & 
Sept.  7,  page  8.) 

HAS  AIRLINES  ACCOUNT 

Effective  immediately,  Chicago  and 
Southern  Air  Lines.  St.  Louis,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Walker  Saussy  Advertising. 
New  Orleans,  to  handle  its  account 
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3.  CARTOON  VIEWS  OF  THE  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN  AND  THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE 
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HANDING  OUT  THE  SAME  OLD  LINE 


THE  BLIND  MONSTER 


Mike  Parks  in  San  Francisco  CatLUnlictin,  Sept.  5. 


-  Carey  Orr  in  Chicauo  Tribitnc,  Sci>t. 


MAKING  A  KING  DISAPPEAR 


Kubc  in  Xcxv  York  Sun,  Sept.  10. 
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Hanson  Moves  for 
Dismissal  of 
Easton,  Pa.,  Suit 

ANPA  Counsel  Makes 
Motion  in 

Wage-Hour  Action 

A  motion  for  dismissal  of  a  suit 
brought  against  two  Easton  newspa¬ 
pers  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  was  made 
in  Federal  District  Court  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Sept.  6.  The  motion  was  filed 
by  Elisha  Hanson,  counsel  for  the 
on  behalf  of  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express  and  the  Easton  Morning  Free 
Press. 

Hanson’s  action  was  the  opening 
challenge  on  the  right  of  the  Wage 
rnd  Hour  Division  to  examine  payrolls 
and  other  records  of  newspapers  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  The  outcome 
nf  the  litigation  at  Philadelphia  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  .set  a  far-reaching  precedent 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  law  as 
applied  to  newspapers. 

Seek  Court  Order 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Division  is 
seeking  an  o’-der  from  Federal  Judge 
J.  Cullen  Gariey  to  compel  the  Easton 
Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Express,  and  the  Plain  Dealer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Morning  Free  Press,  to  produce 
their  books  and  records,  in  answer  to 
a  subpena  issued  in  June  by  Frank 
J.  Dorsey,  regional  manager  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  at  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

This  suit  was  filed  on  Aug.  13  on 
behalf  of  Philip  B.  Fleming,  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi¬ 
sion.  Judge  Ganey  originally  set  Aug. 
28  as  a  hearing  date,  but  later  post¬ 
poned  it  to  Oct.  2  by  agreement  with 
the  parties  involved. 

The  case  v.'as  the  first  of  its  kind. 
The  challenge  on  the  law  by  the 
^ton  papers,  however,  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  similar  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun.  The  latter 
suit  will  be  argued  Oct.  7  in  Boston. 

Hanson’s  motion  for  dismissal  was 
based  on  the  contention  that  the  Court 


had  no  jurisdiction  and  states  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  under 
which  Fleming  filed  the  suits,  speci¬ 
fically  prohibits  him  from  filing  such 
action. 

Action  on  Mr.  Hanson’s  motion  will 
be  taken  at  the  Oct.  2  hearing. 

■ 

Merrill  Lord  Is 
Business  Manager 
In  New  Bedford 

Former  Hearst  Executive 
Named  on  Basil 
Brewer  Papers 

Merrill  Lord,  former  business  man¬ 
ager  of  several  Hearst  newspapers,  has 
been  named  business  manager  of  the 
Neio  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times 
and  Mercury,  effective  Sept.  10. 

Mr.  Lord  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  on  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News. 
At  one  time  he  w.as  for  six  years  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Herald.  Later  he  was  publisher  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Telegram-Anierican, 
business  manager  of  the  New  York 
.American,  and  as  vice-president  of 
the  Chicago  Herald-Examiner  was  a 
publisher-mt-mber  of  the  Newspaper 
Industrial  Board  under  the  NRA.  He 
resigned  from  the  Herald  &  Examiner 
to  give  more  time  to  labor  relations. 

Mr.  Lord  .‘•ucceeds  Charles  Nichol¬ 
son  who  resigned  last  July  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  in  New  Bedford. 

NAZIS  WARN  NEWSMEN 

The  official  German  news  agency, 
DNB,  told  American  newspapermen. 
Sept.  10,  to  “beware  of  poisoning  world 
opinion  by  obviously  tendentious  re¬ 
porting.”  The  agency  complained  that 
the  reports  of  some  United  States  cor¬ 
respondents  in  London  said  that  95'% 
of  the  German  bombs  fell  on  non¬ 
military  objectives. 

DAILY  AIDS  MINERS 

The  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun-Com¬ 
mercial  aids  miners  in  the  Vincennes 
area  by  publishing  a  daily  mine  bulle¬ 
tin  on  page  one  stating  which  mines 
are  working  and  which  mines  are 
idle  the  next  day. 


Reuters  Seeks 
Havas  Wires  in 
South  America 

English  Agency  Plans 
To  Take  Over  French 
Group's  Clients  There 

Reuters,  Elnglish  news  agency  with 
offices  in  New  York,  plans  to  replace 
the  extensive  Vichy-controlled  French 
Havas  news  service  in  South  America, 
according  to  a  statement  this  week  by 
Christopher  J.  Chancellor,  inspecting 
general  manager  in  Reuters  head¬ 
quarters  in  London. 

Chancellor  said  that  if  the  directors 
in  London  accepted  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  which  he  would  give  them  when 
he  returned  to  London,  Reuters  would 
take  over  the  clients  and  some  of  the 
personnel  of  the  French  bureau  but 
would  take  over  no  equipment. 

Survey  Shows  Dissatisfaction 

According  to  Chancellor,  Reuters 
will  distribute  news  from  New  York 
to  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile  and  Uru¬ 
guay  through  what  will  probably  take 
the  form  of  a  new  Anglo-French  news 
service,  although  the  form  of  organi¬ 
zation  has  not  been  fully  decided. 

A  survey  which  Chancellor  made  in 
South  America,  indicated,  he  said,  that 
virtually  all  employes  of  the  Havas 
system  there  were  dissatisfied  with 
propaganda  which  they  felt  was  being 
included  in  the  news  from  France. 
He  said  South  American  papers  that 
have  contracts  with  Havas  are  also 
taking  steps  to  terminate  them  be¬ 
cause  of  this  condition. 

The  plan  to  establish  a  new  agency 
for  South  America,  he  said,  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  Albert  Grand,  formerly  sec¬ 
ond  in  charge  for  the  New  York  office 
of  Havas.  After  the  French  collapse. 
Grand  resigned  from  Havas,  cabled 
his  loyalty  to  General  Charles  De 
Gaulle,  head  of  the  Free  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  London,  and  went  to 
Reuters  with  the  S.  A.  project. 

Grand  accompanied  Chancellor  on 
the  trip  to  South  America,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  Buenos  Aires  to  handle  ar¬ 
rangements  for  establishing  the  ser¬ 
vice  at  that  end. 

South  American  papers  have  shown 


much  interest  in  the  proposed  new 
agency,  according  to  Chancellor,  who 
said  the  Germans  had  been  “very 
stupid”  in  their  efforts  to  handle  the 
situation.  The  Germans  proposed  to 
newspapers,  he  said,  that  they  stop 
the  Havas  service  because  it  was  now 
under  German  control,  and  instead 
take  the  German  Transocean  News 
Service,  which  is  the  foreign  section 
of  DNB,  in  turn  a  section  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  propaganda  department. 

Chancellor  said  that  if  his  plan  was 
approved  the  Havas  bureaus  in  Lon¬ 
don,  New  York  and  elsewhere  would 
be  incorporated  into  a  service  with 
the  name  LEF — the  initials  of  the 
French  Republic’s  Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity — and  would  continue  to 
give  “news  of  the  activities  of  free 
Frenchmen  throughout  the  world, 
gathered  and  written  by  Frenchmen, 
and  containing  such  authentic  news 
from  France  as  is  obtainable.” 

■ 

Publisher  Resigns 
Postmaster  Job 

Owensboro,  Ky.,  Sept.  9— Chucking 
overboard  a  $3.600-a-ycar  lifetime  job, 
Lawrence  W.  Hager,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Owensboro  Messenger 
and  Inquirer,  has  resigned  as  post¬ 
master  here  "to  escape  the  restraints 
of  the  Hatch  Act.” 

Mr.  Hager,  also  president  of  radio 
station  WOMI.  said  he  needed  more 
time  to  devote  to  his  private  interests, 
but  his  chief  reason,  given  in  a  letter 
to  Congressman  B.  M.  Vincent,  was 
that  “it  has  become  apparent  to  me 
that  I  will  not  be  able  to  endure  long 
the  restraints  put  upon  me  in  the 
exercise  of  my  free  will  in  public 
affairs  by  rules  of  civil  .service  and 
the  Hatch  Act.” 

■ 

SENATE  PRESS  SUPT. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  10— Ap¬ 
pointment  of  Harold  R.  Beckley  as 
superintendent  of  the  Senate  press 
gallery  was  announced  today  by  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Correspond¬ 
ents.  He  succeeds  William  J.  Collins 
who  died  Aug.  28  after  30  years  of 
service  in  the  Senate,  nine  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  gallery.  Joseph  E. 
Wills  will  remain  as  assistant  super¬ 
intendent. 
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AP  Signs  News 
Exchange  Pact 
With  NBC,  CBS 

Networks  to  Pay  Cash 
Differential  ...  To  Be  Used 
On  Sponsored  Programs 

The  Associated  Press  announced 
Sept.  10  it  had  signed  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  and  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  one-year  “ex¬ 
change  agreements"  providing  for  the 
exchange  of  all  news  obtained  by  the 
networks,  plus  a  cash  differential,  for 
AP  dispatches.  The  arrangement 
went  into  effect  officially  on  Tuesday, 


TO  CHANGE  DIAL  POSITIONS  OF  777  STATIONS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Sept.  11 — In  conformity  with  provisions  of  the  North 
American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agreement,  executed  at  Havana,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  today  took  preliminary  steps  which 
will  result  in  changed  dial  positions  for  777  of  the  862  standard  broadcast 
stations  operating  in  the  United  States.  The  Commission  filed  proposed  re¬ 
allocations  with  the  State  Department,  to  go  into  effect  simultaneously  with 
the  Havana  pact  March  29,  1941.  Only  those  stations  operating  on  channels 
of  from  550  to  720  kilocycles  will  retain  their  present  assignments.  The 
extent  of  broadcast  band  and  station  service  will  remain  the  same  as  ex¬ 
isted  before  the  change  in  dial  position.  “Wildcat  stations”  op>erating  over 
the  Mexican  border  because  of  inability  to  obtain  licenses  in  the  United 
States  will  be  blanketed  out  of  reception  here  as  a  result  of  the  switch. 


Broadcasting  System  one-year  “ex-  $261,875  AD  REVENUE  FROM  DEMOCRATIC  BOOK 

change  agreements  pr^iding  for  the  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Sept.  9 — Computed  on  the  basis  of  a  rate-card  cir- 
exchange  of  all  news  ob^ined  y  f  ®  culated  several  months  ago,  the  1940  democratic  campaign  book  will 
n^works,  plus  a  cas  i  eren  la  ,  or  gross  advertising  revenue  of  $261,875  from  which  solicitor’s  com- 

AP  ispa  c  les.  e  arrangernen  j^jjggjQns  and  cost  of  production  must  be  deducted  to  fix  net  profit.  A  prolific 
went  into  effect  officially  on  Tuesday,  .  •  u.  »  .  iki  ea  j  j  i  j-.-  . 

i.L  u  •.  u  J  _ source  of  income — straight  sales  at  $2.50  a  copy,  and  de  luxe  editions  auto- 

Lrmaf  basis  for  several  weeks  with  graphed  by  President  Roosevelt  selling  for  $250  each— was  dried  up  this  year 

by  Attorney  General  Robert  H.  Jackson’s  warning  that  the  Hatch  Act  would 
The  size  of  the  money  payments  by  violated  by  such  sales.  The  1936  campaign  book  carried  $385,526  in  adver- 
the  networks  to  AP  will  vary,  as  news  tising  and  sale  of  copies  raised  the  gross  “take”  to  $1,246,763,  many  of  the 
will  be  broadcast  on  both  a  sustaining  purchasers  waiting  until  one  year  after  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  re-election  to  buy. 


and  commercial  basis.  No  news  will 
be  used  on  sponsored  programs  with- 


PHOTOGS  STRIKE  AGAINST  EARLY’S  "UKASE" 


ou.  the  AP’s  approval,  under  the  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Sept.  11— News  photographers  staged  a  “strike”  today 


terms  the  agreement. 

Negctiating  With  MBS 


in  protest  against  Secretary  Stephen  Early’s  “ukase”  that  only  one 
cameraman  may  enter  the  White  House  to  take  pictures  of  the  President 


It  was  learned  that  the  AP  also  is  performing  public  functions.  When  Frank  Walker  entered  the  President’s 


negotiating  with  officials  of  the  Mutual  office  to  be  sworn  in  as  Postmaster  General,  Early  announced  to  the  camera- 
Broadcasting  System  for  a  similar  ^lan  that  they  might  select  one  of  their  members  to  take  a  photo  for  all  photo 
j.  •  ■  .u  services.  Protesting  that  this  practice  curbed  their  competitive  spirit,  the 

The  AP  IS  discontmiung  e  previous  photographers  refused  to  budge.  Early  telephoned  the  Associated  Press  and 

arrangement  with  the  works  which  association’s  representative,  Charles  Gorry  was  instructed  to  take  the 

made  AI’  news  available  to  them  on  . 

a  “public  service”  basis.  ^ 

TTie  move;  announced  this  week  by  - 

W.  J.  McCambridge.  assistant  gen-  to  local  stations.  Mr.  McCambridee  21 


W.  J.  McCambridge.  assistant  gen-  to  local  stations.  Mr.  McCambridge 
eral  managelr  who  signed  for  the  AP,  disclosed  Sept.  10  that  180  contracts 
placed  AP  jin  competition  with  the  had  been  obtained  on  this  basis  since 
United  Presl:.  International  News  Ser-  aP  news  was  made  available  late  last 
vice,  and  Transradio.  The  agreement  spring.  Of  the  180  contracts,  it  was 


Scalise  Attorney 
Attacks  Press 

New  York’s  newspapers  drew 


NAM  Plans  4-DaY 
Session  Oct.  9-12 

Thorough  canvass  of  advertising, 
editorial,  legislative  and  managerial 
problems  of  newspapers  is  scheduled 
for  the  four-day  sessions  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  Managers,  Inc.,  and 
the  National  Editorial  As.sociation’s 
advisory  council,  Morrison  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Oct.  9-12. 

Completion  of  the  program  for  the 
NAM  sessions  and  for  the  joint  meet¬ 
ings  was  announced  this  week  by 
Program  Chairman  John  B.  Long, 
general  manager,  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association. 

Climax  of  the  discussions  will  come 
at  the  joint  sessions  when  national  de¬ 
fense  and  advertised  brand  topics  will 
come  before  the  gathering. 

C.  V.  Charters,  managing  director. 
Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  William  L.  Daley,  Wash¬ 
ington  representative  of  NEA,  will 
speak  on  national  defense  Oct.  12. 
Mr.  Daley  will  speak  again  that  after¬ 
noon,  his  topic  being  Federal  legis¬ 
lation. 

John  Martin,  advertising  manager, 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  and  Milton 
Gair,  a  merchant  of  Redlands,  Cal., 
who  has  been  an  ardent  supporter  of 
nationally  advertised  brands,  will  give 
views  of  the  advertising  situation 
Oct.  11. 

Roy  A.  Brown,  president  of  the  NEA 
and  publisher  of  the  San  Rafael  (Cal.) 
Independent,  will  preside  at  NEA 
Council  meetings.  Fred  Minder,  Ne¬ 
braska,  is  president  of  the  NAM. 

Gene  Alleman,  Michigan,  will  be 
chairman  of  the  advertising  discussion 
of  the  NAM.  Ed  M.  Martin,  Ohio,  will 
preside  at  the  legislative  session.  Wil- 
»  liam  N.  Hardy,  Pennsylvania,  will  re- 


with  the  networks  will  come  up  for  said,  48  are  commercial,  while  132  blistering  attack  from  Martin  W.  Lit-  port  on  the  Newspaper  Week  program. 


ratification  by  the  AP’s  board  of  di 
rectors  at  a  meeting  on  Oct.  1. 


sustaining.  Under  this  arrange-  attorney  for  George  Scalise 


- -  - . . a  - - -  ment  member  papers  pay  to  AP  5%  .  ,  r  x  v  ..u  - ...  o.  „  j...... 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  slid-  of  their  assessment  rate  when  news  is  charges  of  stealing  more  than  q£  organizations.  William  D 


who  is  being  tried  in  general  sessions 


The  NEA  14-point  program  will  be 
considered  in  detail  at  a  joint  meeting 


ing  scale  of  payments  for  sponsored  sold  for  use  on  sustaining  programs, 
news  broad  casts  approved  by  AP.  It  and  25%  when  the  programs  are  spon- 


is  understood  the  cash  differential  is  sored, 
pavable  on  a  monthly  basis.  O.  5 


$60,000  from  the  Building  Service  Em-  executive  secretary.  Public 

ployees  Union,  when  the  attorneys  Relations  Department,  Natiom.l  Asso- 
appeal  for  dismissal  of  the  case  against  Manufacturers,  is  .scheduled 


O.  S.  Gramling,  executive  assistant  was  turned  down  Sept.  9.  appear  at  a  joint  session  Oct.  11 


One  chain  executive  said  that  the  jn  charge  of  AP  membership,  said  the  Littleton  based  his  aPPeal  on  pub-  ••  '  ^ 

price  range  is  about  the  same  as  those  nBC  and  CBS  agreements  open  up  "cation  oyer  the  weekend  of  state-  tn  •!  o  i  ■ 

in  effect  V rith  U.P  and  INS.  With  to  AP  regularly  all  news  gathered  by  ^  NeW  Daily  Started  ID 

these  services  the  rates  are  based  upon  the  networks’  foreign  staffs.  Tran-  bon  attributed  to  Mathevv  Taylor,  T  u 

the  size  of  the  station  and  the  amount  scripts  of  the  radio  correspondents’  a  Chicago  labor  leader,  saying  wide-  JOtHlSOIl  Ulty,  lenil. 

of  news  it  broadcasts.  The  rate  paid  broadcasts  will  be  provided.  ^read  publication  of  the  story  in  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  Sept.  9— The 


these  services  the  rates  are  based  upon  networks’  foreign  staffs.  Tran- 

the  size  of  the  station  and  the  amount  scripts  of  the  radio  correspondents’ 


of  news  it  broadcasts.  The  rate  paid 
by  a  station  is  usually  based  upon  25% 
of  the  station’s  time  rate,  it  was  ex¬ 


broadcasts  will  be  provided.  puoucauoa  oi 

NBC  said  it  maintains  a  staff  of  21  , 

correspondents  in  Europe  and  vari-  tymg  a  ise 


New  York  was  certain  to  influence  City  Times  published  its  first 

^ahse.  edition  yesterday  with  20,000  circula- 


plained,  although  ability  to  pay  and  ous  world  capitals.  CBS  has  12  abroad  “  was  smeared  over  ^e  front  p^e  tion  throughout  upper  east  Tennessee 
the  length  of  the  line  haul  are  basic  tij^g  many  others  on  a  everything,  said  Littleton  The  r  R^d  56  pages. 

con..iriPr.^tir.ns.  string  basis,  it  was  stated.  in  the  teeth  of  ,.  .  . 


considerations. 

First  accciunts  to  use  AP  news  are 
Musterole,  Barbasol  and  Pa-Pi-A.  all 


.aug  uas.y,  ii  wis  suttyu.  jurors.  We  know  what  the  ^  six-day  morning 

Both  networks  said,_  however,  that  publication  coming  out  Sundays  and 


........ - -  , - -  the  agreement  just  signed  does  not  ,  ,  u  j  •  •  i  mu  u  < 

handled  by  i  Erwin.  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^g^^  that  their  news  is  available  to  T’"®^  have  been 


and  Nash.  jNBC  facilities  will  be  used  exclusively.  UP  and  INS  agree- 
by  Musteijole,  Pa-Pi- A  ^  and  Nash,  rnents  with  stations  provide  for  the 
while  Earbjisol  and  Pa-Pi-A  will  use  interchange  of  news. 


puking  forth  great  columns  in  black 
type — our  free  and  impartial  press.” 


each  week-day  except  Mondays. 

Publisher  is  James  H.  Quillen,  for 
eight  years  a  publisher  in  Johnson 


Scalise,  who  has  been  on  trial  for  and  Kingsport,  Tenn.  He  pub- 


CBS.  i  ■  * 

Nosh  Coost-to-Coost  Nowseost  AGENCY  MEETING 

All  contracts  call  for  five-minute  The  Transamerica  Advertising  gram 
news  periods,  and  will  start  shortly  Agency  Network,  a  group  of  12  in-  land* 
except  Nath,  which  starts  Sept.  30.  dependently  owned  co-operating  agen-  bars. 
NBC  is  now  attempting  to  clear  time  cies,  held  its  first  annual  convention 
on  60  statiens  for  this  account,  mark-  at  the  Hotel  Albany  in  Denver,  Col., 
ing  the  first  time  the  network  has  Aug.  23-25.  Prizes  were  awarded  to  lJU 
sold  five-itiinute  news  periods  on  a  four  of  the  members  for  outstanding  Ke 


the  last  five  weeks,  was  arrested  last 


semi-weekly 


July  following  revelations  by  West-  Tim.es  for  more  than  a  year, 

brook  Pegler,  New  York  World-Tele-  ^"®,  absorbed  the  semi- 


Transamerica  Advertising  gram  columnist,  which  snowballed  and 


landed  the  labor  leader  behind  jail 


DOWNS  GOING  TO  PARIS 


coast-to-coiast  basis. 

Credit  \n^l  not  be  used  in  all  in- 


The  paper  sells  for  3  cents,  and  is 
standard  eight-column  size.  It  owns 
and  maintains  its  own  printing  plant 
with  new  machinery  and  equipment 
It  subscribes  to  United  Press  com¬ 
plete  leased  wire  and  NEA  Service 


four  of  the  members  for  outstanding  Kenneth  T.  Downs,  former  chief  of  leased  wire  and  NEA  Service 

achievement.  Charles  D.  Meissner,  the  Paris  bureau  of  International  News  It  has  eight  pages  tabloid 

Milwaukee,  received  first  award  for  Service,  who  returned  to  this  country  colored  comics  on  Sunday. 


stances,  as  '' mutually  acceptobie  ar-  “technical  excellence  of  advertising  after  the  French  debacle,  shortly  will  Kyle  Vance,  for  four  years  sports 
rangements  will  be  made  in  individual  copy  preparation.”  Member  agencies  return  to  his  post  in  France,  Barry  in  Johnson  City,  is  managing 

cases.  Mr.  i  McCambridge  said.  Bar-  include:  The  Elarle  A.  Buckley  Organ-  Faris,  editor-in-chief,  told  Editor  &  ®‘Ittor.  Robert  A.  Carpenter,  formerly 


-  —  ^  ,  -  - - - - ^  -  — Ui/licm  W 

basol  will;  not  credit  AP  witn  us  jzation,  Philadelphia;  Jesse  Gorov  Publisher  this  week.  Downs  ad- 

news,  it  w^s  said.  One  of  the  ^^so^  Company,  Chicago;  Charles  D.  Meiss-  dressed  the  Rotary  Club  at  the  Hotel 

for  the  om^ission  is  the  fact  that  the  Advertising,  Milwaukee;  A.  L.  Commodore,  New  York,  Sept.  12  on 

product  wijl  only  use  two  five-minute  Adkins  Company,  San  Francisco;  The  “What’s  Happening  in  Europe.” 

periods  weiekly.  Phillips  Company,  San  Diego;  Darwin  , 

In  the  c4se  of  sponsors  using  daily  ^  Clark,  Advertising,  Los  Angeles;  eotJt?T\TTT 


editor.  Robert  A.  Carpenter,  formerly 
connected  with  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 


dressed  the  Rotary  Club  at  the  Hotel  P^^ss-Telegram,  is  city  and  state  edi- 
Commodore,  New  York,  Sept.  12  on  1°^-  P-  Miller,  who  served  as 


in  uie  ,  "T  f  Tj;.  '-larx,  zvaveriismg,  uos  /vrigeies;  nT  HrrMr*  Cr'tJirTMTT  CO 

programs  it  was  indicated  that  credit  The  Mercury  Advertising  Agency,  Fort  * 


would  be  fliven 


Wayne,  Indiana;  Pitluk  Advertising 


pers'  will  fontinue  the  sale  of  news  Robison,  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne. 


de  Nemours  &  Co..  Wilmington.  Del.  resentative. 


Vhat’s  Happening  in  Europe.”  sports  editor  Elizabethton  (Tenn.) 

,  Star,  is  sports  editor. 

LACING  SCHEDULES 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  ager.  Jack  Edwards,  previously  with 


The  one-y  ear  agreements  will  be  Company,  San  Antonio;  Belden  Asso-  Inc.,  New  York  agency,  is  placing  Hickory  (N.  C.)  Daily  Record,  is  ad- 

automaticajly  renewed  yearly  unless  ciates,  Cleveland;  Driver  &  Company,  schedules  in  newspapers  in  various  vertising  manager, 

notice  to  tine  contrary  is  given.  Advertising,  Omaha;  Byrum  Adver-  sections  for  Zerone,  Five  Star  and  DeLisser-Boyd,  Inc  New  York  has 

In’ the  meantime,  AP  member  pa-  hsing  Agency,  Denver;  and  Martin  &  Zerex,  anti-freeze  products  of  du  Pont  been  named  national  advertising  rep- 


i 


POR  SEPTEMBER  14,  1940 


•Q<LvQttt5eu 


■(idvQttiiina  •x^aencieA 


The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT  _ 

Geyer  Sees  U.  S.  Heading  for  Boom  Times 

received  too  late  to  be  included  in  our  thousands  of  comic  page  fans,  two 
last  week's  survey  of  fall  advertis-  comic  pages  will  be  published  in  Sat¬ 
ing  prospects  were  three  replies  which  urday’s  edition. 

continue  the  general  optimistic  tone  “We  hope  that  will  square  us  with 
contained  in  those  printed.  our  readers.” 

B.  B.  Geyer,  president  of  Geyer, 

Cornell  &  Newell.  Inc.,  New  York,  Newspaper  Week  Ad 

feels  that  the  country  is  heading  into  contribution  to  the  success 


a  boom  period.  He  said; 


of  National  Newspaper  Week  Oct. 


“Advertising  appropriations  of  our  Meyer-Both  Company  sent 

clients  are  being  incre^ed  as  there  jjg  clients  a  full-page  institutional 
is  little  doubt  in  all  minds  that  the  advertisement  with  its  September  ser- 
U.  S.  is  heading  into  a  boom  period  vjee  which  may  be  used  free  of 
as  a  result  of  the  defense  program  and  charge  by  non-members  of  the  service 
the  expanded  payrolls  and  increased  cities  where  no  service  member  is 
spending  certain  to  accompany  the  located. 


1..  Ul  k\  li! 


upsurge  of  industrial  activity.  David  Kutner,  assistant  sales  man- 

"One  of  our  clients— Nash  Motors  _ _ 

Division  of  Nash-Kelvinator  Corpora¬ 
tion— has  chosen  this  time  to  introduce  —  •  - 

a  new  type  of  low-priced  automobile  I  .  i  a  k\  li! 

in  competition  with  Ford,  Chevrolet  ..'-wr-rr. 

and  Plymouth,  and  has  increased  its  Vy-  r  * 

advertising  budget  58''?^  for  the  pur-  ]j-.  ^ 

pose.  The  car  will  bo  announced  in 

‘‘Another  client — Kelvinator — is  en- 

joying  business  more  than  double  that  y  _Tf» ' 

of  last  year  as  a  result  of  a  new  dis-  \  T  ■■••V  • 

tribution  and  manufacturing  program  ^ 

introduced  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  ^  ^  . 

and  is  beginning  to  formulate  plans  I'll  I'm'iii  \i\m \r!i  i'Im'" 

for  an  even  bigger  sales  year  next 
year. 

"To  sum  it  all  up,  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  of  all  our  clients  are  on  the 
upswing.” 

J.  G.  Sample,  president  of  Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert,  Chicago,  foresees 

...  .1  i.Mn  niauu 

I  he  fall  business  outlopk  is  excel-  - - ' 

lent,  he  wired.  “During  the  17  years  ager  of  the  Service,  states  that  the  ad 
we  have  been  in  business  our  adver-  may  be  obtained  in  mat  form  at  mail- 
tising  has  increased  each  year  over  ing  cost  only.  Requests  should  be 
the  previous  year  and  1940  is  no  ex-  sent  to  the  Meyer-Both  Chicago  of- 
ception  to  the  rule.  This  year  our  fice,  Michigan  Avenue  at  20th  Street. 


SURPRISE! 

Surprised  and  delighted,  no  doubt,  were 
the  four  people  in  the  Eastman  Kodak  ad 
at  the  left  of  the  page  shown  here,  when 


;  Scott  Paper 
Has  Largest 
^  Ad  Campaign 

•  “•  Six  Months  Net  Sales 

Also  Highest  in 
*'"11:.  Company's  History 

Philadelphia.  Sept.  10— The  Scott 

V,  Paper  Company,  of  Chester,  Pa.,  is 
embarking  this  Fall  upon  the  most 
I  extensive  advertising  program  in  its 
|r  >  I  61-year  history,  according  to  a  state- 
/  S'  I  ment  issued  today  by  Harry  Pardee, 

'  advertising  manager. 

I ;  “The  program,"  he  said,  “calls  for 
k  the  greatest  expansion  in  consumer 
advertising  over  the  remaining  four 
months  of  1940,  than  in  any  similar 
period.  Newspapers,  general  maga¬ 
zines  and  buriness  papers  will  carry 
the  story  of  the  quality  and  value 
c  f  Scott  Products  in  a  national  cam¬ 


paign. 

“This  program  is  a  continuation  of 


they  pulled  on  the  rope  and  brought  up  a  policy  which  the  company  embarked 
from  the  well  in  the  adjoining  ad  several  upon  when  they  placed  their  first 
cans  of  Falls  City  beer.  Although  this  toilet  tissue  adve-tisement  in  the  At- 
small  cut  does  not  properly  reveal  it,  the  lantic  Monthly  in  1906.  For  34  years 


well  rope  and  the  Eastman  rope  were 
practically  joined.  The  placing  of  the 


the  Scott  Paper  Company  has  kept 
the  consuming  public  of  America  in- 


ads  was  purely  coincidental,  reports  B.  A.  formed  that  the  name  of  Scott  is  fore- 
Seessel,  national  advertising  manager  of  niost  in  the  tissue  and  towel  indus- 


the  Chattanooga  Times,  in  which  they  ^j.y_ 


sfKIM.HH  i>  l>Ml  1  III  n  M  i» 


advertising  volume  is  the  largest  it 
has  ever  been.” 

P.  C.  Handerson,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity  for  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  said; 

At  the  present  time  we  certainly 


The  copy,  written  by  Stanton  M. 
Meyer,  is  a  strong  presentation  of  the 
fundamental  part  a  free  press  plays 
in  a  democracy. 

It  says,  in  part; 

“I  am  the  voice  of  the  city,  the 


appeared  recently.  “The  continually  increasing  adver- 

*■  "  t.sing,  which  the  company  has  placed 

state-wide  liquor  referendum  may  behind  its  products  has  been  a  strong 
eventually  cost  newsp.ipers  and  radio  factor  in  enabling  the  company  to  run 
stations  big  sums  in  advertising  rev-  its  plant  24  hours  a  day.  This  adver- 
enues.  lising  has  also  helped  make  piossible 

In  the  referendum  citizens  voted  by  mass  production  of  toilet  tissue  and 
a  majority  of  more  than  50.000  to  towels  on  giant  high-s^od  arm  em- 
abolish  legal  sales  of  liquor,  beer  and  tient  paper  machines.  The  public,  m 
wine  in  the  state.  However,  Ihe  ballot  turn,  has  received  ever-increasing 
is  not  the  final  word  in  the  matter,  'alues  and  quality  in  these  products, 
since  the  referendum  is  only  advisory  ^  1940,  during 

to  the  legislature  which  will  open  its  which  the  company  s  advertising  ap- 
1941  session  in  January.  How  they  propriation  was  the  largest  in  its  his_- 
will  vote  in  the  matter  remains  to  be  tory,  net  sales  amounted  to  $10.149.65i. 
seen.  Meanwhile,  the  state's  bun-  which  was  greater  than  any  previous 
dreds  of  liquor  stores  are  open  and  r>  m 


doing  business,  as  are  its  warehouses,  Thompson  ompany,  ev, 

trucks  are  moving,  and  beer  and  wine  York,  is  the  agoncy. 
is  still  sold  across  the  counter  in 

stores  and  restaurants.  Advertising  Among  Advertising  Folk 

of  all  three  is  being  continued  with  _ _ _ _ 

the  bulk  of  liquor  space  still  being  t  SMITH  has  resigned  from 


do  not  look  for  any  decrease  in  fall  bringer  of  tidings,  the  companion  of 
usmess.  but  probably  a  .slow  accele-  your  fireside  hours.  I  am  your  friend 
ration.  My  impression  is  that  adver-  away  from  home.  I  am  the  prophet 
ismg  revenue  will  remain  approxi-  of  tomorrow,  your  link  with  the 
mately  the  same,  but  perhaps  there  world  beyond  your  doorstep.  I  am 
may  be  some  small  gain,  particularly  today’s  link  with  history.  But  most 
on  the  retail  side.”  of  all,  I  am  the  Conscience  of  Amer- 

homing  as  they  have  from  men  rep-  ica.  And  I  must  be  heard. 

firms  which  place  millions  “I  fired  the  spirit  of  another  Amer- 
°  annually  in  advertising  ica  when  I  told  of  lands  beyond  the 

mwia,  we  feel  that  the  statements  frontier. 

printed  here  this  week  and  last  should  “I  have  never  become  ‘An  instru- 
^ovide  a  basis  of  optimism  for  space  ment  of  government  policy.’  I  have 
^  esmen.  and  an  incentive  for  more  never — as  in  Russia— been  used  to 
'igorous  promotion.  blackout  the  truth.  No  hidden  power 

q.  has  used  me,  as  in  Germany,  to  stifle 

Sign  of  the  Times?  the  kindlier  instincts  of  a  whole  peo- 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


carried  in  newspapers. 


Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  to 


Several  factors  enter  into  the  pic-  join  Maxon,  Inc.,  as  director  of  com- 
ture  and  one  or  more  of  them  are  mercials  or  daytime  radio  shows, 
very  significant.  One  is  that  liquor,  Howard  O.  Ward,  for  a  number  of 
wine  and  beer  brought  $3,000,000  taxes  ^  director  of  advertising  and  sales 
per  annum  into  the  state  coffers— and  promotion  of  the  Export  Division  of 
the  state  last  year  had  a  $2,000,000  Chrysler  Corp.,  has  joined  C.  E. 
deficit.  Another  is  that  22  counties  Rjckerd  Inc.,  Detroit  agency.  He  is  a 
had  wet  majorities  and  24  had  dry  president  of  the  Detroit  Adcraft 

margins  when  official  tabulations  were  club 


completed.  Therefore  with  several  ^ 

lower  house  representatives  ind.cat-  Magazine,  has  been  named 

mg  they  would  vote  according  to  ma-  Car- 


mg  iney  woum  voie  accora.ng  lo  ma-  manager  succeeding  Car- 

jorities  in  their  counties  back  home,  RheiLtrom.  who  becomes  vice¬ 

local  option-the  saine  as  m  some  gident  of  Ward  Wheelock  Co. 

North  Carolina  counties — may  enter  ^  t  r  i  . 


and  speaking  of  better  business,  P*®-  rouse  barbaric  passions  and'  set  i„io  the  picture.  O-  Clinton  Carpenter,  Jr.,  formerly 

hope  that  the  following  “We’re  tramping  the  long  red  road.  No  ,  a  copywriter  with  McCann  Erickson, 

^rry”  notice  from  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  secret  voices  made  me  keep  silent,  as  n  or-  department  of 

Tribune  of  Sept.  6  is  a  real  sign  of  in  France,  while  a  trusting  nation  died.  NO  AD  DECREASE  Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  New  Yoik. 

‘he  times:  “I  am  a  passing,  ephemeral  thing.  ^o  reduction  in  newspaper  adver-  Dale  Lindsey,  formerly  with 

This  morning,  we  shall  have  to  ^orn  and  dying  every  day.  Yet  I  am  jigi^g  expenditures  for  the  fall  is  Blackett-Sample-Hummert.  Inc.,  is 

apologize  to  our  subscribers.  We  have  o"®  ‘he  foundations  of  the  Republic,  planned  by  Thomas  J  Lipton.  Inc.,  f’ow  personal  assistant  to  L.  G.  Wes- 

^either  an  editorial  nor  a  comic  page  ^  ‘he  Conscience  of  America.  I  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  in  connection  with  the  ley,  of  Wesley  Associates, 

in  the  Tribune.  This  unprecedented  am  beholden  to  no  one.  I  tell  you  the  launching  of  the  “Helen  Hayes  The-  Louis  Snyder,  formerly  with  Bloom- 

eetion  of  these  two  standard  pages  .  ater”  over  a  coast-to-coast  network  ingdale  Brothers,  has  joined  the  copy- 

^  been  made  necessary  because  of  ‘he  free  pre^  of  America,  ^  f  g3  stations  on  Sept.  29.  it  has  been  writing  staff  of  Hirshon-Garfield.  Inc. 

volume  of  advertising  re-  your  newspaper.  said.  Lipton’s  tea  is  now  being  pro-  John  M.  Dolph.  formerly  assistant 

all  ft,  yesterday  which  required  c  j-  moted  in  a  series  of  three-a-week  in-  general  manager.  Pacific  Coast  net- 

deua  m  ef  ‘he  mechanical  OOUtn  Carolina  Votes  Dry  sertions  in  more  than  500  newspapers,  work,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 

th^'  produce  in  time  for  FROM  OUR  South  Carolina  corres-  These  insertions  are  smaller  than  the  and  Robert  L.  Nourse,  Jr.,  formerly 

issue  of  the  Tribune.  pondent  we  learn  that  the  over-  two-a-week  previously  employed  but  with  Barton  A.  Stebbins,  will  join  the 


deletion  of  these  two  standard  pages  “'‘•‘h-  And  you  trust  me. 

"as  been  made  necessary  because  of  ‘h®  fi'^  press  of  America 


great  volume  of  advertising  re-  ^  y"‘"'  newspaper.’' 

ceiv^  la‘e  yesterday  which  required  _  ,  _  ^ 

the  resources  of  the  mechanical  South  Carohna  Votes  Dry 
e^rtments  to  produce  in  time  for  FROM  OUR  South  Carolina  corres- 
issue  of  the  Tribune.  pondent  we  learn  that  the  over- 


Jua  we  uiav  me  over-  iwo-a-weeK  previously  empioyeu  i 

at  least  partial  compensation  to  whelming  dry  victory  in  the  recent  the  total  linage  is  about  the  same. 


(Continued  on  page  41) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


N.  Y.  Dailies  and  Weeklies 
Form  Insurance  Group 

.  Eiiiployes,  Also  Carriers,  Covered  .  .  . 

Public  Relations  and  New  Rules  on 
Newsboy  Status  Discussed 


Lakl  Geo-'.ge.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10 — Co¬ 
operation  oy  common  problems  be¬ 
tween  the  dilily  newspapers  belonging 
to  the  New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  weekly  papers 
members  of’the  New  York  Press  As- 
sociatKin,  piroposed  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  daily  group  last  Janu¬ 
ary,  became  a  fact  in  the  reports  of 
its  fall  meeting  today. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was 
largely  in  the  form  of  joint  reports 
rendered  by  chairmen  of  committees 
representing  both  associations,  on  in¬ 
surance,  legislation,  public  relations, 
education,  and  circulation. 

Members  of  both  bodies  have  or¬ 
ganized  a  safety  insurance  group, 
within  the  state  insurance  fund,  it  was 
reported  by;  W.  O.  Dapping,  Auburn 
Citizen -Advertiser,  effecting  a  con¬ 
siderable  saving  in  insurance  premi¬ 
ums.  The  lower  rates  are  based  on 
the  records  of  safe  operation  under 
the  state  workmen’s  compensation  law 
over  the  past  seven  years.  The  safety 
group  is  also  planning  coverage  for 
newsboys  and  those  concerned  in  the 
distribution  of  newspapers,  not  pro¬ 
tected  under  the  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  provisions.  Twenty  dailies  and 
41  weeklies  had  been  enrolled  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  Dapping 
stated  that  those  numbers  would 
be  greatly  increased  in  the  near 
future. 

Insurance  for  Carriers 

The  latter  dess  of  protection  covers 
r.ccidents  to  carriers  or  carriers’  agents 
and  injuries  caused  by  carriers  or 
their  agents  to  members  of  the  public. 
According  to  Edward  H.  Carr,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  state  insurance  fund, 
the  protection  is  carried  under  a  prin¬ 
cipal's  protective  liability  policy.  ’The 
rate  is  on  a  sliding  scale,  ranging 
down  from  40  cents  per  boy  per  year 
according  to  the  size  of  the  carrier 
force. 

The  committee  on  legislation,  for 
which  Heniy  M.  James,  Hudson  Star, 
reported,  recommended  that  the  as¬ 
sociation  protest  against  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  state  printing  plant,  and 
that  it  favor  the  establishment  of  a 
fair  printing  price  schedule  on  state 
printing.  Mr.  James  advised  that  no 
recommendation  be  made  on  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  law  covering  publication 
of  mortgage  foreclosure  advertising. 
It .  was  stated  in  the  meeting  that 
financial  houses  in  New  York  City 
had  urged  a  change  in  the  statute  re¬ 
quiring  publication  of  such  advertis¬ 
ing,  in  the  interest  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  foreclosures.  Mr.  James  pointed 
out  that  the  cost  of  publication  was 
a  minor  element  in  the  expense  of  the 


1.  Observance  of  National  New.-pa- 
per  Week,  Oct.  1-8. 

2.  Careful  examination  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  prepared  by  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Agency  for  the  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  committee. 

3.  Organization  of  a  speakers’  bu¬ 
reau  to  provide  speakers  familiar  with 
the  newspaper  business  for  non-news¬ 
paper  gatherings  throughout  the 
state. 

Dean  M.  Lyle  Spencer  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  school  of  journalism, 
representing  the  weekly  press  on  this 
committee,  praised  the  cooperation 
already  achieved  between  the  two 
associations  and  urged  that  it  be  made 
even  closer. 

Victor  F.  Bidder,  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  and  other  newspapers, 
warned  the  publishers  to  be  vigilant 
against  measures  which  would  give 
government  control  over  newspapers. 
He  said  that  several  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  had  stated  plainly  in  the  debate 
on  the  Russell-Overton  amendment  to 
the  selective  service  act  that  they  be¬ 
lieved  the  government  should  have 
power  to  use  the  press  as  a  national 
propaganda  organ.  On  motion  of 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  the  association 
voted  to  express  its  concern  with  this 
tendency  to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Press  Institute  Proposed 

The  idea  of  a  graphic  arts  institute, 
often  discussed  by  the  daily  publish¬ 
ers.  was  revived  in  the  report  of  Dr. 
Mark  Ellingson,  president  of  the  Ro¬ 
chester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics 
Institute  and  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  education.  Dr.  Ellingson 
contrasted  the  facilities  for  training 
medical  students  generally  and  in 
specialties  with  those  available  for 
teaching  journalism.  The  40  first-class 
schools  of  journalism,  he  said,  cover 
only  a  small  segment  of  training  for 
newspaper  work,  and  do  not  provide 
the  broad  groundwork  which  should, 
he  thought,  precede  specialization  in 
any  department. 

Dr.  Ellingson  also  proposed  a  me¬ 
chanical  research  conference  for  both 
dailies  and  weeklies,  to  be  held  in 
February,  1942,  and  the  development 
of  a  library  center  and  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  sources  of  information,  now 
almost  totally  lacking  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field. 

A  further  step  in  the  cooperation 
between  the  Publishers  Association 
and  the  Press  Association  was  re¬ 
corded  when  the  daily  group  voted  to 
move  its  headquarters  from  the  old 
Post-Standard  Building  in  Syracuse 
to  Yates  Castle,  in  the  same  city, 
where  the  Press  Association  is  now 
located.  The  rent  for  the  quarters. 


annual  research  fellowship  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

New  Rules  on  Carriers 

Matt  G.  Sullivan,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  told 
the  group  that  the  appeals  board  of 
the  state  unemployment  insurance 
commission  is  attempting  to  rule  that 
all  newspaper  carriers  are  employes. 
The  board  is  applying  the  decision  of 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  Bronx  Home  News  case  univer¬ 
sally  in  its  rulings,  even  when  the 
conditions  of  service  are  markedly 
different  from  those  on  which  the 
court  rendered  its  decision.  If  the 
board’s  rulings  are  sustained.  Mr. 
Sullivan  warned,  newspapers  may  be 
subject  to  back  taxes  over  the  past 
three  years  covering  their  carrier 
forces. 

Work  Shortage  Lames  Defense 

“We  must  devote  to  defense  prepar¬ 
ation  not  less  than  10,000,000,000  and 
probably  nearer  20,000,000,009  man 
hours  of  work  a  year  if  we  are  to 
become  prepared,”  Allen  W.  Rucker, 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  told  the  pub¬ 
lishers  at  their  annual  dinner.  “No 
amount  of  money  will  help  us  until 
we  do  the  work  required  in  manufac¬ 
turing.” 

“At  present,  and  for  some  years 
past,  our  total  manufacturing  labor 
has  ranged  between  12  and  15  billion 
man-hours  yearly,  as  compared  with 
20  to  22  billion  man  hours  prior  to 
1930,”  Mr.  Rucker  continued.  “We 
are  now  faced  with  the  stern  neces¬ 
sity  of  raising  that  total  to  25  to  30 
billion  man-hours.  For,  Germany  and 
Italy  alone  (omitting  any  labor  se¬ 
cured  from  conquered  nations)  are 
employing  an  estimated  total  of  11 
to  12  million  persons  in  manufactur¬ 
ing;  they  work  from  55  to  60  hours 
a  week,  a  total  of  3.000  hours  per 
person  per  annum.  Thus  they  con¬ 
centrate  33  to  36  billions  man-hours 
on  war  almost  exclusively:  we  aver¬ 
age  but  1,700  hours  a  year  for  some 
8  million  factory  wage-earners  and 
average  less  than  40  hours  per  week, 
hardly  more  than  14  billion  man-hours 
per  year.  And  we  are  six  to  seven 
years  behind.  The  great  essential  to 
defense  is  work.  10  to  20  billion  man¬ 
hours  of  work  a  year  more  than  we 
now  work  in  our  factories — and  no 
one  has  yet  even  sensed  that  sheer 
necessity!” 

Alfred  T.  Falk,  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Research,  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America,  declared  that  the 
lime  had  come  for  a  counter-attack 
by  advertising  interests,  including  the 
press,  against  the  assaults  which  have 
been  delivered  against  advertising  as 
a  business  instrument  by  radical  ele¬ 
ments.  educators,  and  agitators. 

Keep  away  from  Albany  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  and  solve  the  newspaper’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  problems  by  doing  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  than  any  competitor  can  do. 
was  the  advice  given  by  E.  Marion 
Johnson,  manager  of  the  New  York 
Pi  •ess  Association.  He  advised  pub¬ 
lishers  against  seeking  legislation  to 
outlaw  shopping  guides,  pointing  out 
that  the  newspaper  was  the  superior 
medium  by  the  very  fact  that  the 
public  paid  good  money  for  the  privi- 


proceeding  and  that  there  had  been  paid  to  Syracuse  University,  will  be  lege  of  reading  them.  The  newspaper 

devoted  to  the  establishment  of  an  thereby  selected  for  the  advertiser  a 


no  demand  for  any  change  in  upstate 
communities.  He  also  counseled  the 
publishers  not  to  encourage  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  tell  newspaper  people  how 
to  run  their  business  or  to  follow 
the  example  of  other  states  in  defin¬ 
ing  newspapers. 

Public  Relations  Program 
Public  relations  occupied  a  large 
part  of  rhe  program.  The  joint  com¬ 
mittee  report  was  given  by  Arthur  L. 
Hodges,  editor  of  the  Nassau  Daily 
Review-Star.  Rockville  Centre,  and 
recommended  three  specific  activities 
for  new.spapers,  as  follows; 


NETWORKS  FACE  TALENT  STRIKE 

MEMBERS  of  the  American  Federation  of  Radio  Artists  were  voting 
Thursday  night,  as  Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press,  and  Friday  in  New 
Y’ork,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  on  the  question  of  a  strike 
■'igainst  the  broadcasting  companies.  ’The  strike,  over  wage  increases  in  an 
expiring  contract,  would  affect  only  sustaining  programs.  AFRA  has  sepa¬ 
rate  contracts  with  advertising  agencies  covering  commercal  radio  shows. 
Main  point  in  dispute  is  rehearsal  fees.  ’The  Union  is  asking  $6  for  the  first 
hour  and  $3  for  each  hour  thereafter.  The  networks  offered  a  sliding  scale 
which  is  approximately  half  that.  For  broadcasts,  the  union  asks  $12  for 
a  15-minute  show,  $15  for  30  minutes,  and  $18  for  a  full  hour. 


public  with  purchasing  power;  the 
shopping  guide  was  distributed  free 
and  indiscriminately.  It  was  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  job,  Mr.  Johnson  said,  to  keep 
this  superiority  constantly  before  his 
readers  and  advertisers. 

“Bccau.se  new.spapors  go  daily  into 
the  hands  of  readers,  we  believe  its 
features,  services,  and  uses  arc  known  ■ 
to  all.  If  that  is  true  of  a  newspaper, 
why  should  an  automobile  manufac¬ 
turer  advertise?”  Mr.  Johnson  con¬ 
tinued.  “The  value  of  an  automobile 
is  brought  home  daily  to  26.000.000 
users.  Just  as  a  newspaper  announces 
a  new  feature,  so  mig'nt  an  automo¬ 
bile  manufacturer  use  an  announce¬ 
ment  this  fall  to  tell  of  a  new  clutch 
and  the  wider  body  that  will  be  found 
in  his  1941  models — one  announce¬ 
ment.  Would  you  want  any  other 
advertiser  to  follow  the  example  you 
set  in  your  own  advertising?" 

PRESSES  DEDICATED 

Atlanta,  Ga..  Sept.  10— With  brief 
but  dramatic  ceremony,  James  M.  Cox. 
Jr.,  vice-chairman  of  the  board  today 
pressed  a  button  which  sent  into  ac¬ 
tion  the  Atlanta  Journal's  new  16-unit 
Hoe  press  battery.  Powered  by  four 
100-horsepower  motors,  the  new 
presses  weigh  418  tons.  They  rest  on 
a  concrete  foundation  136  feet  long 
and  11  feet  wide,  sunk  eight  feet  into 
the  ground.  The  entire  foundation 
has  cork  insulation  to  eliminate  vibra¬ 
tion.  The  dedication  ceremony  was  i 
broadcast  over  the  Journal’s  radio 
station,  WSB.  Speakers  include  Mr. 
Cox.  Atlanta’s  Mayor  William  Harts- 
field,  Mayor-nominate  Roy  Lecraw, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  President  E.  S. 
Papy,  and  Robert  Strickland,  banker. 

AD  CLAUSE  REJECTED 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  12— Con¬ 
ferees  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
today  rejected  a  proposal  of  New  York 
Representative  James  J.  Wadsworth 
to  include  in  the  Burke-Wadsworth 
conscription  bill  a  section  which 
would  empower  the  Director  of  Se¬ 
lective  Service  to  use  paid  advertis¬ 
ing  to  explain  details  of  the  draft. 
The  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate,  did 
not  contain  that  provision,  but  the 
House  Committee,  acting  on  Rep. 
Wadsworth’s  request,  included  a  spe¬ 
cific  authorization  for  advertising. 

KREUGER  EDITOR 

Oakland,  Cal.,  Sept.  9 — Howard  H. 
Kreuger  has  been  promoted  to  the 
editorship  of  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Post- 
Enquirer,  it  was  disclosed  today  with 
announcement  of  the  resignation  of 
Carl  Hoffman.  Mr.  Kreuger  has  been 
managing  editor  of  the  Post-Enquirer 
since  1925.  Mr.  Hoffman  has  been 
with  the  Post-Enquirer  since  1922. 
when  he  was  appointed  managing  edi¬ 
tor  by  Charles  G.  Young. 

USING  100  PAPERS 

More  than  100  Pacific  Coast  news¬ 
papers  are  being  used  in  Van  Camp's 
present  national  campaign.  The  ad- 
vcrti.=ing  drive,  calling  for  24  inser¬ 
tions,  is  marked  by  repetition  of  theme 
and  continuity  of  selling  effort  which 
will  carry  the  releases  into  1941.  The 
present  widespread  drive  is  based  on 
the  suecess  of  a  test  campaign  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  Coast  last  year.  Calkins 
&  Holden.  New  York,  is  the  agency. 

PAPER  SUSPENDS 

Minneapolis,  Sept.  10 — The  Svenska 
Amerikanska  Posten,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Swedish  language  newspapers  of 
the  northwest,  published  its  final  edi¬ 
tion  today,  closing  a  publication  his¬ 
tory  of  55  years.  The  paper’s  assets 
and  circulation  were  purchased  by 
the  Svenska  Tribunen-Amerikanaren, 
of  Chicago. 


Mid-afternoon  in  a  Philadelphia  home  .  .  .  The  crowded 
morning’s  gone.  Lunch  is  over — dinner’s  planned.  Now 
comes  the  most  welcome  hour  of  the  day. 

in  most  Philadelphia  households,  it’s  “Bulletin  Time”! 

With  the  delivery  of  The  Evening  Bulletin,  the  house¬ 
wives  of  Philadelphia  take  a  daily  I’ecess  to  read,  leisurely, 
the  news  of  the  day;  to  study  The  Bulletin’s  interest- 
packed  women’s  pages;  and  to  shop  carefully,  thriftily 
through  the  advertising. 

Then  the  youngsters,  in  from  play,  divide  The  Bulletin 
to  enjoy  their  favorite  features. 

After  dinner  the  head  of  the  family  takes  his  good  time 
to  go  through  its  columns,  page  after  page — thoroughly. 

So  it  is  in  nearly  every  household  in  the  City  of  Homes 
■ — leisure  time  in  Philadelphia  is  “Bulletin  Time". 

With  The  Evening  Bulletin,  the  advertiser  can  reach 
nearly  every  worthwhile  prospect  in  this  vast  home 


market  .  .  .  reach  customers  when  they  have  the  time  to 
read  his  advertising  thoroughly. 

Ask  your  advertising  agency  about  The  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin.  Learn  about  its  thirty-five  years  of 
leadership  in  daily  circulation,  without  an  artificial  sub¬ 
scriber  inducement  of  any  kind  ...  its  concentration  of 
circulation  tvithin  the  retail  trading  area  (95%  ABC)  .  .  . 
its  unusually  low  advertising  cost  per  reader. 


Readers  Spend  Over  43%  More  Time  on  The  Bulletin 

In  a  recent  impartial  stirvey,  when  Philadelphians  answered 
the  question,  “Kow  much  time  did  you  spend  reading  these 
Philatieli)hia  newspapers  yesterday,”  the  results  were: 

Average  Reading  Time 
Men  Women 

Evening  Bulletin  readers  54. 5  min.  52.8  min. 

Newspaper  No.  2  readers  37.9  33.7 

.Newspaper  No.  3  readers  28.7  36.9 

Newspaper  No.  4  readers  3.'i.0  32.4 

Women  spend  at  least  43.1  Vo  mere  time  reading  The  Bulletin 
than  any  ether  Philadelphia  newspaper. 

Men  spend  at  least  43.8%  more  time  reading  The  Bulletin  than 
any  other  Philadelphia  newspaper. 
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V.  K.  FUNDERBURG,  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
failed  to  get  his  afternoon  paper,  but 
two  days  later  found  it  in  his  yard 
with  this  pencilled  note  across  the 
front  page: 

“Mister,  your  paper  has  been  to 
Wrightsville  Beach  and  back.  Thanks 
a  million.’’ 

■ 

DISCLAIMING  an  attempt  to  be  hu¬ 
morous,  a  Lincoln  Nebraska  State 
Journal  telegraph  editor  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  this  headline  in  a  first 
edition  this  week: 

SEN.  CLARK  SEEMS  TO 

HAVE  LOST  HIS  SEAT 
■ 

A  FANATICAL  prohibitionist  went 
into  the  Palo  Alto  (Cal.)  Tunes  of¬ 
fice  to  inquire  which  of  two  contesting 
candidates  in  an  election  was  dry. 

“They  are  both  dry,’’  said  the  edi¬ 
tor. 

“Which  one  is  drier?"  asked  the  pro¬ 
hibitionist. 

■ 

OVER  dispatches  Aug.  27  telling  of 
British  bombing  attacks  on  Berlin 
and  northern  Italy  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times  placed  the  headline:  “This  Is 
geirkztilB." 

■ 

ONE  OF  THE  Lincoln  Nebraska  State 
Journal’s  correspondents  sent  this 
item  to  the  society  desk: 

“The  bridal  couple  then  passed  out 
and  greeted  the  guests.” 

■ 

THE  PROOFREADER  caught  this  one 
on  the  Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  News 
recently.  In  the  lead  society  story  for 
Aug.  19,  the  wedding  music  included 
“Sweet  Savior  Bless  Use  Ere  We  Go.” 
The  copy  read:  “Sweet  Savior  Bless 
Us  HERE  We  Go.” 

■ 

CANDID  classified  ad  in  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle: 

ri;m  with  knnwledKc  of  trimming 
*  wi'hms  and  selling  retail  men's  anil  wo¬ 
men’s  wearing  apparel.  State  age,  reference, 
salary.  KK  26.  this  office.  .112 


MANKATO  (Minn.)  FREE  PRESS 
recently  told  its  startled  readers: 
MANKATO  SALESMAN 

SLIGHTLY  INJURED 

IN  FATAL  ACCIDENT 

Editor  &  1’fBi.iSHF.R  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  U'cil  will  not  he  returned. 


Dies  Committee  Rejects 
Charges  Against  Byoir 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  10 — The 
Dies  Committee  today  rejected  as  un¬ 
founded,  charges  made  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Wright  Patman  of  Texas,  that 
Carl  Byoir,  head  of  a  New  York  City 
public  relations  office,  had  acted  as  an 
agent  of  the  German  Government. 

Patman  prosecuted  his  claim  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  before  a  sub¬ 
committee  to  which  the  matter  was 
referred.  The  sub-committee  was 
unanimous  in  its  finding  that  the 
charges  had  not  been  substantiated 
and  the  full  committee,  meeting  to¬ 
day,  agreed.  The  report  follows: 

“The  sub-Committee  you  appointed 
to  investigate  the  charges  of  un- 
American  activities  made  against  Carl 
Byoir  after  carefully  going  over  the 
report  by  Mr.  Stedman  and  also  after 
consulting  the  files  of  FBI  in  the  case 
find  nothing  to  justify  the  charges 
made,  nor  any  evidence  that  could 
possibly  form  a  basis  for  such  charges. 
We  therefore  find  satisfaction  in  clear¬ 
ing  Mr.  Carl  Byoir  of  the  charges 
made  against  him  and  recommend 
that  a  resolution  covering  a  coVnplete 
exoneration  of  Mr.  Byoir  be  voted  by 
the  full  Committee  as  soon  as  possible, 
such  resolution  to  be  based  upon  the 
sub-Committee's  report.  We  also  be¬ 
lieve  in  fairness  to  Mr.  Byoir  immedi¬ 
ate  publicity  should  be  given  to  the 
sub-Committee’s  findings.” 


tWAINS 


Advert i.iing  and  Sales  Managers 
of  the  great  “Chain”  ston-s.  make 
a  close  study  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  AND  of  newspapers  them¬ 
selves.  They  come  pretty  near 
knowing  what’s  what. 

These  “Chains”  tell  us  that  The 
Day  is  ,m  exceptionally  dependable 
medium — that  retail  advertising  for 
their  products  in  it  invariably 
“pulls”  .  .  .  that  it  reaches  not  oniy 
a  resimnsive  circulation  but  a  high 
class  one.  This  verdict  comes  from 
people  who  KNOW. 

It  »  alirays  i/aytime  in  Southeastern 
Connecticut 
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AFL  EDITORIAL  MEET 

Chicago,  Sept.  11 — President  Wil¬ 
liam  Green  of  the  AFL  indicated  his 
intentions  to  call  a  conference  soon  to 
set  up  a  national  council  of  AFL  edi¬ 
torial  workers’  unions,  in  a  letter  re¬ 
ceived  here  today  by  Victor  Barnes, 
president  of  the  (Chicago  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation.  In  his  letter,  President 
Green  said:  “I  hope  I  can  fix  the  date  j 
within  a  very  short  time.”  It  is  Presi-  | 
dent  Green’s  intentions  to  issue  invi-  | 
tations  to  various  AFL  editorial  unions 
to  send  representatives  to  such  a  con-  j 
ference.  ' 

u 

SUPER-MARKETS  USTED  , 

The  first  nation-wide  compilation  i 
of  grocery  super-markets  has  been  ’ 
compiled  by  Fred  S.  Clark  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Francis  Emory  Fitch,  Inc.,  I 
138  Pearl  Street,  New  York.  Titled 
“Fitch’s  List  of  Super-Markets,”  the 
book  sells  for  $10.  A  super-market  is  : 
defined  as  “a  retail  self-service  gro-  ^ 
eery  store  having  5,000  square  feet  | 
with  annual  sales  of  $250,000  or  over;  | 
meat,  fish  and  bakery  products  often  i 
being  added.” 

■ 

KRUEGER  ACCOUNT 

The  Krueger  Brewing  Company, , 
Newark,  N.  J.,  as  of  January,  1941,  has 
appointed  Compton  Adv.,  Inc.,  New  | 
York,  to  handle  its  account,  according  j 
to  the  Sept.  4  bulletin  of  the  ANPA.  ] 


f 


One  Medium  Covers  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Market 

Through  The  Telegram-Gazette  alone,  at  one  cost,  adver¬ 
tisers  may  secure  blanket  coverage  of  this  rich  market 
in  the  heart  of  industrial  New  England.  Population 
433.000  in  city  and  average  18-mile  retail  trading  area. 

The  TelegTam-Gazette  has  been  alone  In  the 
field  since  October,  1938.  Before  the  com¬ 
peting  paper  was  suspended,  when  advertisers 
were  forced  to  appraise  the  relative  pulling 
power  of  Worcester  newspapers,  over  85  cents 
of  every  newspaper  advertising  dollar  spent  In 
Worcester  was  invested  in  the  advertising 
columns  of  The  Telegram-Gazette. 

Ciroiilalioii  Over  100,000 
For  More  Than  12  Years 

NOW  127.000 

OVER  ’  daily 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
GEORGE  F.  BOOTH,  Pithlishor 
PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCI4TES,  National  Representatives 


Sales 

Rihorhst.viton 

Advertising 

Two  years  ago  we  set  up  a 
specialized  service  for  the 
small  advertiser,  advocat¬ 
ing  selling  copy  plus  con¬ 
tinuity.  Fifty  new  ac¬ 
counts  availed  themselves 
of  the  plan  during  1938. 

One  Hundred  Fifty-five 
small  merchants  are  now 
usin^  continuity  space. 

Nearly  200  merchants  have 
been  introduced  to  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  first  time,  and 
have  discovered  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  is  a  sure,  quick  and 
economical  route  to  more 
business  and  bigger  profits. 


NashviheTennesseak 


For  detailed  information  write  NEW’S- 
PAPER  PRINTING  CORP.,  aient. 
Nashville,  or  the  nearest  office  of  o0 
representative,  THE  BRANHAM  CO. 


! 
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PUBLISHED  AT  80  KING  ST.  W.,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


U.S.  Representative :  CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.,  INC.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Atlanta 


THE  STAR  WEEKLY  is  a  unique  advertising  buy  in  Canada.  A  week-end  paper 
with  news,  sport’s,  women’s,  magazine,  fiction,  and  roto  sections  it  appeals  to  the  big 
mass  of  Canada’s  buying  public.  Its  circulation  of  400,033  is  unusual  too :  of  the  total 
amount  only  1426  are  yearly  subscriptions  —  all  the  rest  are  individual  weekly  cash 
sales,  proving  constant  reader  interest.  Week  after  week  Canadians  from  coast  to  coast 
buy  and  read  The  Star  Weekly.  The  circulation  of  The  Star  Weekly  has  been  growing 
steadily  for  many  years.  Today  it  offers  the  advertiser  the  biggest  and  best  mass 
coverage  of  the  Dominion  and  Canada’s  purchasing  power  is  high  today. 


STAR  WEEKLY 


i 


international  reputation  in  its  delib-  tion,  Price  Behavior  and  Business 
*  2  o  erations.  Policy,  Economic  Factors  in  the  Busi- 

^  X  Among  the  speakers  are  Harvey  S.  ness  Outlook,  War  Emergencies  and 

1  or  wOIlI0r@IlC0  Firestone,  Jr.,  Harold  H.  Swift,  vice-  Trade  Practices,  Retail  Prices  and 

^  ,  ,  ,  chairman  of  board,  Swift  &  Co.,  Hon.  Government  Control,  Taxes  and  Con- 

DlStributlOri  Thurman  Arnold,  Assistant  Attorney  sumer  Spending,  Government  and 

General  of  United  States,  Governor  Business,  Results  of  the  1940  Business 
Friendly,  Hughes,  Ingersoll  Lloyd  C.  Stark  of  Missouri,  Sir  Louis  Census,  The  Distribution  of  Fashion. 

*  '  ^  Beale  of  the  British  Purchasing  Com-  ■ 

To  Address  Boston  mission,  Leo  M.  Cherne,  Mme.  Elsa  f^rpr’IIT  BTI^IVT  lUTFFTTM/^ 

Meeting  Oct.  7-8  Schiaparelli,  noted  Parisian  designer,  1  ICiTiliiiV? 

Mrs.  Edna  Woolman  Chase,  editor  of  The  fall  meeting  of  the  Interstate 
Boston,  Sept.  12 — Ralph  Ingersoll,  Vogue  magazine,  Elizabeth  Arden,  Circulation  Managers  Association  to 
president  and  editor  of  PM;  C.  F.  Mrs.  Sara  Pennoyer,  Bonwit  Teller,  be  held  in  the  Hotel  Claridge,  Atlantic 
Hughes,  business  news  editor.  New  Inc.,  Chester  D.  Feitel  of  Kay  Kamen,  City,  N.  J.,  Sept.  16-17  has  an  un- 
York  Times;  and  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  Ltd.,  (Walt  Disney  Productions),  Dr.  usual  program  arranged.  Wayne  D. 
business  manager.  New  York  Sun,  are  S.  H.  Slichter  and  Dr.  Nathan  Isaacs  McMurray,  president  of  the  New  Jer- 
among  the  speakers  announced  for  of  Harvard  University,  Professor  Carl  sey  Press  Association  and  general 
the  12th  Boston  Conference  on  Dis-  Shoup  of  Columbia  University,  Dr.  manager  of  the  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.) 
tribution  at  the  Statler  Hotel  here,  David  R.  Craig,  President,  American  Press,  will  address  the  meeting  on 
Oct  7  and  8.  Retail  Federation.  Monday  morning  on  the  topic  “The 

Sponsored  by  the  Retail  Trade  Board  Chairmen  Named  Duties  of  a  General  Manager  with 

of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  reference  to  his  Circulation  Manager.” 

in  conjunction  with  the  Harvard  Uni-  The  chairmen  of  the  sessions  include  Matt  Sullivan,  second  vice-president 
versity  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ralph  Ingersoll,  Murray  Shields,  of  the  ICMA  and  circulation  director 
Administration,  Massachusetts  Insti-  Economist,  Irving  Trust  Co.;  Dean  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  will  speak 
tute  of  Technology  and  Boston  Uni-  Wallace  B.  Donham,  Harvard  Business  on  “Lack  of  Circulation  Increase  Re- 
versity’s  College  of  Business  Admin-  School,  D.  C.  Duncan  of  Northwestern  ceived  from  Present  War  News.” 
istrr.tion,  the  Conference,  in  its  12  University,  and  P.  A.  O’Connell,  who  James  N.  Shryock,  managing  director, 
years,  has  presented  annual  appraisals  is  general  chairman.  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  will 

of  the  major  economic  trends  affecting  Among  the  subject  of  papers  are:  speak  on  “The  ABC  Audit — A  Test  of 
distribution  and  has  established  an  Effect  of  War  Conditions  on  Distribu-  Circulation  Efficiency.” 


PROGRAM 


HUNTING  SALES 

in  Central  Ohio? 


TIMELY— "This  Could 
Your  Story"  ...  a  thrillir. 

account  of  America  today- 
about  a  girl  who  fought  Fifit 
Columnists  alone.  Released  or 
Sept.  9,  it  is  proving  a  tremen 
dous  hit! 


.  .  .  Then  use  the  news¬ 
paper  readers  and  advertisers 
BOTH  prefer  overwhelmingly 


Jungle  •  •  .  savage  hateij 
unleashed  in  a  Gotham  mysten 
thriller.  Filled  with  suspense 
packed  with  excitement.  Re¬ 
leases  Oct.  8. 


IDE  APPEAL— "Goal  to 

Go"  .  .  .  high  school  football 
story  for  young  and  old  grid 
fans.  Geared  to  the  height  of 
the  football  season.  Releases 
Nov.  4. 


With  all  signs  pointing  to  greatly 
increased  sales  opportunities  in 
Columbus  during  the  coming 
months,  wise  advertising  executives 
are  giving  special  attention  to  the 
Central  Ohio  Market. 


lege  .  .  .  international  spies 
mixing  with  society  debs,  planes 
and  western  thrills.  Release 
Nov.  18. 


Proof  of  the  ability  of  The  Dis¬ 
patch  to  do  the  selling  job  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Ohio  unaided  is  found  in  the 
large  number  of  advertisers  who 
use  this  one  newspaper  exclusively 
year  after  year.  (Last  year  Dispatch 
exclusive  advertisers  numbered  944.) 


Columbus,  Ohio,  is  considered  one  of  the  best  test  markets  in  the  United  States. 
It  lies  at  the  heart  of  a  thriving  community  where  industry  and  agriculture  are 
nicely  balanced.  It  is  94.7%  native  born,  and  is  representative  with  respect  to 
sources  of  income,  owned  homes  and  automobiles,  distributing  outlets,  etc. 


yourcditortol 

service?  You 

_ two  woys 


Greatest  Single  Sales  Influence  in  Central  Ohio 
O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  National  Representatives 
ORK  DETROIT  CHICAGO 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANCELE 


ATLANTA 


for  SEPTEMBER  14.  1940 


"On  the  other  hand,  nnost  of  us  prefer 
local  jobber  brands  of  flour" 


FLOUR 


National  Advertising  Department  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  2}0  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA 


NOW!  A  Home  Inventory  Study 
of  26  Typical  Smaller  Towns 

The  smaller  town  market  Is  tremendously  important.  Every  sales  expert  knows 
that.  The  question  naturally  arises:  JUST  HOW  IMPORTANT?  What  brands 
of  merchandise  do  smaller  town  families  prefer?  And  especially  in  comparison 
with  metropolitan  preferences.  Advertisers,  agencies  and  research  men  generally 
are  familiar  with  the  pattern  of  the  Scripps-Howard  16-City  Nation-Wide 
Home  Inventory.  This  was  also  the  pattern  for  the  City  of  Memphis  study.  Now 
we  have  finished  a  similar  survey  of  the  smaller  town — an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  buying  habits  and  brand  preferences  in  26  typical  towns  in  the  Memphis 
market.  This  26-Town  Home  Inventory  is  a  complete  and  revealing  study:  which 
groceries,  which  drugs,  which  cosmetics  smaller  town  families  buy  and  how 
often;  which  home  appliances;  what  their  automotive  preferences  are.  And  the 
findings  are  contrasted  with  those  of  Memphis  to  dramatize  any  existent 
differences  between  metropolitan  and  smaller  town  preferences.  We 
think,  without  question,  it  is  the  most  valuable  study  of  its  kind  ever  compiled 
about  the  smaller  town  market.  If  you  are  interested,  we'd  like  to  show  it  to  you. 


OUR  TOWN 


INt 


"In  our  town  we  buy  the  same  quality 
things,  but  have  our  favorite  brands" 


III  — 

"For  instance,  we  much  prefer  the 
nationally-known  kinds  of  coffee" 


/ 

a 


SMALLER 

TOWN 


LL 


TELL 


YOU 


EXACTLY 


WHAT 


M 


BUY  NG 


TOO 


If 
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Writers  in  Japan 
Hove  More  Difficult 
Job  Than  in  Europe 

Chicago  News'  Frank 
Smothers  Cites  Increasing 
Unfriendliness  There 

With  the  Japanese  press  and  pub¬ 
lic  exceedingly  “spy  conscious’’  and 
Tokyo  military  police  not  averse  upon 
occasion  to  ar- 


r  e  s  t 
and 


American 

British 


Frank  Smothers 


newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents  on 
trumped  up 
charges  of  es¬ 
pionage  or  ac¬ 
tion  against  the 
state,  the  life  of 
such  newspaper¬ 
men  is  “damned 
tough”  these 
days  in  Japan, 
according  to 
Frank  Smothers, 

Chicago  Daily  News  correspondent, 
who  has  just  returned  from  the  Far 
East. 

Mr.  Smothers,  who  has  completed  a 
roving  assignment  in  Japan,  China 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  American  correspondents 
find  themselves  in  a  thinly  veiled  hos¬ 
tile  atmosphere  when  working  in 
Tokyo.  He  referred  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  case  of  Melville  James  Cox, 
Reuters’  veteran  Tokyo  correspon¬ 
dent,  who  was  reported  by  Japanese 
authorities  to  have  committed  sui¬ 
cide  by  leaping  from  the  third  floor 
of  the  Tokyo  military  police  head¬ 


quarters.  where  he  was  held  for  2^2 
days  for  questioning  by  gendarmes 
for  “military  reasons.” 

Wait  for  Verification 

“Jimmy  Cox  was  a  highly  respected 
newspaperman  in  the  Orient,  and  his 
fiiends  and  associates  are  convinced 
he  was  not  an  agent  of  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment.’’  said  Mr.  Smothers.  “What 
happened  in  Cox’s  mind  after  he  was 
arrested  and  questioned  for  2^2  days 
by  Japanese  gendarmes  to  prompt 
him  to  jump  from  that  window — if  as 
assumed  by  most  foreigners  in  Tokyo, 
he  did  jump — may  never  be  told.  In 
the  event  the  Japanese  arrest  an 
American  correspondent,  any  state¬ 
ment  the  Japanese  may  ascribe  to  that 
correspondent  should  not  be  accepted 
as  authentic  until  the  man  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  tell  his  story  outside  of 
Japan.” 

Smothers,  who  was  expelled  from 
Italy  by  order  of  the  Fascist  govern¬ 
ment,  and  later  covered  the  present 
war  from  Berlin  for  the  Daily  News, 
expressed  the  belief  that  correspon¬ 
dents  find  it  more  difficult  to  work  in 
Japan  than  is  the  case  in  other  foreign 
countries.  While  he  only  spent  a  brief 
time  in  Tokyo,  he  was  impressed  with 
the  “increasing  unfriendliness”  on  the 
part  of  many  Japanese. 

Sources  Unfriendly 

American  correspondents  find  their 
news  sources  of  long  standing  inclined 
to  be  less  communicative  and  press 
contacts,  in  many  instances,  cut  off. 
he  said,  because  Japanese  feel  they 
are  jeopardizing  their  own  safety  by 
talking  to  foreign  newspapermen. 

Recent  events  have  re-emphasized 
to  American  and  British  correspon¬ 
dents  that  they  may  be  arrested  on 
flimsy  charges  of  espionage  or  other 
charges  with  subsequent  grilling  on 


I — in  Springfield,  Illinois - 

AUTOMOTIVE  ADVERTISERS 
PREFER  THE 

3UtnaiH  lournal 


As  they  have  been 
doing  for  the  past 
25  years' 


3Uiti0i0  Sournal 

ILLINOIS  OLDEST  AND  SPRINCFlko  S  LARGEST  NEWSPAPER 


KMUT  ciftCocAriOfv  IS 
^ITV  4N0  IN  rHAOi  AREA 


43,444 


^  ^ 

nvf  lOITIONS  DAILY 


Represented  Nationelly  By 


WEST- HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


the  part  of  military  police,  he  pointed 
out.  Purposes  of  such  star  chamber 
sessions  include  the  hope  of  compel¬ 
ling  the  correspondent  to  reveal  his 
confidential  sources  of  news,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  or  to  reveal  information  to  be 
used  against  others,  or  to  discredit  the 
correspondent.  After  such  “fishing 
expeditions”  in  the  past  the  Japanese 
have  issued  their  own  strange  versions 
of  what  has  been  said,  he  asserted. 

“Conditions  are  such  that  news  from 
the  Orient  is  of  vital  interest  to 
Americans,”  said  Smothers.  “Japan 
is  in  a  great  dilemma.  She  is  faced 
with  the  problem  of  choosing  whether 
to  openly  join  hands  with  the  Berlin- 
Rome  Axis,  or  to  bide  her  time.  At 
home,  she  is  faced  with  a  growing  de¬ 
sire  to  bring  the  war  with  China  to  a 
conclusion.” 

The  Daily  News  writer  referred  to 
the  new  Japanese  government  in 
power  since  July.  The  present  gov¬ 
ernment,  he  said,  represents  a  swing 
to  an  even  greater  degree  of  chauvin¬ 
ism.  He  described  War  Minister  Tojo 
as  Pro-German,  pro-Axis,  and  anti- 
American  and  British. 

Mr.  Smothers  is  an  experienced  cor¬ 
respondent,  having  been  abroad  in 
the  Orient  and  Europe  several  years 
prior  to  the  present  European  war. 
He  was  expelled  from  Italy  before  the 
war  for  too  efficient  fact-finding.  At 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  he  had  a 
roving  assignment,  covering  neutral 
countries  in  Central  Europe.  When 
Wallace  R.  Deuel  returned  to  U.  S.  on 
furlough  last  winter,  Smothers  was 


transferred  to  Berlin,  covering  the 
German  side  of  the  war  until  last 
March,  when  he  returned  to  the  Far 
East. 

■ 

Gehrig  Sues  N.  Y.  News 
For  $1,000,000 

A  $1,000,000  libel  suit  brought  by 
Lou  Gehrig,  former  Yankee  ball  player 
and  now  a  New  York  city  parole  com¬ 
missioner  against  the  News  Syndicate 
Co.,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  and  its  sports  columnist. 
James  Powers,  was  disclosed  Sept.  10 
in  papers  filed  in  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  Su¬ 
preme  Couit. 

The  papers  allege  that  the  Sunday 
News  of  Aug.  18  untruthfully  stated 
that  Gehrig  was  suffering  from  a  com¬ 
municable  disease  and  that  the  report 
hurt  his  credit  and  reputation  and 
caused  him  r  ental  anguish. 

HEADS  CALff.  GROUP 

Paul  Bodenhamer,  editor.  Redding 
(Cal)  Record,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Allied  Sacramento  Valley 
Newspapers  to  succeed  Fred  W.  Mc- 
Kechnie,  editor.  Red  Bluff  News.  Mrs. 
Ed  Sehorn,  editor  of  the  Willows  Jour¬ 
nal,  succeeded  Mr.  Bodenhamer  as 
vice-president. 

AGENCIES  MERGE 

Topping  &  Lloyd,  Inc.,  and  Dilling¬ 
ham,  Livermore  &  Dunham.  Inc.,  will 
consolidate  Sept.  16  as  Lloyd,  Chester 
&  Dillingham,  Inc.,  with  offices  at 
9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 


Two  Pictures  of 


America’s  No.  1  Market 


Washington,  D.  C. 


One  is  a  significant  reflection  of  the  other. 


VorU  CntiiAflo  OerroU  $t  Louts  San  Francis 


Los  Angeles  Portland  Seattle 


The  1940  Census 

shows  an  increase  in  population  of  the  Washington 
Market — during  the  last  ten  years — of . 


40.9% 


The  Circulation  of  The  Washington  Star 
during  the  same  ten  year  period — 1930  to  1940 — has  INCREASED 


Evening 


38.3% 


Sunday 


38.9% 


THE  STAR’S  circulation,  both  Evening  and  Sunday  in  this 
territory  far  exceeds  that  of  any  of  its  contemporaries  in  either 
the  evening  or  in  the  morning  or  in  the  Sunday  fields. 

You’ll  want  to  place  the  ELEVENTH  LARGEST  CITY  in  the 
country,  with  its  monthly  payrolls  that  average  more  than  $45,- 
000,000.00,  on  your  active  list.  And  THE  STAR  is  the  MUST 
newspaper  to  influentially  reach  this  market. 

^Ije  Jtijenmg  Jtaf 


With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 


V  Nm  Vsrk  0«m 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
no  E.  42s0  SL 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Ckicsis  OMcs 
J.  E.  LUTZ  e 
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Is  Your  Newspaper 
One  Of  Americas 

Dominant  Dailies? 

/ 

Does  It  Sway  the  Opinions  of  Its  READER 
Audience? 

Does  It  Reflect  the  Life  of  an  Alert  Market? 

Does  It  Rank  with  the  best  in  Free  Journalism? 

Does  It  Offer  a  Direct  Sal  es  Route  for  Adver¬ 
tisers? 


IF  so, 


Can  You  Point  with  Pride  to  Its  Leadership? 

Can  It  Demonstrate  Its  I  Usefulness  as  a  Tool  of 
Merchandising? 

Can  It  Prove  That  It  Is  the  Most  Productive 
and  Most  Dependable  Advertising  Medium  in 
Your  Market? 

it  will  pn)ve  advantageous  and  profitable  for  you  to  tell  that  story  in  display  space  in  the  September 
28th  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher — the  issue  that  will  emphasize  the  Power  and  Influence  of  Newspapers. 

- R  ESERVE  YOUR  SPACE  NO  W - - 


Editor  &  Publisher  "Power  of  the  Press"  Edition  Will  Be  An  Outstand¬ 
ing  Issue  in  Honor  of  National  Newspaper  Week 


That  issue  will  be  full  of  features  and  special  articles 
by  the  writers  best  cpialified  to  prov^e  that  newspapers 
are  the  basic  media  for  all  successful  advertising  ef¬ 
forts. 

It  will  reflect  the  minds  of  those  who  are  at  the  con¬ 
trols  of  American  Government,  American  Finance, 
national  sales  promotion  and  all  that  enters  into  the 
direction  of  Free  American  Enterprise. 


It  will  be  an  edition  that  will  register  with  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  finance,  commerce,  retailing,  industry  and  na¬ 
tional  advertisers. 

^\)u  cannot  select  a  better  or  more  timely  medium 
in  which  to  tell  the  story  of  your  newspaper. 

If  your  newspaper  is  one  of  America’s  Dominant 
Dailies  this  issue  offers  a  remarkably  timely  vehicle 
for  your  advertising  message. 


REGULAR  CONTRACT  RATES  APPLY 

Full  Page _ $275.00  Quarter  Page 85.00 

Half  Page _  154.00  Eighth  Page _ 55.00 

FORMS  CLOSE  SEPTEMBER  25th 


The  90  million  Americans  who 


SOUTH  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  like  a  fat 
pear  hanging  upside  down  from  a  slen¬ 
der  stem,  lies  a  continent  inhabited  by  90 
million  people  — South  Americans  who  may 
have  to  v,;ork  for  Hitler. 

Already  the  conqueror  is  reaching  greed¬ 
ily  for  the  South  American  pear.  Already 
the  Nazi  advance  agents  crawl  over  it  like 
beetles... searching  out  the  soft  spots... nib¬ 
bling  at  morale  . . .  burrowing  tunnels  under¬ 
neath  the  surface. 

►  Whether  these  moves  by  Nazi  Germany 
mean  Blitzkrieg  or  Handelskrieg  —  military 
thrust  or  trade  war— they  promise  to  put 
Uncle  Sam  on  perhaps  the  hottest  spot  of 
his  career. 

For  although  the  Americas  have,  of  late 
years,  given  the  "Good  neighbor'’  idea  more 
than  lip-service,  th -^y  are  off  to  a  late  start. 
The  two  continents  in  this  hemisphere  have, 
for  centuries,  drawn  their  oceans  about  them 
like  blankets  . . .  have  had  for  each  other  that 
distrust  which  has  its  roots  in  ignorance. 

Now,  with  the  clock  of  Europe  striking 
the  eleventh  hour,  once  again  it  appears  that 
’gnorance— like  crime— does  not  pay. 

►  Colombia,  with  its  two-ocean  seacoast . . . 
Venezuela,  teeming  with  oil  .  .  .  Ecuador, 
whose  Galapagos  Islands  command  the 
Southern  approach  to  the  Panama  Canal . . . 
Bolivia,  which  may  have  to  become  sole 
U.  S.  source  of  tin  . . .  Argentina,  Europe’s 
potential  breadbasket . . .  Brazil,  bigger  than 
the  48  United  States  and  four-fifths  as  large 
as  Europe  . . . 

Through  no  act  of  its  own,  every  one  of 
these  nations  has,  overnight,  become  a  po¬ 
tential  powder  keg  under  Uncle  Sam.  With 
the  U.  S.  still  unprepared,  wkh  a  two-ocean 
Navy  four  to  six  years  away,  there  is  good 


reason  for  furrowed  brows  in  Washington. 

►  Should  we  give  up  hope?  Watch  the  South 
American  stars  drawn  into  the  Nazi  constel¬ 
lation?  See  our  trade  arteries  severed  and 
our  life  blood  drained  away? 

No.  For,  in  addition  to  the  moves  being 
made  in  Washington,  there  exist  forces  which 
can  help  thwart  the  Nazi  pull  of  gravity. 
These  forces  are  the  newspapers  of  both 
continents. 

South  and  Central  America  have  about 
750  papers— a  good  share  of  which  practice 
top-flight  journalism. 

►  Peru’s  El  Comercio- 101-year-old  daily 
. . .  Chile’s  El  Mercurio— founded  in  1827  . . . 
Argentina’s  La  Nacion,  La  Critica,  and  the 
great  La  Prensa,  one  of  the  most  influential 
newspapers  in  the  world  . . .  Brazil’s  Portu- 
guese-language  Correio  da  Manha  . . .  are 
newspapers  of  which  any  nation  could  be 
proud. 

And  since  the  Nazi  hordes  poured  into 
Holland,  South  American  papers  have 
stepped  up  their  U.  S.  news.  The  Brazilian 
or  Argentine  newsreader  can  now  discuss  the 
Third  Term  issue  as  intelligently  as  he  can 
the  Havana  conference.  Even  U.  S.  comic 
strips  are  a  daily  feature.  Popeye  the  Sailor 
caused  a  near-crisis  in  the  spinach  market. 

►  But  what’s  true  south  of  the  isthmus  is 
less  true  north  of  it.  The  average  U.  S.  news¬ 
reader,  business  man,  industrialist,  knows 
less  about  Buenos  Aires  or  Rio,  than  he 
knows  about  Berlin  or  Battle  Creek.  But  he 
wants  to  know  more!  The  U.  S.  press  is  now 
recognizing  that  it  is  faced  with  a  tremendous 
challenge— the  discovery  of  South  America. 

There  are  signs  that  progressive  papers, 
large  and  small,  are  accepting  this  challenge. 
Crack  correspondents— men  like  William 


Simms  of  Scripps-Howard;  Walter  B.  Kerr 
Jr.,  of  the  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  and  Wayne 
Thomis  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  have  been 
-  or  soon  will  be-  filing  stories  direct  from 
the  trouble  spots.  Throughout  the  country, 
AP  and  UP  South  American  dispatches  are 
finding  their  way  into  print,  instead  of  into 
Eklitors’  wastebaskets. 


►  And  the  Weekly  Newsmagazine,  as  the 
national  U.  S.  newspaper,  is  in  the  forefront 
of  this  march  of  enlightenment. 

Staff  correspondents,  researchers,  and 
photographers  for  the  entire  time  family— 
TIME,  LIFE,  FORTUNE,  and  the  MARCH  OF 
TIME  movie— have  all  helped  to  build  up  a 
remarkable  reservoir  of  South  American 
facts,  contacts,  and  first-hand  experience. 
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This  invaluable  background  constantly  en¬ 
riches  time’s  news  from  the  southern  con¬ 
tinent.  And  now  time  is  further  increasing  its 
coverage  . . .  opening  a  new  office  in  Buenos 
Aires,  expanding  its  staff  in  Rio  . , .  digging 
for  more  and  fuller  stories  from  every  Latin- 
American  city. 

►  Moreover,  time’s  news  wires  run  both 
ways.  TIME  now  supplies  U.  S.  news  to  se¬ 
lected  South  American  papers— news  that,  in 
these  grave  new  days,  makes  important 
headlines. 

>  True  words  and  straight  facts  are  weapons 
—weapons  to  be  turned  against  ignorance, 
indifference,  and  fear,  time  is  supplying 
these  true  words  and  straight  facts  in  a  bat¬ 
tle  unaccompanied  by  gunfire— but  as  crit¬ 
ical  to  the  U.  S.  as  Saratoga  or  Gettysburg. 


In  these  days  of  crisis,  the  free  press  is  more  than  ever  a  vital  force  in  making  our 
democracy  a  living,  working  success.  Therefore.  TIME  is  seeking,  in  this  series  of 
advertisements,  to  give  newspaper  and  magazine  readers  a  clearer  picture  of  what 
the  press  in  general,  and  TIME  in  particular,  are  doing  to  keep  the  people  of  this 
nation  safe,  strong,  free,  and  united. 


TIME 


—  THE  WEEKLY  NEWSMAGAZINE 
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COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION 

HRITISH  TRADE  UNIONS  have  proiM)se(l.  as 

a  war  measure,  that  strikes  aiut  otlier  indus¬ 
trial  disputes  which  could  interrupt  prorluction 
1h-  avoideil  hy  a  system  of  com|)ulsory  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  differences  lietween  employer  and  employe. 
The  move  is  a  tleparture  from  the  jwlicy  of  labor 
unions  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  in  line  with  the  realization 
thronphout  Britain  that  oidy  a  submergence  •  f 
all  internal  difficulties  in  the  national  interest  can 
guard  against  a  victory  by  the  totalitarian  i>owers. 

Labor  unions  in  Germany.  Italy,  and  Russia 
long  ago  lost  any  right  whatever  to  propose  or 
to  c-oncede.  They  do  not  exist  in  those  countries 
tculay  as  exponents  of  organized  labor’s  needs  and 
desires.  They  are  an  arm  of  the  state,  with  the 
.■<ole  function  of  making  lalxer  .serve  the  state’s 
ends.  The  major  result  to  date  of  that  |K>licy  has 
l>een  to  give  Germany  and  Italy  a  tremendous 
advantage  in  numt)er  of  total  hours  per  man  j)er 
year  over  denuKTatic  nations  like  (ireat  Britain. 
Under  the  dictatorships,  there  was  no  thought  of 
a  .‘{5-  or  40-hour  week  for  any  imlu.strial  group. 
The  best  information  is  that  the  working  week  is 
at  least  GO  hours,  with  as  much  more  time  as  the 
.state  ilemands.  There  are  no  restrictions  on  pro¬ 
duction,  as  there  have  l)een  in  Britain  and  as 
there  arc'  in  many  American  indu.stries. 

It  was  this  excess  of  Nazi-Fascist  man-iK>wer 
in  the  factories  that  brought  the  easy  victories  in 
I’olaml.  Norway,  the  Low  Uountries.  and  France, 
a.side  from  superior  military  direction  ami  Fifth 
(’ohimn  (lisruption.  (iermany  had  the  materiel, 
had  it  on  hand  and  ready  to  move,  as  the  result 
of  years  of  unrestricted  i)roduction  by  virtually 
cfuiscripted  labor.  The  denuKTacies  attempted  to 
opjK»se  this  sy.stem  by  industrial  organization  that 
moved  with  the  s|H‘cd  of  a  man  wading  a  swift 
river. 

We  «ton’t  know  all  the  circumstaiu’es  of  the 
British  pro|>osal.  but  on  the  inf')rmation  at  hand, 
it  l(K»ks  like  good  state.sman.ship  by  the  labor 
leaders.  Britain  can  match  the  Nazi  industrial 
output  onl\  by  getting  more  hours  of  pnaluction 
frem  every  available  hand  and  by  utilizing  to  the 
full  every  available  ma<‘hine.  “Ca-canny”  meth¬ 
ods  have  to  go  if  the  nation  is  to  avoid  a  jK'acc 
dir  tated  from  Berlin.  By  realizing  this  now  and 
acting  at  once,  the  British  lalM)r  lea<lers  have  safe¬ 
guarded  their  hard-won  i)rivilcges  of  the  last 
cciitury.  What  they  .surrender  is  given  volun¬ 
tarily.  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  not  seized  by 
the  act  of  a  <li(‘tatoriid  government.  Their  pr«-.sent 
profKtsals  contemplate  the  u.se  of  arbitration, 
cither  through  the  Imlu.strial  Court,  or  through 
new  tribunals  for  separate  industries,  to  re.st»)re 
to  organized  labor  the  rights  and  privileges  it  sur¬ 
rendered  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  .Vnd.  oj)ti- 
tiiistic  though  it  may  .seem.  British  labor  leaders 
now  .see  the  po.ssibility  th:it  the  wartime  arbitra¬ 
tion  has  an  excidlent  chnice  of  lK*coming  a 
IH-rmanent  part  of  the  British  industrial  ma- 
<  hiner\ . 

Ex|H‘riencc  with  com|)ul.sory  arbitration,  espe- 
<-ialiy  in  .Vustralia.  has  not  been  reassuring.  It  can 
too  easily  be<-ome  the  prey  of  politics  in  a  democ¬ 
racy.  and  when  it  does,  its  u.sefulne.ss  to  all  parties 
is  ended.  If  it  could  Ik*  .set  u|)  on  as  non-political 
a  bjcsis  as  is  the  United  States  Sujjreme  Court,  we 
iK'lieve  tliat  it  would  provi<le  a  tremendous  im¬ 
provement  in  .Vmerican  industrial  relations,  with 
an  economy  of  many  millions  of  dollars  every  year 
to  working  jx'ople,  to  .shareholders  in  industry, 
and  to  the  cr»n.suming  public. 

In  any  case,  we  reconimen»l  the  Briti.sh  idea  to 


The  way  of  peace  they  know  nol  and  there  is  no 
judgment  in  their  doings:  they  have  made  them 
crooked  paths;  whosoever  goeth  therein  shall  not 
know  peace. — Isaiah  LIX:8. 

.Vmerican  industry,  employer  and  employe  alike. 
For  certain  it  is  that  the  United  States,  on  its 
pre.sent  imlu.strial  set-up  and  regardle.ss  of  its 
mechanical  advantages,  is  not  geared  to  comiH-te 
on  anything  like  an  eveti  basis  with  the  output  of 
the  regimented  Germans  and  Italians.  We  want 
none  of  their  scheme,  but  we  do  want  the  results. 
That  puts  it  uj)  to  .\niericans,  as  it  did  to  the 
British,  to  find  a  way  that  will  safeguard  indus¬ 
trial  rights  and  at  the  .same  time  make  the  wheels 
move  with  the  utmost  efficiency. 

WAS  IT  "COCK-EYED"? 

TWO  MONTHS  AGO  Editor  &  Fi  rlishkh  car¬ 
ried  a  story  about  the  administration’s  plan 
for  a  “sujier-super”  clearing  house  for  all  govern¬ 
ment  publicity.  That  news  was  absolutely  au¬ 
thentic.  It  was  exclu.sive,  ami  it  remained 
exclu.sive  becau.se  White  Hou.se  Secretary  Stephen 
Early  di.smissinl  the  im|uiry  of  correspondents 
after  its  publication  with  a  one-word  comment — 
"cock-eyedi” 

Recent  developments  have  correr  ted  the  alleged 
optical  deformity.  The  “clearing  hou.se’’  was  rc- 
s|M;nsible.  according  to  Paul  Mallon,  for  the  con- 
fu.sion  on  jiublication  of  airplane  production  fig- 
ure.s — strangely  reminiscent  of  the  “cock-eyed” 
airplane  priMluction  propaganda  in  the  last  war. 
Mr.  Mallon  also  states  that  the  super  publicity 
dejiartment  on  ft>ur  <K*casion.s  announced  con¬ 
tract  data  which  the  army  and  navy  con.sidered 
confidential. 

On  two  <K*ca.sions.  the  publicitv  center  has  .sent 
out  stories  under  the  .signature  of  Rolx'rt  Horton, 
in  charge  of  publicity  on  dcfen.se  matters,  written 
as  if  by  an  impartial  re|K)rter.  The  first  was  sent 
direct  to  new  .spa per. s.  by-passing  the  W.'ishington 
corres|x>ndent.s.  but  the  .second,  on  Sept,  .‘f,  was 
put  through  the  corresjaindents’  channel. 

To  date,  the  oix*ration.s  of  the  bureau  have  fol- 
lowcfl  the  pattern  laid  out  in  Editor  &  Pi  bi.isiikr 
of  June  More  can  lx*  exi)ec*tcd.  The  remedy 
is  clean-cut.  impartial  reporting,  giving  the  coun¬ 
try  the  facts  no  matter  how  unplea.sant  they  may 
be.  If  there  is  anything  that  this  land  does  not 
need  in  its  feverish  progre.ss  toward  aelecpiate 
defense,  it  is  a  government  pre.ss  agent.  The 
able.st  and  most  honorable  man  who  could  Ik* 
named  for  that  jHist  would  lx*  under  con.stant 
tcm|)tation  to  dip  his  |x*n  in  the  rainlxiw  and  to 
(ire.sent  facts  as  they  ought  to  Ik*  rather  than  as 
Ihev  are. 


Every  word  should  stand  for  something;  the 
word  is  a  symbol  and  it  purports  to  represent 
reality.  Safeguard  then  the  real  basis  of  words; 
do  not  use  words  lightly;  do  not  use  words 
vaguely;  do  not  cultivate  impressionism  at  the 
cost  of  exactness;  do  not  undervalue  the  reality 
behind  words.  Literature  is  imitation  of  life, 
and  life  itself  is  better  than  the  symbol.  It  is 
the  obect  of  literature  and  of  words  to  express 
oer'onal  interpretation*  of  life  and  truth. — 
WILLIAM  ALLEN  WILBUR,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  English,  George  Washington  University. 


PRINTING  HOUSE  SQUARE 

NOT  M.VNV  NEWSl’.VFERS  are  today  iirinted 

within  .souml  or  .sight  of  Park  Row.  The  Sew 
York  Sun  i.s  only  a  long  stone’.s  throw  distant, 
and  the  Journal  of  Commerce  is.sue.s  daily  from 
the  great  brown  building  at  the  gateway  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  erected  more  than  40  years  ago 
by  the  late  Josejdi  Pulitzer  for  the  Sew  Ytrk 
World  The  Sun  has  .shone  for  all  of  its  century 
plus  of  life  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  site 
which  has  cradled  more  journah.stic  ge;  ins  tiian 
any  similar  plot  of  real  estate  in  .America. 

Changing  of  New  York’s  traffic  arteries  and 
centers  of  population  have  long  since  moved  most 
iu*w.spaper  as.stxiations  away  from  this  hi.storic 
site,  but  their  spirit  has  never  pas.sed  from  Park 
Row.  The  newspaiier  offices  have  moved.  The 
pleasant  sjaits  where  new.spa|x?rmen  used  to  “take 
.something”  fi  id  few  ecli:K*.s  in  t'leir  present  sue 
ce.^sor.s.  .And  yet.  the  name  of  Printing  House 
Square  has  never  fadcil  from  the  public  mind, 
even  though  it  has  appeared  on  no  city  majis  and 
on  no  street  .signs. 

That  oversight  will  be  corrected  next  Monday, 
when  the  hi.storic  area  will  lx*  officially  named 
“Printing  House  Square”  and  dedicated  amid 
memories  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
end  of  William  Bradford.  John  Peter  Zenger.  and. 
most  important,  Benjamin  Franklin,  as  a  new 
shrine  of  .American  lilierty.  The  event  i.s  im|K)r- 
taiit  in  a  day  when  mo.st  of  the  Caucasian  race  ' 
soems  intent  u|K)n  the  destruction  of  everything 
Zenger  and  Franklin  thought  worth  fighting  for. 

UNWHOLESOME  LITERATURE 

THE  TECHNIQUE  employed  by  Mayor  La- 

Guardia  for  the  elimination  of  filth-purveying 
and  crime-enc*ouraging  magazines  from  New  York 
City’s  newsstands  has  been  adopted  by  Mayor 
Leo  C.  Williamson  of  Williamsport,  Pa.  Mayor 
William.son  recently  invited  the  owners  of  news¬ 
stands  and  newspaper  stores  to  the  City  Hall,  to 
discuss  “informally”  the  .sale  of  unwholesome 
IiericKlicals  in  his  city.  He  wrote: 

“We  feel  that  the  .sale  of  some  of  these  num¬ 
bers  has  a  detrimental  influence  on  our  com¬ 
munity — esjiecially  our  boys  and  girls — and  I  am 
sure  that  you  as  a  good  citizen  will  co-ojierate 
”  ith  us  in  discouraging  the  sale  of  this  type  of 
literature.” 

That  i.s  a  .sound  ap])roach  to  the  correction  of 
this  abuse  of  the  free  pre.ss  privilege.  It  i.s  an 
appeal  to  the  gocnl  citizenship  of  the  vendors  of 
|K*riodical.s.  It  c*an  lx*  logically  followed  up.  if 
the  dealers  ])lac*e  gcKKl  citizen.ship  .second  to  profit. s, 
by  a  direct  call  to  the  |K*ople.  Large  as  the  cir¬ 
culations  of  .some  of  the.se  smut  and  crime  .slu*cts 
are.  their  public  i.s  only  a  .small  minority  of  the 
.American  jx'ople.  The  majority  can  quickly 
drive  them  t  '  cover  by  refu.sing  to  patronize  deal¬ 
ers  who  di.splay  them. 

C’en.sorship  by  ordinance  or  edict  i.s  out  of  key 
with  out  institutions,  but  it  is  certainly  the  func¬ 
tion  of  a  public-spirited  mayor  to  call  on  his  fel¬ 
low  citizens  to  eliminate  from  their  midst  an  in¬ 
fluence  which  may  lie  as  corro.sive  as  the  illegal 
traffic  in  narcotics.  Progress  of  the  clean-iq)  cam¬ 
paigns  in  New  York  and  Williamsport  is  well 
worth  the  clo.se  attention  of  all  new.spa|K*rs. 

THE  SAFER  GUIDE 

'Phis  .sacred  and  salutary  truth  lies  at  the  Init- 
tom  of  all  religions,  that  there  i.s  a  .safer  guiile  fo'' 
man  than  his  rea.son,  and  that  we  must  listen  to 
the  heart  when  it  speaks. 

— .Ax.\tolk  Fr.xxck.  in  preface  to 
“Life  and  lyctters.” 
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mention 


C.  O.  Doggett,  publisher,  Cherokee  xxr.^nTTJ 

(Okla.)  Messenger  and  president  of  x  WvJ 111x1 

Oklahoma  Press  Assn.,  presided  at  a  TTTVFO^ATTM^^ 
district  meeting  of  the  group  Sept.  8  ^  ^  ^ 

at  Tulsa. 


rj  Ui-  u  D  I  U  II  w.  EMERSON  RECK,  who  recently 

Bill  Rogers,  publisher,  Beverly  Hills  president  of  the  Ameri- 


Kelton  B.  Miller 


KELTON  B.  miller,  publisher, 
Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eve¬ 
ning  Eagle  for  more  than  40  years, 

_  was  the  guest  of 

honor  at  a  family 
dinner  party 
Sept.  8  when  he 
celebrated  his 
80th  birthday  at 
the  home  of  his 
son  and  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Law¬ 
rence  K.  Miller. 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Miller  have  two 
sons.  Lawrence, 
editor  of  the 
paper,  and  Don¬ 
ald  B.  Miller,  business  manager,  and 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  John  Burbank  of 
Pittsfield.  Mr.  Miller  was  Pittsfield’s 
first  city  clerk  in  1891  and  he  was 
mayor  in  1910  and  1911.  He  has 
given  the  city  several  parks  and  play¬ 
grounds 

Joseph  H.  Martin,  publisher,  Wil- 
miiigtoji  Sunday  Star;  Chauncey  P. 
Holcomb,  New  Castle  Gazette;  Rich¬ 
ard  T.  Ware,  Newark  Post;  James  C. 
Wickes,  State  News,  James  F.  Alice, 
Jr,  State  Sentinel,  and  Clee  Vaughan, 
/iider,  all  of  Dover;  Robert  G.  Hous¬ 
ton.  Sussex  Countian,  Georgetown;  G. 
Marshall  Townsend.  Milford  Chroni¬ 
cle.  and  A.  O.  H.  Grier,  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  News-Journal,  representing  the 
newspapers,  and  J.  Gorman  Walsh, 
manager  of  station  WDEL.  Wilming¬ 
ton.  representing  the  radio,  have  been 
named  to  a  unit  of  the  State  Council 
of  Defense  recently  organized  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Richard  C.  McMullen  of  Dela¬ 
ware. 

Lorrin  P.  Thurston,  publisher  and 
general  manager,  Honolulu  (T.  H.) 
Advertiser,  made  a  brief*addres.s  Sept. 
13  inaugurating  the  17th  radio  salute 
to  the  U.  S.  Antarctic  expedition  be¬ 
ing  sponsored  by  newspapers,  when 
the  program  originated  in  Hawaii. 

William  J.  Pape,  publisher,  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican  and  Amer¬ 
ican,  who  has  been  boomed  for  can¬ 
didate  for  U.  S.  senator  on  the  Re¬ 
publican  ticket  in  Connecticut  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  has  withdrawn  from  the 
race  and  given  his  support  to  Paul 
L.  Cornell,  former  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  leader  and  now  headmaster  of 
the  Romford  school  at  Washington. 
Conn. 

James  Kerney,  Jr.,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  News¬ 
papers,  has  been  named  general  chair¬ 
man  of  the  fifth  annual  campaign  of 
the  Trenton  Community  Chest.  He 
served  similarly  in  1939. 

H.  C.  Greer,  publisher,  Morgan¬ 
town  (W.  Va.)  Post,  has  been  chosen 
a  director  of  the  West  Virginia  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Edmundo  Suegart,  owner  and  edi¬ 
tor,  La  Esfera,  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
who  arrived  in  the  United  States  last 
w^k  with  his  wife  and  two  sons,’ 
said  that  the  press  of  South  America,! 
since  the  war  began,  has  become  en-' 
tirely  dejoendent  upon  the  American 
news  associations  for  international, 
news.  Mr.  Suegart’s  two  sons,  Ed-' 
mundo.  Jr.,  10  years  old.  and  Aurelio, 
o.  have  been  enrolled  in  the  Peek- 
skill  Military  Academy. 

fu'  publisher.  Rocky  Mount 

IN.  C.)  Telegram,  a  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  Board  of  Conserva-! 
bon  and  Development  for  severali 
years,  has  been  named  to  the  chair- 1 
manship  of  the  board  following  the! 
■■ecent  death  of  the  former  chairman. 


(Cal.)  Citizen  and  son  of  the  late  Will  n  n 

'  '  ,  ,  •  i  jj  J  can  College  Publicity  Association,  is 

Rogers,  famous  humorist,  addressed  ,  +  v,  i  c 

Rotarians  who  met  there  from  all  °  '  ’ 

parts  of  northern  California  to  cele-  bLr^for^wOTk” 
brate  Rotary  Day  at  California  state 

fair.  Sept.  5.  ..  i 

’  cr  asaslave 

Louis  T.  Griffith,  editor  and  pub-  driver.”  He  is 
Usher,  Eatonton  (Ga.)  Messenger,  has  director  of  pub- 
been  re-appointed  graduate  assistant  jjc  relations  and 
in  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  professor  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Georgia,  journalism  a  t 
Athens,  Ga.  Midland  College, 

Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  editor,  Memphis  Fremont,  Ne- 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  and  Mrs.  braska.  H  e 
Ahlgren,  are  parents  of  a  son,  Gibson  learned  news 
Taylor,  born  Sept.  7  at  a  Memphis  writing  under 
hospital.  This  is  their  second  child,  Edgar  Morris, 

Frank,  Jr.,  being  six  years  of  age.  publisher,  Springfield  (Ohio)  News. 

W.  O.  Barrett,  well-known  North 
Carolina  newspaper  man,  has  been 
named  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Mt.  Holly  (N.  C.)  News.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Clyde  B.  Moody,  who  has  re¬ 
signed. 


W.  Emerson  Reck 


In  The  Business  Office 


GILBERT  T.  HODGES,  member  of 
the  board  of  the  New  York  Sun,  has  France 


As  a  teacher  of  journalism  Reck 
persists  in  accuracy  to  perfection.  Stu¬ 
dents  sometimes  have  to  rewrite 
stories  three  or  four  times  before  he 
is  satisfied. 

As  a  result  the  college  newspaper 
for  five  straight  years  has  been  in 
the  select  all-American  class.  More¬ 
over,  Reck  can  boast  that  none  of  his 
former  students  is  unemployed.  They 
are  now  employed  in  newspaper  or 
publicity  work  in  half  a  dozen  states 


been  appointed  to  head  the  newly 
created  national 
defense  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club 
of  New  York, 

G.  Lynn  Sum¬ 
ner,  president  of 
the  club,  an¬ 
no  u  n  c  e  d  this 
week. 

Norman  Chand¬ 
ler,  vice  -  pres¬ 
ident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  Mrs. 


Gilbert  T.  Hodges 


Before  becoming  president  of  the 
American  College  Publicity  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  now  includes  451  of  the 
nation’s  leading  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  Rock  was  a  vice-president  two 
years  and  association  editor  two 
years. 

Rudolph  Hennick,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  American,  was  recently  in¬ 
stalled  as  commander  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  department,  Jewish  War  Vete¬ 
rans. 

J.  D.  Funk,  general  manager, 
Santa  Monica  (Cal.)  Evening  Out¬ 
look,  is  in  the  east  with  his  family  to 
enroll  his  son  in  a  Massachusetts 
preparatory  school. 

Col.  Lott  R.  Breen,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Pcst-Telegram  and  president  of  the 


Chandler,  accompanied  by  their  two 

children,  Camilla  and  Otis,  are  so¬ 

journing  in  Honolulu.  The  party 
is  due  back  between  Sept.  26  and 
Oct.  1. 

C.  E.  Borom,  business  manager,  Bridgeport  Lions  Club,  recently  ad- 
Sacramento  Union,  and  Mrs.  Borom,  dressed  the  New  Britain  Lions  Club 
are  the  parents  of  a  son.  Carleton  f^'i’  Governor  Raymond  E.  Baldwin. 

Glenn,  born  Aug.  31  at  the  Sutter  Col.  Breen  is  an  aide-de-camp  to  the 

Memorial  Hospital,  Sacramento.  In  governor. 

I  celebration  of  the  Borom  heir,  a  four-  John  Ziegler,  resort  pi  omotion  man- 
page  tabloid  was  issued  by  the  Union  ager.  New  York  World -Telegram  for 
employes.  (Continued  on  next  page) 


LITTLE  OLD 
NEW  YORK 

hy  Ed  Sullivan 

The  next  tiling  to  a 
personally  -  conducted 
tour  of  the  most  fascinating  city 
in  the  world  .  .  .  from  the  Battery 
to  the  Bronx,  with  a  native  New 
\orker  and  veteran  reporter  for 
your  guide. 

HOLLYWOOD 

by  John  Chapman 

The  news  behind  the 
news  of  the  movie 
capital  ...  its  rising  stars  and 
has-heens  ...  of  pictures  in  the 
making  .  .  .  about  its  glamor  boys 
and  gals,  at  work  and  at  play. 


BROADWAY 

by  Danton  Walker 
News,  gossip  and  bits 
of  intimate  information 
of  the  Big  Street  ...  its  star- 
studded  places  and  dim-lit  alleys 
...  of  its  colorful  celebrities  and 
home-town  personalities  ...  by  one 
of  the  Street’s  ablest  chroniclers. 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 


ARTHUR  W.  CRAWFORD,  Generol  Manoqer  •  NEWS  BUILDING  New  Yo 


TRIBUNE  TOWER.  Chicoqo 


Says: 

FRANK  A.  KNIGHT 

Promotion  Editor 


CHARLESTON  GAZETTE 

—AND  HE  MEANS . . . 


HAP 

HOPPER 

by  DREW  PEARSON 
and  BOB  ALLEN 

I  ‘'aiul,’*  adds  Mr.  Knivlir, 
‘'there  is  no  question  l>ut  what 
I  the  {genteel  Mr.  Hopper  is  in 
the  GAZETTE  to  stay!” 

It  is  small  wonder  that  HAP 
HOPPER  is  finding  such 
ready  acceptance  with  pulK 
lishers  and  readers  alike, 
Pearson  and  Allen  of  Merry^ 
Go-Round  fame  are  making 
their  cuh-reporter  a  national 
^  figure.  He  goes  into  a  new 
np-to-the-minute  spy  continu-^ 

:  ity  with  the  Septemher  .30th 
'releases. 

May  w'e  send  you  samples'!* 

‘lUitLiU 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PERSONAL 

continued  from  page  21 


the  last  10  years,  is  now  director  of 
promotion  of  the  Hamilton  Wright  or¬ 
ganization,  travel  publicity  firm. 

I.  M.  Omer,  circulation  director, 
Philadelphia  Record,  and  Mrs.  Orner, 
are  spending  a  two-week  vacation  at 
Beach  Haven,  N.  J.  Tliey  will  return 
Sept.  15. 

Dick  Boding,  a  veteran  of  the  Red 
Bluff  (Cal.)  News  advertising  staff, 
has  been  named  advertising  manager 
to  succeed  Glen  Wright,  who  recently 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

I  Ei’cry  Saturday  Since  1884 

Including  The  Journaiist,  merged  1907;  Newspaper. 
dom,  merged  1925;  The  Fourth  Estate,  merged  1927- 
Title*  P»tented,  Reirittcred  G>ntent»  Copyrighted 
The  editor  &  PUBLISHER  COMPANY,  I.sc. 
James  Weight  Beown,  President  _ 

James  Weight  Beowk,  Je.,  Pice  President 
Cbaeles  B.  Geoomes,  Treasurer 

_ Chas.  T.  Stuaet,  Secretary _ 

General  Offices; 

Seventeenth  Floor  Old  Times  Building 
42nd  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

BRyant  9-3052,  3053,  3054.  3055  and  3056 
The  Oldest  Publisbees*  and  Adveetisees’ 

_ JoUEMAL  IN  AmEEICA _ 

Aethue  T.  Robb.  Editor;  Waeeen  L.  Bassett, 
Managing  Editor;  Robeet  U.  Beown,  Setos  Editor; 
Waltee  E.  Schneidee,  Associate  Editor;  John  J. 
Clougbee,  Stephen  J.  Monchak,  Jack  Peice, 
Feank  Fehlman.  Mes.  L.  Daee,  Librarian. 
James  Weight  Beown,  Je..  Publisher;  Chaeles  B. 
Geoomes,  General  Manager;  Chaeles  T.  Stuaet, 
Advertising  Director;  Geoege  H.  Steate,  Circulation 
Manager;  Louis  A.  Fontaine,  Classified  Manager; 

John  Johnson,  Placement  Manager, _ 

If’ashington,  D.  C,  Corres^ndent:  Geneeal  Peess 
.Association,  James  J.  Butlee  and  Geoege  H. 
Manning,  Je.,  1376  National  Press  Club  Bldg., 

Phone  Metropditan  lOSO. _ 

Chicago  Editor;  Geoege  A.  Beandenbueg,  921 
London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Building,  300  North 
.Michigan  Ave.,  Tel.  Dearborn  6771. 

Pacific  Coast  Correspondent;  Campbell  Watson, 
2132  Derby  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Telephone:  Thorn- 
wall  5567:  Ken  Tavloe,  1215  North  Hobart  Boul., 
Lot  Angeles,  Telephone.  Hempstead  5722.  Adver¬ 
tising  Representative:  Duncan  A.  Scott  &  Co.,  Mills 
Building,  San  Francisco;  Telephone  Sutter  1393; 
ITestern  Pacific  Building,  Lot  Angeles,  Telephone 

Prospect  5319. _ 

London  Office:  Veea  Chandlee,  7  St.  Martins  Mews, 
Trafalgar  Square,  London,  W.  C.  2,  England,  Tele¬ 
phone;  Temple  Bar  3006.  Paris,  France  Correspon¬ 
dent:  Beenhaed  Ragnee,  2o  Rue  Renruquin,  Tele¬ 
phone  Etoile  07-70.  Paris,  France,  Business  Office 
Representative:  Sydney  R.  Claeee,  International 
Service,  70  Rue  des  Petits-Champs,  Telephone  Opera 

66-27. _ 

Far  Eastern  Correspondent:  Hans  R.  Johansen, 
c-o  Osaka  Mainichi,  Osaka,  Japan  and  James  Suen, 
P.  O.  Boi  107,  Chung  King,  China. _ 


Display  Adveetising  rates  effective  Dec.  1,  1937; 
Soc  per  agate  line  or  series  of  insertions  as  follows: 


Size! 

Lines 

Agate 

T* 

Time 

6 

Times 

Times 

26 

Timet 

52 

Time* 

liPxge 

><P»ge 

HPage 

■/(iPage 

672 

336 

168 

84 

42 

$275 

154 

85 

55 

33 

$234 

131 

72* 

47* 

28* 

$220 

123 

68* 

44* 

26* 

$206 

116 

64* 

41* 

24* 

$182 

103 

57 

37 

22 

The  tingle  column  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card  at 
a  cost  of  $22,  per  week  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52 
time  basis  at  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $182  per 
pan;  $103  half  page;  $57  quarter  page.  *  Quarter, 
eighth  and  sixteenth  pages  must  be  on  definite  copy 

schedule. _ 

Classified  Rates:  90c  per  agate  line  one  time;  70c 

per  agate  line  four  timet. _ 

Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line  one  time; 
40c  per  agate  line  four  times  (count  five  words  to 

the  tine). _ | _ 

SuBscaipnoN  Rates;  By  mail  payable  in  advance 
Unitnl  States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per  year; 

Canada.  $4.50;  Foreign,  $5. _ 

Club  Rates:  The  club  rates  are  applicable  to  all 
subscriptions  in  any  one  organization — whether  paid 
for  by  the  company  or  individuals.  Three  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  separate  addresses  for  one  year  each  or  one 
subscription  for  three  years,  $10;  five  or  more  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  one  group  to  different  addresses  for  one 
year  at  $3.00  each  or  individual  subscription  for  five 
>  ears  at  $15.00;  additional  subscriptions  on  the  same 

basil — namely  three  dollars  each. _ 

Member:  The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America,  National  Editorial 
-Vtsodation,  National  Better  Business  Bureaus  and 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  with  an  average 
audited  net  paid  (ABC)  at  follows: _ 


Six  Months 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

June  30, 1940 . 

12.403 

13,233 

“  1939 . 

12,720 

13,783 

“  1938 . 

12,360 

13,312 

“  1937 . 

11,482 

12,751 

“  1930 . 

10,778 

11,801 

1935 . 

10,225 

11,333 

“  1934 . 

9,359 

10.592 

••  1933 . 

8,796 

10,320 

1932 . 

9,920 

10,987 

“  1931 . 

10,497 

11,569 

1930 . 

10,816 

12,216 

1929 . 

9,878 

11,105 

joined  the  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee’s 
promotion  department. 

Douglas  K.  Sturkie,  Jr.,  for  the  last 
two  years  with  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State  advertising  staff,  has  been  named 
secretary  of  the  Columbia  Merchants’ 
Association. 

Colbert  A.  Bennett,  former  manager 
of  the  Potsdam  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Free¬ 
man,  has  joined  the  Salamanca  (N.  Y.) 
Republican-Press.  In  addition  to  wide 
newspaper  experience,  Mr.  Bennett 
served  eight  years  as  a  state  prison 
commissioner  and  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Commission  of  Correction. 

Elmer  C.  Meslin,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Philadelphia  Record, 
and  Mrs.  Meslin,  announce  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  their  daughter,  Ellen  May, 
to  Richard  H.  Barnett,  Sept.  18  at 
Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 

Harry  T.  Sink  has  joined  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  circulation  staff 
as  traveling  representative  in  the 
northwestern  section  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Sink  has  served  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  News-Record  in  the  same 
capacity  for  the  last  14  years.  Before 
that  time  he  was  with  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal-Sentinel  staff 
from  1917  to  1926. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


JACK  LUDRICK.  managing  editor. 

Perry  (Okla.)  Daily  Journal,  has 
resigned  to  become  information  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  Oklahoma  office  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion  at  Stillwater.  He  succeeds  Sam 
Whitlow,  who  returns  to  Oklahoma  A. 
and  M.  College  as  associate  professor 
of  journalism. 

Seymour  Berkson,  night  managing 
editor.  International  News  Service, 
was  guest  managing  editor  on  “Copy- 
desk-Newspaper  of  the  Air”  over 
WINS,  Sept.  6. 

John  Polly,  reporter,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press,  is  taking  a  course  in  flying  and 
writing  a  feature  series  on  his  ex¬ 
periences. 

James  Hale,  former  Tri-State  edi¬ 
tor,  Cumberland  (Md.)  News,  has 
been  promoted  to  assistant  managing 
editor.  He  was  at  one  time  editor  of 
the  Sistersville  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Re¬ 
view. 

Neil  R.  Bulger,  assistant  state  edi¬ 
tor,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  city  staff 
and  will  be  succeeded  by  Delmont 
Baker,  of  the  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press,  a 
former  member  of  the  staff. 

Lance  E.  Zavitz,  editorial  writer, 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  is  now  on  the 
re-write  desk. 

Harvey  E.  Runner,  business  news 
editor  of  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
is  now  conducting  a  new  daily  col¬ 
umn  called  “State  of  Business.” 

E.  B.  Goodrich,  news  editor,  Boston 
Evening  Transcript,  has  resigned  to 
direct  publicity  for  Henry  Parkman, 
Jr.,  corporation  counsel  for  the  city 
of  Boston,  who  is  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Charles  E.  Marentette,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Romeo  (Mich.)  Observer, 
has  rejoined  the  Mount  Clemens 
(Mich.)  Daily  Leader  editorial  staff. 

Wilson  Fielder  has  been  made  city 
editor  of  the  Ennis  (Tex.)  Daily  News, 
succeeding  Paul  Ridings,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  become  an  instructor  at  Mid¬ 
land  College,  Treman,  Neb.  Fielder 
has  been  a  reporter  with  the  Odessa 
Daily  Bulletin  and  the  Waco  News- 
Tribune. 

Ernest  A.  Kehr,  stamp  editor.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  is  the  author  of 
a  new  illustrated  philatelic  book, 
“Commemorative  Stamps  of  Egypt.” 

Leroy  A.  Ragsdale,  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  police  reporter,  has  been  installed 


as  Commander-in-Chief  of  Wisconsin 
Consistory,  Masonic  order.  Mr.  Rags¬ 
dale  has  been  with  the  Sentinel  since 
1921,  and  active  in  Masonry  for  20 
years  and  in  the  Scottish  Rite  Bodies 
for  10  years. 

Irvin  Cribb,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald  sports  and  newswriter,  has 
joined  the  Spartanburg  Journal  news 
staff. 

Bob  Crosby,  Boston  Globe,  won 
Class  A  honors  in  the  Boston  News¬ 
papermen's  Golf  Association  Tourna¬ 
ment  at  the  Needham  Golf  Club  Sept. 
3  with  an  87-76.  Bill  Homer,  Boston 
Herald,  was  second  with  an  86-78, 
while  Phil  Kent  of  the  Globe  won 
Class  B  honors  with  108-88,  and  Jerry 
Nason  of  the  Globe  second  place  with 
111-100.  Crosby  won  Class  A  honors 
in  the  July  29  meet. 

Shermon  Shore,  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  news  staff,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Sentinel  news 
staff. 

Norman  McCauley,  reporter,  Phil- 
cdelphia  Daily  News,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  at 
Washington. 

James  B.  Gibson,  Capitol  reporter, 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Clarion-Ledger,  has 
purchased  the  Centreville  (Miss.)  Jef¬ 
fersonian,  weekly.  He  published  his 
first  issue  Friday. 

Earl  W.  Heathcote,  for  20  years 
manager  of  the  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Bu¬ 
reau,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Bulletin,  has  been  given  a  year’s  leave 
of  absence  to  serve  as  captain  in  the 
241st  Regiment,  Coast  Artillery,  Mass¬ 
achusetts  National  Guard,  which  will 
be  called  into  active  service  shortly. 

Donald  I.  Rogers,  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal-Bulletin  relief  man  for  Fall 
River  and  also  for  Newpiort  and  Bris¬ 
tol  County,  in  Rhode  Island,  has  been 
named  Fall  River  (Mass.)  bureau 
manager  to  succeed  E.  W.  Heathcote. 
He  was  formerly  with  the  Fall  River 
office.  Arthur  H.  Dickey  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Fall  River  bu¬ 
reau  to  vacation  relief,  replacing 
George  W.  Ince  who  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Journal-Bulletin  South 
County  (R.  I.)  bureau.  John  C. 
Edgren,  of  the  Warren,  R.  I.,  bureau, 
has  replaced  Rogers  as  relief  man. 
Raymond  F.  Lovenbury  has  resigned 
from  the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald 
News  editorial  staff  to  replace  Dickey. 

Bill  East,  reporter,  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Sentinel,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  telegraph  desk. 

Josef  C.  Dine,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  staff  reporter,  last  week 
gave  a  blood  transfusion  for  a  seven - 
year-old  boy  seriously  burned  when 
his  clothing  caught  fire  while  playing 
with  matches.  Dine  was  covering  the 
story  at  the  hospital  and  when  a 
transfusion  was  needed,  offered  his 
services. 

George  Akerson,  Jr.,  is  leaving  the 
Boston  Traveler  city  staff  to  enter  the 
United  States  flying  corps. 

A.  Lawrence  MacKenzie,  Boston 
Sunday  Post  feature  writer,  has  been 
promoted  from  instructor  to  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  on  the  faculty 
of  Boston  University  College  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration. 

George  C.  Haig,  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  editorial  staff  for 
the  past  12  years,  has  resigned  to  enter 
the  professional  lecture  field  under 
the  name  of  Dan  Stiles.  He  will  leave 
Waterbury  Sept.  25  for  a  two-month 
lecture  trip  in  the  middle  west,  to  be 
followed  by  a  month’s  tour  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  later  in  the  South. 

Everett  Williard,  assistant  state  news 
editor,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  joined  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
News  state  news  department. 

Curtis  Bridwell,  staff  reporter, 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune,  was  re¬ 


cently  appointed  Court  House  re¬ 
porter  to  replace  the  late  Sheldon  S. 
Snively.  The  court  house  staff  held 
a  memorial  for  Snively,  who  had 
served  in  that  capacity  for  a  number 
of  years. 

John  D.  Langston,  Jr.,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Sentinel  telegraph  desk  to  a 
news  beat  on  the  Journal. 


Wedding  Bells 


CHARLES  ELDON  EVERETT,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager.  Lexing¬ 
ton  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  to  Miss  LoL' 
Lambdin,  St.  Joseph,  Illinois,  at  St 
Joseph,  Sept.  7. 

Homer  J.  Gaterell,  classified  man¬ 
ager,  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent 
and  Telegram,  to  Miss  Ruth  Winifred 
Whiteman  at  Philippi,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  26. 

Earle  D.  Sullivan,  editor,  Foxboro 
(Mass.)  Reporter,  to  Miss  Mary  Eliza¬ 
beth  Zmudsky,  Foxboro  High  School 
teacher,  at  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  Aug. 
31. 

Charles  Gilbert,  library  assistant 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  to 
Miss  Beatrice  Sammon  at  Philadelphia 
Aug.  24. 

Bryce  Engle,  reporter,  Wichita 
Beacon,  and  former  editor  of  Lamar 
(Colo.)  News,  to  Miss  Jeanne  Suits, 
reporter,  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Times,  Sept. 
8  at  Plainview,  Tex. 

Ralph  Zeuthen,  sports  writer,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune,  to  Miss  La  Vonne 
Swan,  in  Minneapolis,  recently. 

Jonathan  McMath,  police  reporter, 
Cleveland  Press,  to  Miss  Eleanor 
Clark,  last  week  at  Cleveland. 

Elliott  B.  Knowlton,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal,  to  Miss  Sallie  Coe.  of 
Worcester  (Mass.)  in  the  latter  city 
Sept.  6. 

Robert  J.  Doyle,  reporter,  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal,  to  Miss  Verna 
Neubauer,  at  Ladysmith,  Sept.  7. 

Josephine  L.  Mulock  to  Robert  J. 
Henes,  both  associated  with  the  Mil- 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  in  Milwaukee 
Sept.  7. 


Special  Editions 


ST.  AUGUSTINE  (Fla.)  RECORD, 

Sept.  8,  375th  Birthday  Anniversary 
Edition,  marking  the  founding  of  the 
Catholic  Parish  of  St.  Augustine,  32 
pages.  2  sections. 

Sacramento  Bee,  Aug.  29,  Annual 
Progress  Edition,  M  pages,  7  sections 
including  4  tabloid  sections. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal. 
Sept.  8.,  Kentucky  State  Fair  section. 
16  tabloid  pages. 

Richmond  (Cal.)  Independent.  Sept 
3,  30th  anniversary  edition,  88  pages 
in  10  sections,  each  devoted  to  a 
special  factor  in  the  community  lif< 
and  each  with  a  special  cover  picture 
page. 

Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal,  Sept.  6,  Converse  College  infirm-  ■ 
ary  opening  edition,  8  pages;  Aug.  31  | 
Station  WORD  dedication  edition,  8 
pages. 

Clarion  (Pa.)  Republican,  Aug.  22. 
100th  Anniversary  ^ition,  48  pages,  6 
sections. 

Wilson  (N.  C.)  Daily  Times,  Aug 
30,  Tobacco  Edition,  44  pages,  5  sec¬ 
tions. 

Chatham  (Ont.)  Daily  News,  Aug 
31, 10th  Annual  Cook  Book  and  Home- 
makers’  Guide,  32  tabloid  pages. 

Saginaw  (Mich.)  Tribune,  Sept.  6 
10th  Anniversary  and  County  Fai’ 
Souvenir  Edition,  48  pages,  6  sections 

Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  Eveninf 
Enterprise -Times,  ^pt.  4,  Brocktor 
Fair  edition,  including  special  tabloid 
section  of  28  pages. 


Cleveland  Press;  Syracuse  (S.  Y.)  Herald;  T**  „  -  — *  P ---li  — 

llulbert  Taft,  publisher,  Cincinnati  Times-  J-^UIUap,  1  imeS  £10010 
Star;  Toledo  (O.)  Blade.  T/Ninc! 

The  committee,  through  its  New  ^UllOx  JOIIIS  IlwA 

York  branch,  Sept.  11  ran  double-  Orrin  E.  Dunlap,  Jr.,  has  joined  the 
truck  and  full-page  advertisements  executive  staff  of  the  Radio  Corpora- 
announcing  its  campaign  popularizing  tion  of  America  as  manager  of  the 
the  operatic  records.  Eight  New  York  department  of  information.  He  suc- 
dailies  were  used.  Two  Italian-lan-  ceeds  Horton  H.  Heath,  who  has  been 
guage  newspapers  also  will  be  used.  appointed  RCA  director  of  advertis- 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  is  handling  ing  and  publicity, 
the  campaign.  p^g^.  years  Mr.  Dunlap 


he  attended  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business,  specializing  in 
advertising  and  marketing.  After  a 
year  with  the  Hanff-Metzger  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Times  as  radio  edi¬ 
tor. 

Also  for  several  years  he  was  cor¬ 
responding  editor  in  charge  of  radio 
for  the  Scientific  American  and  Boy's 
Life.  As  a  pioneer  in  amateur  wire¬ 
less,  Mr.  Dunlap  was  an  early  member 
of  the  American  Radio  Relay  League, 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Veteran 
Wireless  Operators’  Association  and 
the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers. 


Dailies  Lauded 
For  Aid 
In  Music  Drive 


Publishers  Service  Company, 

New  York,  Also 
Draws  Praise  in  Report 

Support  and  co-operation  of  many 
of  the  nation’s  leading  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  and  Publishers  Service  Company, 

New  York,  made  possible  organization 
and  growth  of  the  National  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Music  Appreciation,  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  annual  report,  released  at  the 
committee’s  annual  banquet  in  the 

Waldorf-Astoria  Sept.  9,  stated.  (Ind.)  Daily  Truth  for  a  number  of 

The  banquet,  which  drew  1,500  per-  years.  Len  Feighner  Agency  of  Nash- 
sons,  was  highlighted  by  presentation  ville,  Mich.,  handled  the  sale, 
of  awards  by  the  committee  to  Irving 
Berlin,  song  writer,  and  George  A. 

Sloan,  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  As¬ 
sociation,  for  their  contributions  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  to  American  music. 

Laud  Washington  Star 
Edward  T.  Ingle,  committee  direc¬ 
tor,  said  the  organization  “owes  its  in¬ 
ception  to  the  public-spiritedness  of  a 
great  American  newspaper,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star.”  The  Star  also 
was  lauded  by  Dr.  John  Erskine,  com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  in  his  address,  “Mu¬ 
sic  for  Democracy.” 

Mr.  Ingle  announced  the  committee 
is  launching  Sept.  14  throughout  New 
York  City  a  drive  to  enable  New 
Yorkers  to  get  operatic  phonograph 
records  similar  to  the  symphonic  rec¬ 
ords  distributed  last  year  in  the  city 
by  the  New  York  Post  in  co-operation 
with  Publishers  Service  Company. 

The  following  newspapers  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  were  listed  in  the  committee’s 
report  as  having  assisted  through  con¬ 
tributions  in  the  form  of  personal  ser¬ 
vices,  sponsorship  or  funds  to  make 
possible  the  results  accomplished  thus 
far: 

Co-operators  Listed 

.Urnn  Beacon-Journal ;  J.  H.  Harry,  general 
nianager.  Detroit  Tree  Dress:  Barry  Binghara, 
pu^lH^her,  LouisriUc  Courier-Journal  and 
Times;  Buffalo  (X.  V.)  Courier-D-xpress; 

Charlotte  (X.  C.)  Observer;  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star;  Cleveland  Dress. 

jMso  Dayton  Journal-Herald ;  El  Daso  (  lex.) 

Times;  Houston  Harte,  publisher,  San  .Ingdo 
(Tex.)  Standard-Times;  Mrs.  W.  P.  Hobby, 
executive  vice-president,  Houston  Dost;  Curtis 
B.  Johnson,  publisher,  Charlotte  Observer; 

Samuel  II.  KaulTniann,  assistant  business 
manager,  Washington  Star;  John  S.  Knight, 
publisher,  .\kron  Beacon-Journal;  Detroit  Free 
Press;  .Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

Also  Los  Hniieles  Times;  I.ouisvillc  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times;  Fleming  Xewbold,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Washington  Star;  Frank  B. 

N’ojres,  president,  Washington  Star;  Oakland 
(Cal.)  Tribune;  Dliiladelphia  Record;  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal;  D.  D.  Roilerick,  presi¬ 
dent,  El  Paso  Times;  Louis  Seltzer,  editor. 


SIZER  AD  MANAGER 

Appointment  of  Lawrence  Sizer,  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  office  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  as  advertising 
manager  of  Marshall  Field  &  Com¬ 
pany’s  retail  stores,  effective  Oct.  1, 
was  announced  recently  in  Chicago 
by  President  F.  D.  Curley  of  Field’s. 
Mr.  Sizer  succeeds  G.  R.  Schaeffer, 
ABC  director  and  for  many  years  in 
charge  of  publicity  and  advertising 
for  Field’s  who  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  apparel  and  acces¬ 
sories  division  of  the  Merchandise 
Mart,  Chicago. 
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r  H  U  IniMTH  after  month,  for  the  past  17,  Rockford  has 
set  the  pace  for  39  downstate  Illinois  agencies  in  job  place¬ 
ments.  Employment  index  now  stands  at  118.7,  payrolls  at  128.8 
of  the  1925-'27  averages.  As  defense  production  advances  these 
index  figures  will  mount  to  new  records,  for  Rockford  is  Amer¬ 
ica's  second  largest  machine  tool  city.  Keep  pace,  give  your 
sales  here  championship  status.  Support  them  with  consistent 
use  of  effective  newspaper  space  in  Rockford. 
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Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 
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NEWSPAPER 

REVIEW 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


On  Giving  Advice 

THE  other  day  we  had  a  call  from 
a  lucky  fellow  who  has  an  assign¬ 
ment  to  organize  a  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  from  the  ground  up  in  a  pros¬ 
perous  and  respected  newspaper  in  a 
good  sized  city.  He  had  had  lots  of 
newspaper  experience — but  mostly  in 
the  advertising  department — and  so  he 
v'as  making  the  rounds  in  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  to  make  notes  on  how  promotion 
departments  are  run  there.  Thus  he 
would  have  a  working  list  of  things 
to  do  (or  avoid  doing). 

You’d  think  it  would  be  easy  to 
discourse  fluently  for  a  quarter  or 
half  an  hour  on  “How  to  Run  a  Pro¬ 
motion  Department,”  but  we  were 
floundering  in  less  than  two  minutes. 
Just  try  to  sound  authoritative  and 
helpful  to  the  promotion  manager  of 
a  newspaper  in  a  market  you  know 
only  from  having  driven  through  it 
four  years  ago,  of  whose  policies  you 
know  nothing,  with  whose  executives 
you  are  unfamiliar,  with  whose  suc¬ 
cesses,  tribulations  and  competition 
you  have  not  the  vaguest  notion.  The 
experience  will  make  you  again  real¬ 
ize,  as  it  did  us,  that  there  are  no  two 
promotion  departments  alike  and  that 
if  there  is  a  calling  for  individualists, 
promotion  is  it. 

Feeling  somewhat  like  the  village 
idiot  we  finally  did  get  down  to  two 
fundamentals  which  do  seem  to  be 
common  to  all  successful  promotion 
operations.  We  tried  to  bolster  up  our 
shredded  prestige  by  making  these 
maxims  sound  like  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages.  Come  to  think  of  it,  they  are 
important  at  that; 

1.  A  successful  promotion  program 
must  have  both  unity  and  continuity. 
That  means  it  must  be  pretty  much 
run  by  one  man — the  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  of  course.  Therefore,  the  first 
thing  the  promotion  manager  must  do, 
is  win  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  various  department  heads  he 
serves  so  that  they  will  let  Jiim  be 
promotion  manager  and  will  not  try 
actually  to  be  their  own  promotion 
managers.  If  the  promotion  manager 
starts  being  merely  a  production  su¬ 
pervisor,  he  is  lost. 

2.  Every  promotion  job  worth  doing 
is  worth  doing  well.  Trite  and  ob¬ 
vious  advice  perhaps,  but  it  should 
be  displayed  prominently  in  every 
promotion  department.  Many  news¬ 
papers  have  a  regrettable  inclination 
to  put  out  promotion  in  any  old  slip¬ 
shod  way — bad  layout,  indifferent 
typography,  inadequate  art.  Better, 
far  better,  to  do  half  the  number  of 
jobs,  but  to  do  them  well.  A  dozen 
good  impressions  are  worth  much 
more  than  two  dozen  bad  ones. 

Next  time  anyone  comes  in  to  seek 
our  advice  on  how  to  be  a  promotion 
manager,  we’re  going  to  tell  him  we 
haven’t  the  slightest  idea.  Probably 
that  will  make  a  better  impression 
than  the  repetitious  stuttering  we 
handed  out  a  few  days  ago. 

Battleship  Floated  at  Last 

IN  the  course  of  a  long  and  somewhat 
miscellaneous  career  in  promotion 
we  have  come  across  a  good  many 
colorful  statistics  but  right  now  we 
think  the  first  prize  for  statistical 
stoppers  must  go  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Press.  Here  it  is  (if  anyone  knows  a 
better  one  please  send  it  in) : 

“The  first  half  of  1940,  Pennsyl¬ 
vanians  bought  6.463, 485  gallons  of 


PROMOTION 


liquor,  enough  to  float  the  26,100  ton 
battleship  Arkansas.”  Thus,  writes  1 
C.  F.  Ackenheil,  the  Pittsburgh  Press’  1 
Director  of  Research,  Pennsylvanians  i 
have  made  an  old  gag  finally  come  ' 
true.  1 

All  this  by  way  of  announcing  that 
the  10th  semi-annual  analysis  of  Li-  ^ 
quor  Sales  in  Pennsylvania  is  out  ' 
and  is  being  personally  distributed  by  ' 
representatives  of  the  Press.  (Other-  ■ 
wise  $5  per  copy).  At  this  late  date  ' 
there  is  no  point  in  repeating  what  ' 
has  been  said  of  the  previous  nine 
editions,  namely  that  this  is  an  out¬ 
standingly  useful  piece  of  research. 
Everyone,  including  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  knows  that  it  is  a  blue  ribbon 
job  because  it  is  planned  for  use  and 
directly  relates  actual  markets  with 
sales  and  advertising  programs. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Press 
has  an  advantage  in  this  particular 
enterprise  that  can  be  matched  in  few 
places  in  the  United  States.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  a  monopoly  state  and  the 
semi-annual  analysis  of  sales  can  be 
based  on  complete  and  authoritative 
data  supplied  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Liquor  Control  Board.  But  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  that  the  Press  is 
making  the  most  of  a  fortunate  op¬ 
portunity. 

Somehow,  it  seems  to  us  that  there 
is  a  moral  here  even  for  newspapers 
in  communities  where  there  is  no 
public  authority  to  supply  sales  rec¬ 
ords.  Advertisers  in  every  classifi¬ 
cation  are  hungry  for  specific  sales 
data  for  local  markets.  A  compara¬ 
tive  picture  of  the  turnover  of  Brands 
A,  B  and  C  will  always  open  doors  i 
and  command  a  hearing.  Therefore,  I 
it  is  up  to  newspapers,  which  have  I 
easiest  access  to  local  markets,  to  ; 
make  the  gathering  of  such  data  a  | 
major  factor  in  their  promotion  and  i 
selling  programs.  There  are  dozens  ■ 
of  ways  to  do  it — through  retail  store  i 
checks,  wholesalers,  consumer  inter¬ 
views,  pantry  shelf  inventories.  The  ■ 
cost  need  net  be  great.  Work  now 
being  done  proves  that  such  research 
can  be  tailored  to  fit  budgets  and 
communities.  We  hope  the  coming  i 
months  and  years  will  bring  much 
more  of  it — co-ordinated  perhaps  on  ' 
some  uniform  pattern  so  that  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  can  piece  together 
the  independent  work  of  individual 
newspapers  on  a  national  or  regional 
basis. 

Kalamazoo  Market 

WHILE  we  are  on  the  subject  of  in¬ 
telligent  presentation  of  market 
facts,  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette  dealer 
service  department  comes  forward 
with  a  bushiess-like  folder  concern¬ 
ing  itself  and  its  trading  area  that 
will  probably  find  a  useful  place  in 
many  active  advertising  agency  files. 
Ordinarily  we  have  a  prejudice 
against  mimeographed  jobs  (except 
for  strictly  internal  office  use)  because 
the  impression  they  give  is  one  of 
cheapness  and  unimportance.  But  this 
series  of  mimeographed  pages,  stapled 
in  an  ordinary  presentation  binder, 
does  not  offend  our  pampered  eye 
because  it  is  well -organized  and  has 
a  sort  of  “shirt-sleeves”  air  which 
this  kind  of  compilation  ought  to 
have. 

Material  is  partly  original  and 
partly  compiled  from  census  and  other 
official  sources.  Forthright  and  spe¬ 
cific  is  the  list  of  cooperative  opera¬ 
tions  the  Gazette’s  Merchandising  Ser¬ 
vice  Department  stands  ready  to  offer 


national  advertisers.  For  newspapers 
that  want  to  get  a  market  story  into 
the  hands  of  agency  media  men,  this 
Kalamazoo  folder  offers  a  convenient 
formula. 

Women  Leave  Home 

ALTHOUGH  we  have  handled  a  good 

many  promotion  assignments  of  one 
kind  or  another,  it  happens  that  we 
have  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
running  a  cooking  school.  We  wish 
we  had.  It  must  be  fun — and  cer¬ 
tainly  is  instructive. 

What  brings  this  to  mind  are  a 
folder  and  reprint  of  a  full  page  ad 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record  reporting 
on  a  series  of  24  cooking  schools  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  during  the  summer 
months  by  the  Record  and  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Association  of  Philadelphia.  A 
total  of  41,893  women  left  home  to 
attend  these  schools,  the  Record  says, 
and  paid  regular  movie  matinee  prices 
to  get  in. 

We  must  express  one  note  of  re¬ 
gret,  how'ever,  that  the  Record  didn’t 
do  a  better  visual  job  in  its  folder 
and  full  page  advertisement.  They  are 
typical  examples  of  a  style  of  layout 
and  typography  which  can  be  found 
today  only  in  new.spaper  promotion. 

PLAN  SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  will  observe  its  90th  anni¬ 
versary  with  a  special  edition  Oct.  27. 
The  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News 
also  plans  to  mark  its  90th  birthday 
on  or  about  Oct.  24. 

HAS  NEW  ACCOUNT 

The  Cramer-Krasselt  Co..  Mil¬ 
waukee  agency,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  counsel  for  the  Red  Wing 
Motor  Co.,  manufacturers  of  marine 
engines  and  accessories. 


MINNEAPOLIS  CHANGES 

Minneapolis,  Sept.  9 — Several  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal  have 
recently  been  made.  Robert  Eddy  has 
joined  the  research  staff  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  office.  He  formerly  was  on 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  copy  desk, 
and  is  a  University  of  Minnesota  grad¬ 
uate.  Otto  Silha  and  Harold  Chucker, 
also  graduates  of  the  Minnesota  U. 
school  of  journalism,  are  now  on  the 
Star  Journal  copy  desk.  Marj’ 
Daugherty,  a  graduate  of  Wellesley 
College  and  formerly  with  the  Austin 
(Minn.)  Daily  Herald,  has  been  added 
to  the  society  department.  Catherine 
Quealy,  formerly  of  the  society  de¬ 
partment,  has  shifted  to  the  news  side, 
replacing  Marjorie  Burns  who  re¬ 
signed  to  be  married. 

■ 

43.000  SAW  GAME 

The  largest  crowd  of  the  five  years 
series  attended  the  fifth  annual  Trib¬ 
une  Fresh  Air  Football  game  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  last  week,  and  witnessed  the  1940 
Eastern  College  All-Stars  defeat  the 
New  York  Giants,  Eastern  professional 
champions,  16-7  in  a  night  football 
game  at  the  Polo  Grounds,  New  York. 
Receipts  from  the  crowd  of  43.090,  of 
whom  39,405  were  paid  admissions, 
will  provide  summer  vacations  in  the 
country  for  the  city’s  underprivileged 
boys  and  girls. 

■ 

APPOINT  “SPECIALS" 

The  Sulphur  Springs  (Tex.)  News- 
Telegram  is  now  represented  in  the 
national  field  by  Inland  Newspaper 
Representatives.  Inc.  The  Henryetta 
(Okla.)  Daily  Free-Lance  has  named 
the  Southwest  Dailies,  effective  Oct.  1. 


ANOTHER  MICHIGAN  MARKET 
RINGS  THE  BELL  ... 


.KKSOH 

^15% 


•  Jackson  is  one  of  Michigan’s  principal  industrial 
mariiets  .  .  .  sharing  fully  in  Michigan's  phenomenal 
industrial  activity.  Jackson  employment  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  15%,  compared  with  last  year.  The  Jackson 
Citizen  Patriot  .  .  .  with  28,626  circulation  .  .  .  gives 
you  complete  coverage  of  this  active,  responsive  market 
at  one-paper  cost.  See  that  Jackson  b  on  your  next 
advertising  list.  For  further  information,  ask  I.  A.  Klein. 
50  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York,  or  John  E.  Lula,  43S 
N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


BOOTH 
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Allison  Stone, 
Publisher,  Dies 
In  Providence 

Allison  Stone,  67,  who  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  since  1917  and  its  publisher 
since  1938,  died 
at  the  Hope 
Club,  P  r  o  V  i  - 
dence.  Sept.  11 
after  a  short  ill¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Stone 
was  born  in 
Providence  July 
17,  1873. 

He  attended 
t  h  e  Classical 
High  School  and 
Brown  Univers¬ 
ity,  from  where 

stone 

ated  in  1896  with 

a  Ph.B.  degree.  While  at  Brown  he 
was  a  member  of  Alpha  Phi  Fraternity 
and  in  his  senior  year  was  managing 
editor  of  the  class  yearbook. 

Upon  leaving  college  Mr.  Stone 
joined  the  mill  supply  firm  of  Brown 
Brothers,  Providence.  In  1901  he  be¬ 
came  the  general  purchasing  agent  of 
the  New  England  Cotton  Yarn  Com¬ 
pany.  His  headquarters  was  in  New 
Bedford  and  Taunton,  Mass. 

In  1912  Mr.  Stone  was  admitted  to 
partnership  in  the  Providence  invest¬ 
ment  house  of  C.  A.  Kilvert  &  Co. 
During  the  World  War  he  was  active 
in  Providence  in  the  sale  of  Liberty 
Bonds. 

On  Dec.  3,  1917,  he  joined  the  Prov¬ 
idence  Journal  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Journal,  the  Evening  Bulletin 
and  the  Providence  Sunday  Journal, 
in  a  business  capacity,  and  on  Feb.  2. 
1921,  he  was  made  business  manager. 


He  was  elected  to  the  company’s 
board  of  directors  on  Feb.  5,  1936,  and 
two  years  later — Feb.  3,  1938 — he  be¬ 
came  publisher. 

Under  his  business  management  the 
circulation  of  the  Journal  and  the 
Evening  Bulletin  grew  steadily  and 
the  company  moved  from  its  West¬ 
minster  street  site  to  the  present 
plant  on  Fountain  street. 

Mr.  Stone  was  a  member  of  the 
Agwam  Club  and  the  Turks  Head 
Club.  A  bachelor,  he  lived  for  many 
years  at  the  Hope  Club. 

TEXAS  DAILY  SOLD 

Sale  of  the  Broivnwood  (Tex.)  Bul¬ 
letin  to  C.  C.  Woodson,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Clebtirne  Tivies-Review, 
was  announced  Sept.  6  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  S.  McBoath.  who  bought  the 
daily  from  H.  F.  Mayes  in  October, 
1938.  The  sale  was  effective  as  of 
Sept.  1.  Woodson,  who  owns  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Bonham  Fav¬ 
orite.  al.so  formerly  published  dailies 
at  Palestine  and  (^ladewater. 

■ 

MARSHALL  BUYS  DAILY 

Red  Wing,  Minn.,  Sept.  9 — Albert 
Marshall,  Jr.,  Berlin,  Wis.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Red  Wing  (Minn.)  Daily 
Eagle,  it  has  been  announced  by  Aug¬ 
ust  H.  Olson,  vice-president  of  the 
Daily  Eagle  Publishing  Co.  Marshall 
has  published  the  Berlin  (Wis.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  for  the  last  five  years. 

TO  USE  500  PAPERS 

Approximately  500  newspapers  will 
be  used  this  fall  and  winter  by  Schen- 
ley  Distillers  Corp.  in  the  promotion 
of  Old  Quaker  straight  whisky,  ac- 
ctrding  to  S.  D.  Hess,  advertising 
manager.  The  campaign  which  gets 
under  way  later  this  month  will  stress 
American  travel  and  sports.  Weiss  & 
Geller,  Inc.,  New  York,  is  the  agency. 


/ 


■  lOth  Diitrict  Fxleial  Rr- 
Report.  4  weeks  end- 
“>I  Auguft  24.  1940  *1, 
1939. 


*  S.  Centue.  1940  vt.  1930. 

3.  k  4.  July  1940  everege  ve. 
July  1939  everege. 

S  Metionel  erul  Auto  CUeeifi- 
“ti«.  hn,  7  numthe  1940 
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4SUNDAfOKLA'^^ 


THEY  SCOFFED  AT  THE 
IDEA  OF  SUNDAY  PAPERS! 


Hack  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  Morrill  (loddard  had  an 
idea — he  would  publish  a  Sunday  newspaper!  Despite  the 
doubters,  he  proceeded  to  turn  the  “World”  office  into  a  turmoil. 
A  separate  staff  went  to  work  preparing  stirring  articles  about 
subjects  never  before  treated  in  newspapers  .  .  .  introducing  big, 
smashing  headlines  and  huge  halftones — the  things  the  skeptics 
said  just  weren’t  done !  The  tremendous  success  of  Sunday 
papers  soon  proved  the  soundness  of  Cioddard’s  idea. 


People  scoffed,  too,  back  in  1859  at  (ieorge  Huntington  Hart¬ 
ford’s  idea — proposing  to  set  up  a  neiv  kind  of  store!  Tea  was 
then  selling  at  $i  a  pound.  Hartford  set  up  a  tiny  store  in 
downtown  New  York,  eliminated  many  in-between  steps  in  tea 
distribution,  bought  in  boatload  lots  direct  from  the  Orient, 
and  sold  tea  for  jo  cents  a  pound!  Naturally  people  flocked  to 
the  store  that  gave  them  such  values,  and  their  patronage  inspired 
the  opening  of  another  store  .  .  .  and  another  .  .  .  until  today 
A&P  stores  are  familiar  to  millions  of  families  throughout  the 
country. 


.\s  the  number  of  stores  increased,  A5cP  wa-i  able  to  afford 
organizational  services  and  make  economies  that  individual 
stores  could  not  maintain — and  that  made  it  possible  for  A&P 
stores  to  sell  increasingly  better  goods  at  lower  prices.  Similarly, 
chain  clothing,  furniture,  drug  and  other  stores  have  grown 
by  popular  demand  and  have  consistently  cut  distribution  costs. 


When  people  buy  merchandise  in  chain  stores,  therefore,  they 
p.ay  for  quality  and  not  for  antiquated  and  unnecessary  handling 
and  other  distribution  charges.  Buying  in  chain  stores,  people 
can  enjoy  more  of  the  good  things  of  life.  As  their  living 
standard  rises,  the  business  tempo  of  their  community  improves 
and  ALL  business  benefits.  In  helping  m.ake  this  possible,  chain 
stores  join  hands  with  newspapers  and  .all  other  civic  institutions 
playing  leading  roles  in  the  building  of  better  and  more  prosper¬ 
ous  cities  and  towns. 


A&P  FOOD  STORES 


THE  DARY  OKLAHOMAN  •  OKLAHOMA  IHTY  TIMES 

THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Ths  Parmu-Stocrman  «  Mistlstok  Expwsi  *  WKY.  OiujiHOMA  City  KVOR. 

SniiNOS  *  KLZ.  Dbnvxii  fC/nder  AifUtated  «  RcmsscNTXo  by  ths  Kats  Activcv.  Ipk. 
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“Bugs”  Baer  Drops  “We”; 
Now  the  “I’s”  Have  It 


a  galley  proof  is  supplied  UFS  for  na¬ 
tional  distribution. 


will  run  from  Sept.  18-Oct.  6.  .  .  . 
Adele  Garrison,  who  last  month  ob- 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


Clashed  with  the  late  Arthur  Bris-  served  25  years  of  continuous  writing 
bane  over  who  should  carry  a  piece  of  p*  her  King  Features  Syndicate  serial 
copy  to  the  wires.  Brisbane  then  was  Marriage  Meddlers,  was  honored  by 
a  big  name;  Peg  was  an  office  boy  for  ^  group  of  New  York  newspaper 


International  News  Service. 

Was  “kicked  out  of  the  American 


women  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel 
Warwick  Sept.  6.  .  .  .  Marguerite  Ga- 


was  KICKCU  OUl  Ol  me  /\llieiican  rtetrnit  NomQ  t-onr>rfo,. 

A  WAG  once  said  that  the  only  writ-  In  1919  he  signed  with  the  Hearst  press  corps’’  abroad  during  the  war  „f  „  ^“TViic  r 

ers  who  should  use  the  editorial  newspapers.  He  joined  King  in  1930  because  a  letter  he  sent  to  Roy  How-  Your  Story”  which  is  be'  c  • 
“we”  are  editoi  ial  writers  and  people  and  has  been  doing  his  columns  for  aid.  Wcrld-Tclegram  editor,  revealing  dicated  bv  the  Detroit  News  in 

with  tape  worms,  that  organization  since.  “Bugs”  cur-  the  army  supply  situation,  which  was  stallments.  .  Robert  L.  Ripley  Vfs 

hnrl  nt  the  time  wnc  e.iiiaht  hv  the  ® 


But  that  didn't  rcntly  also  is  writing  articles  for  bad  at  the  time,  was  caught  by  the 
bother  Arthur  American  Weekly.  censor. 

“Bugs”  Baer,  For  diversion  “Bugs”  reads  every-  Is  a  six-footer,  46.  a  Roman  Cath- 


,a  ar  me  ume,  was  cau^m  oy  me  presented  to  Dartmouth 

University  a  gift  of  an  oriental  col¬ 
ls  a  six-footer,  46,  a  Roman  Cath-  lection  of  artistic  and  historic  value 


King  Features  thing  he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  espe-  olic  who  married  a  newspaper  woman  assembled  by  him  in  Ids  wide  travels 
Syndicate  col-  cially  newspapers,  from  where  many  in  1920,  Julia  Harpman,  former  ace  jn  search  of  material  for  his  “Believe 


umnist  -  humor 
Lst. 


of  his  ideas  come. 

With  Mrs.  Baer  and  the  two  little 


in  iy2U,  Julia  Marpman,  lormer  ace  jn  search  of  material  for  his  “Believe 
reporter  for  the  Nev  York  Daily  It  Or  Not”  feature.  .  .  .  Patricia  Mc- 
News.  Adam,  daughter  of  Charles  V. 


favorite  exercise  is  walking.  Since  sings  robust  chanteys  in  a  sharp  bari- 


Arfhur  "Bugs"  Baer 


®  ® Baers  (no  pun  intended)  he  makes  Plays  poker  and  usually  loses,  and  McAdam,  president.  McNaucht  Syn- 
f  '^th  ^st  home  in  uptown  Manhattan.  His  when  drinking  with  male  friends  he  dicate,  was  married  Aug.  31  at  Carmel, 
^0*^  vears  in  his  exercise  is  walking.  Since  sings  robust  chanteys  in  a  sharp  bari-  N.  Y.,  to  Charles  F.  McKeever,  Jr., 

.  the  doctor  told  him  to  lay  off  hand-  tone.  “A  hangover  never  fails  to  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Climb  m  na-  ^  circuit  of  Man-  i^ffHct  him  with  black  remorse.”  ■ 

LTlmt^nd  .  N.  Y.  Post,  Time 

,  DAVE  rMWHv  Z'riy  with  Afgue  Ovcr  Willkie 

Joseph  V.  Con-  V/ESTBROOK  PEGLER  S  contract  is  the  New  York  American  and  Amer-  Henry  R.  Luce,  publisher.  Time 


V  the  doctor  told  him  to  lay  off  hand- 

climb  to  na-  daily  makes  a  circuit  of  Man- 

tional  fame  as  a  jj^ttan  for  his  exercise 
humorist  and 


light  essayist.  Dorrlor 
Last  week,  however,  he  was  called  ° 
into  conference  with  Joseph  V.  Con-  V/ESTBROOK  PEGLER  S  contract  is 
nolly,  KFS  president  and  general  held  jointly  by  the  New  York 
manager,  and  Ward  Greene.  KFS  ex-  World -Telegram  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
ecutive  editor,  and  the  outcome  was  Neios,  “with  the 


that  “Bugs”  now  is  writing  his  col-  former  paying 
umns  in  the  first-person  "I.”  the  larger  share 

"Bugs"  Explains 

They  v.-ant  to  i^rsonalize  me  or 
something,  he  explained  when  asked 
about  it.  “I  went  in  ‘we’  and  came 
out  -I.-  I  didn't  have  any  trouble 
making  the  switch  from  ‘we’  to  ‘I.’  c  ^ 

In  other  words,  the  'Is'  have  it.''  £;J„Vposn  ” 
There's  another  more  practical  rea-  it  is  impiossi- 
son  for  the  switch,  according  to  KFS  ble  to  determine 
executives.  They  feel  “Bugs”  has  how  many  actual 
grown  into  a  national  figure,  some-  readers  he  has. 
thing  like  a  modern  Will  Rogers,  and  the  only  measur- 
they’re  going  to  promote  him  along  ing  rod  being  th 
those  lines.  4bp  114  npw.snan 


umnist  in  the 
Sept.  14  issue  of 
the  S  aturd  a  y 
Evening  Post. 

It  is  impiossi- 


lone.  “A  hangover  never  fails  to  Greenwich,  Conn, 
fifflict  him  with  black  remorse.”  ■ 

„  u-  ,  Q  •  N.  Y.  Post,  Time 

New  Biographical  Service  ^  * 

DAVE  A.  MURPHY,  formerly  with  AigUO  VJVer  Wlllkie 
the  New  York  American  and  Amer-  Henry  R.  Luce,  publisher.  Time 
ican  Press  Association,  announced  magazine,  took  issue  Sept.  10  with  the 
this  week  that  he  is  heading  a  new  New  York  Post  over  whether  Time 
department  at  Sarg-Taylor  Studios  had  called  Wendell  L.  Willkie  “just  a 
Syndicate,  New  York,  which  will  sup-  fat  Alf.”  Luce,  in  a  letter  published 
ply  pictures  and  prepared  obits  for  in  the  Post,  claimed  “Time  said  no 
libraries  of  metropolitan  newspapers  such  thing.  On  the  contrary.  Time 
throughout  the  country.  Known  as  did  say  that  Willkie  is  ‘obviously  the 
the  Industrial  Biographical  Depart-  hardest  hitting  extemporaneous  de¬ 
ment.  its  output  will  cover  leaders  in  bater  of  public  issues  whom  the 
American  industry  and  will  be  ser-  Republicans  have  had  since  Roose- 
viced  to  newspapers  free-of-charge  velt  I.’” 


for  the  first  year,  he  said.  The  article  in  Time,  rewritten  in 

the  Post,  and  attributed  to  the  news 
CPA's  Football  Schedule  magazine,  said:  “The  first  rumor  to 

CENTRAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION'S  around  was  that  Wendell  Willkie 
annual  football  coverage  for  client  super-hawker  who  had 


Westbrook  Pegler 


grown  imo  a  nauonai  ngure,  some-  readers  he  has.  - -  ' - - - - u .  ;  , ,  .  ,  T  —  j  sold  the  Renublican  convention  a  bill 

thing  like  a  modern  Will  Rogers,  and  the  only  measur-  newspapers  this  fall  includes  a  round-  sold  the  Kepumican  convention  a  b  u 

they’re  going  to  promote  him  along  ing  rod  being  the  total  circulation  of  “P  of  the  nation’s  football  camp^  a  t^  ^Sessbnaf  ranks  wi 

newspapers-Scripps-Howard  SXtf  thatraybl  wSlk"^^^^^ 

■^ey’re  also  giving  “Bugs”  more  papers  and  those  serviced  by  United  Sblll  sSdule  Jridpickt  J^ck  a  fatter,  louder  Alf  Landon.” 
latitude  m  his  comments  on  current  Feature  Syndicate— in  which  his  col-  scneauie,  griapicKs,  jacK  auotine  from  the  arti- 


events.  He’s  going  to  travel  more  umn  appears,  according  to  Alexander, 
about  the  country.  His  columns  are  That  total  is  around  6.500,000,  Alex- 


going  to  be  longer. 

Baer,  who  joined  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation  in  1919,  currently  writes  two 
daily  columns  seven  days  a  week — 


ander  writes.  aiviauais,  « 

Drows  $60,000  Annually 

But  Pegler  is  undoubtedly  one  of  Personals 
the  leading  individual  editorial  forces 


Sords’  cartoons,  and  complete  pic¬ 
ture  coverage  of  teams,  games  and  in¬ 
dividuals,  Courtland  C.  Smith,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  announced  this  week. 


The  Post,  in  quoting  from  the  arti¬ 
cle,  said:  “Another  loud  wail  over  the 
ineffectiveness  of  Wendell  L.  Willkie's 
Presidential  campaign  came  today 
from  one  of  his  formerly  most  ardent 
journalistic  supporters.” 

Luce,  in  answering  this  in  his  letter 


“Baering  Down  on  the  News,’’  about  in  the  country,  he  continues.  ‘  Under  HARMAN,  NEA  Service  ar-  to  the  Post,  said:  “You  state  Time  was 

100  words  which  services  over  the  his  contract  he  receives  a  salary  of  draws  the  western  adven-  a  Willkie  backer  and  you  imply  that 

•  '  “  —  -  -  -  ture  strip,  “Red  Ryder,”  is  heading  it  is  no  longer  sold  on  him.  Both  state- 


wires.  and  ‘‘One  Word  Led  to  An-  $40,000  a  year  and  to  this  is  added  a 


other,”  a  500-word  article  sent  to  percentage  of  the  proceeds  from  syn-  winter-time  studio  in  New  ments  are  totally  erroneous.  Time 

client  newspapers  via  mail.  dication.  At  present,  this  brings  his  spending  the  summer  out  never  was  and  is  not  now  a  Willkie 


client  newspapers  via  mail.  dication.  At  present,  this  brings  his 

He  discusses  the  fads,  whims  and  income  to  about  $60,000,”  the  author 
foibles  of  men  and  women  in  a  crisp,  states. 


pointed  manner,  pulling  no  punches. 
His  humor  is  fresh  and  sparkling  and 
he  writes  typical  Americanese. 

A  typical  bit  of  Bser  logic  sum¬ 
marizes  his  work; 

“I  don't  think  any’oody  is  smarter 


west.  .  .  .  Louis  Raemaekers,  famed  ‘backer.’  In  its  reports  and  estimates 
Dutch  cartoonist  who  has  been  draw-  of  Willkie,  before  the  Philadelphia 
ing  a  weekly  cartoon  for  the  New  convention  and  since.  Time  has 


Pegler  doesn  t  like  Walter  Wm^ell,  Herald  Tribune  Snydicate  since  found  much  to  commend  in  Mr.  Will- 

New  York  Daily  Mirror  and  King  ^is  arrival  in  America  several  weeks  kie.  .  .  .” 

Features  Syndic/^e  columnist,  and  is  syndicate  and  now  is  The  Post’s  answer  to  this  was  that 


particularly  proud  that  the  Broadway  ^  twice-weekly  cartoon  for  PM. 


The  Post’s  answer  to  this  was  that 
“Time  magazine,  having  no  editor- 


marizes  his  work;  columnist  has  already  told  friends  that  currently  is  preparing  an  exhibit  ial  page,  can  assert  that  it  has  taken 

“I  don't  think  any'iody  is  smarter  ‘  ^  ms  luneral  he  work  at  the  Holland  House,  no  stand  for  or  against  any  candi- 

than  the  average  man.  It’s  to  him  I  permitted  to  enter.  Rockefeller  Centre,  New  York,  which  date.” 

write.  I  have  been  accused  of  writ-  Alexander  points  out.  — — 

ing  over  the  heads  of  people.  If  that  The  article,  “He's  Against,”  which  I  ^  mm  mm  ^  m  ^  m  ^  H  I 


is  true  it  is  an  indictment  against  the  traces  Peg’s  climb  to  literary  fame 


grammar  school  system  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.” 

Started  on  Phila.  Ledger 

Baer  never  T.'ent  anv  further  than 


from  his  first  job  as  an  office  boy  for 
the  United  Press  in  Chicago,  also  re¬ 
veals  that  Pegler: 

“Once  and  once  only  committed 


Art 

Features 


SYNDICATE 


News 

Photos 


grammar  school.  He  started  to  work  eulogy,  on  the  death  of  Adolph  Ochs. 


early  in  life  to  help  his  family.  After 
years  of  tossing  about  looking  for  a 
career,  “Bugs”  started  newspapering 


who  made  the  New  York  Times  what 
it  is  today.” 

Smokes  innumerable  cigarettes 


KEEP  ON  TOP  OF  THE  NEWS 
WITH  BRESSLER  CARTOONS 
Write  or  Wire  Now  for  sample 
releases.  No  oblicalion. 

BRESSLER  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 
ITUO  Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


on  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  at  $2  a  while  doing  his  daily  column;  swears  — —  — — —  ... 

to  beat  the  band  while  forming  a  par-  _ FEATURES _ 

The  late  Adolph  Ochs,  who  was  ticularly  difficult  phrase;  stamps  up  mi  le  sense,  daily  column  of  homely  hn- 

pubiisher  of  the  New  York  Times  at  aud  down  when  he  loses  the  train  of  '.''“r.-  Bricht  spot 

I  •  1  .1  .1  •  ,  _  _  .1  *1.  j  A  •  Writp  for  siiTiiplp^.  Soiitnwwitprn 

nis  death,  then  owned  the  Ledger,  thought;  writes,  cuts  to  pieces,  re-  S.mdirate,  Box  977,  Albuquerque,  New  Mex- 

“Bugs’’  has  worked  for  only  four  men  writes,  cuts  to  pieces  again,  rewrites,  _ _ 

in  the  newspaper  publishing  world:  cuts  to  pieces  and  so  on”  in  writing  his  psy’CHOLOOY’.  Dr.  Crane's  “Case  Records.” 

Ochs  Mun<ipv  Piilifror  anrl  W  tj  columns  n.-iily  illustrated.  “6-in-l"  feature,  covering 

wens,  *viunse> .  ruiltzer  and  W.  R.  columns.  marriaee  problems,  children,  per- 

tiearst.  Takes  from  four  to  six  hours  to  tonality  improvement,  business  psycholoxy. 

tr-  „  T  j  .  e,  ..  «•*  u-  J  -1  •  Li  I  mental  hypiene.  every  week,  plus  mail  ser- 

from  the  Ledger  Bugs  went  to  vtrite  his  daily  seven  or  eight  hun-  vice.  Hopkins  s.vndieate.  Ine.,  Chicago,  Bell 

the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times,  where  dred  word  column.  Syndleate.  ine..  New  York. _ 

he  did  a  sports  cartoon  and  wrote  an  Column  always  is  checked  and  ed-  publishers,  editors,  advertising 

editorial  column  of  linVit-  croeoin,,  U..  T _ ^  t>  vir _ 1  rri_i _  MANAGERS! 


_ FE^'T^URES  (Cont;d) _ 

RELIGIorS.  “Our  I»reaeher  Sa.vs.“  a  7.S  word 
sermonctle  with  a  punch.  10  cts.  per  day. 
Be-rin  any  time,  quit  any  lime.  An  attractive 
mat  headinx.  Inlematlonal  Rellxioiis  Netrt 
Servlre,  1R3I  Sheldon  Rd,.  E.  Cleveland.  Ohio 

‘•sWeEV,  the  cab”  driver.”  He's 

original.  He’s  new.  He’s  different.  He 
meets  all  kinds  at  work  and  play  and  he  tells 
the  funny  thinirs  they  do.  No  blood  and 
thunder.  Good,  elean.  wholesome  humor  ol 
everyd.iy  life.  Ready  for  distribution.  Write 
for  samples.  .\.  J,  Lytle,  Box  2.17,  Akron, 
Ohio.  _ 


UAeords"  HARRISBURG  (PA.)  CORRESPONDENT 

offers  news  serrice  for  tra<1e  journals.  bu«i- 
n-aily  tllustral^  ness  papers  and  newspapers.  Photo  «ervi<»- 

love  and  marriaxe  problems,  children,  per-  „  ”  Kevstone  Xens  Rnrean  Box  788, 

sonaiity  improvemenL  business  psycholo^.  ’ 


he  did  a  sports  cartoon  and  wrote  an  Column  always  is  checked  and  ed-  publishers,  editors,  advertising  n.  y.  Newspapers,  and  many  oti 
editorial  column  of  light,  gossipy  na-  ited  by  Lee  B.  IVood,  World-Telegram  write  for  detail” 'o?^ou?  «if-supportinx  Go-  Hrve"rour"ihl«Sn.  made^^^^ 
ture.  Later  he  joined  the  New  York  executive  editor;  then  sent  by  wire  To-Church  paxe — outstanding  in  the  Oeid.  ra^h  Morgan 

,  ,1  _  .  ’  .  Reliclous  News  Serriee  NEWspie  I  UKts 


PREFERRED  BY 

N.  Newspapers,  and  many  others  tor  our 
spot  news  experience  and  pictorial  excellence- 


to  other  Scripps-Howard  papers  and  ;too  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York  City  Newark  Airport 
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1  71  Tl  interested  and  the  advertisements  hit 

rirSI  their  eyes.  A  good  many  of  the  let- 

-  — —  ters  specifically  mention  the  adver- 

AirOCtCiy  XxC(V@  tisements  and  some  of  the  boys  bring 

*  them  in  with  them  when  to  come  to 

CvMivvor)  Philadelphia  to  enlist.  I’m  convinced 

•3pUIl“Vi*  campaign  is  doing  a  swell  job 

Philadelphia  Officer  Sees  k  -  j  i  t 

The  first  ad  whicn  appeared  last 

Results  from  Last  week  ran  two  columns  by  1014  inches 

Week's  Copy  ^nd  was  titled:  “West  Point  of  the 

Air  is  now  ready  for  12,530  more 
Philadelphia.  Sept.  10 — An  over-  flying  cadets.’’  It  carried  a  picture  of 
whelming  response  to  the  U.  S.  Army  an  aviator  in  helmet  and  goggles  and 
5250,000  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  to  spur  recruiting  was  reported 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  today  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  Frederick  Schoenfeld, 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Philadelphia 
Recruiting  Station. 

“It  may  be  a  little  early  to  judge 
the  long-range  effects  of  the  news¬ 
paper  drive,’’  Colonel  Schoenfeld 
said,  “but  the  reaction  so  far,  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  rural  areas  where  the 
ads  have  appeared,  indicate  that  the 
campaign  will  go  over  with  a  bang.” 

The  drive  broke  Sept.  3,  following 
emergency  conferences  between 
.\rmy  officials  and  executives  of  N. 

W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
which  handles  the  account.  Colonel 
Schoenfeld,  who  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  leading  recruiting  officers 
in  the  country,  has  often  been  con¬ 
sulted  by  Ayer  executives  on  the 
most  effective  types  of  advertise¬ 
ments  to  be  used. 

Sunday  Papers 

Stressing  the  “earn  while  you 
learn”  theme,  the  advertisements 
have  been  running  principally  in 
Sunday  newspapers  in  cities  of  more 
than  200,000  population  and  in  dailies 
in  cities  of  less  than  200,000  popu¬ 
lation  where  a  sub-recruiting  station 
is  situated. 

The  campaign  was  designed  to  aug¬ 
ment  methods  previously  used  to 
bring  the  U.  S.  Army  up  to  its  full 
authorized  strength  of  375.000  men  by 
Jan.  1.  Judging  from  the  record  of 
the  Philadelphia  office,  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  complete  its  quota  by  Sept. 

30.  the  drive  should  go  over  the  top 
ahead  of  schedule. 

"We  are  more  than  pleased  with 
the  results  of  the  campaign  so  far,” 

Colonel  Schoenfeld  declared.  “The 
first  advertisements  were  built 
around  the  Air  Corps.  Only  a  few 
days  after  they  appeared,  we  re¬ 
ceived  hundreds  of  letters  from  young 
men  who  wanted  information  and 
tnany  came  in  to  sign  up.  Most  of 
the  letters  were  from  small  towns, 
indicating  that  the  applicants  had  not 
heard  about  opportunities  in  the 
Army  until  they  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments. 

"Of  eourso.  not  all  the  applicants 
can  qualify  for  the  Air  Corps,  but 
the  important  thing  is  that  they  are 


To  give  you  a  vundid  view  of  it¬ 
self,  thistelephone  tcearsa  trans¬ 
parent  dress.  Shown  cut  atvny, 
so  yon  can  see  still  more  detail, 
are  the  transmitter  {the  part 
you  talk  into)  and  the  receiver 
{the  part  with  which  you  listen). 


lo  Aiuurican.s,  teleplumiiig  is  seconil  nature. 
They  do  it  91,000,000  limes  a  clav.  To  tlieni. 
who  thus  comjuer  space  and  time,  telephones 
are  a  commonplace  —  lhe.se  familiar  instru¬ 
ments,  gateways  to  21,000,000  others  in  the 
homes  and  offices  of  this  land. 

jNIaking  Bell  telephones  so  well  that  you 
take  them  for  granted,  is  the  achievement  of 
Western  Electric  craftsmen.  It's  what  they  have 
learned  in  doing  that  job  for  58  years.  It's  the 
way  they  make  cable,  switchboards,  vacuum 
tubes,  all  the  43,000  designs  of  apparatus  for 
the  Bell  System.  The  excellence  of  their  work¬ 
manship  thus  plays  a  part  in  your  daily  life. 


I  on  it  never  guess  this 
one.  It  says  onr  tele¬ 
phone  has  2  Id  parts." 


Magazine  Reels 

with 

Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 


'And  think  hoic 
seldom  it  gets  out 
of  order: 


excel  all  other  paper 
feeds  in  performance 

Send  for  Booklet 

Walter  Scott  &  Co, 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


Western  Electric 


lone  sennee 
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Modern  four-magazine  Intertype  Mixer, 
with  four-magazine  side  unit . . .  one  of 
the  six  four-deck  Intertypes  installed  by 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


PHILADELPHIA 
EVENING  PUBLIC  LEDGER 
INSTALLS  SIX  INTERTYPES 


» 


A  few  months  ago  it  was  announced  in  these  pages  that  the  Evening 
Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia,  had  installed  a  dress  of  Intertype  Regal 
news  type.  This  week  we  have  the  privilege  of  announcing  another  im¬ 
portant  installation  of  Intertype  equipment  made  by  this  progressive 
paper .  .  .  SIX  four-deck  Intertypes,  with  the  latest  auxiliary  equipment 


Two  4-magazine  Model  G  Mixers  with  4-magazine  side  units 
Two  4-magazine  Model  G  Mixers  (without  side  units) 

One  4-magazine  Model  F  Mixer  with  2-magazine  side  unit 
One  4-magazine  Model  F  Mixer  with  4-magazine  side  unit 

Each  machine  is  equipped  with  the  Automatic  Quadding  and 
Centering  Device,  Six-Pocket  Disk,  and  Mohr  Intertype  Saw. 


The  1940  trend  is  to  four-deck  Intertypes,  as  current  announcements  in 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  clearly  indicate.  The  reasons  will  be  found  in  ex¬ 
clusive  Intertype  features  which  are  not  obtainable  on  other  machines. 
Investigate!  Write  to  Intertype,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Step  ahead  with  INTERTYPE 


er 


Molding  Mats  with  Direct  Pressure 
Will  Improve  Stereotype  Plates 

Cleveland  Executive  Believes  Better  Printing  Will  Result — 
Says  Roller  Impression  Acts  Too  Quickly, 

Slighting  Solid  Tones 

By  GEORGE  H.  FULLER 


Brown  Appointed 


Sttrcotyp*  SuparintwRdaiit,  Cl«v«laiid  Prats 


Named  Mechanical  Chief  of 

S  P|a|AC  Minneapolis  Star  Journal 

W.  C.  Brown,  veteran  mechanical 

etter  Printing  Will  Result—  executive,  has  been  ap^mted  me- 
.  ^  chanical  supermtendent  of  the  Mmue- 

3  Quickly,  apolis  Star  Jour¬ 

nal. 

He  had  been 
foreman  of  the 
A 1  c  o  Gravure 

I  ■  -  ,  plant  in  Kansas 

City  for  12  years 

i  u  j  i  imtil  that  branch 
!W  style  would  have  to  be  deter- 

med  as  far  as  plate  accuracy  is  con- 

Mr.  Brown  has 

The  idea  of  this  system  is  to  get  a  been  engaged  in 


MANY  OF  THE  variations  in  the  new  style  would  have  to  be  deter-  closed  sev- 

printing  surface  of  a  plate  are  con-  mined,  as  far  as  plate  accuracy  is  con-  months  ago. 

sidered  to  come  from  the  present-day  cemed.  has 

mats,  even  though  they  are  a  great  xhe  idea  of  this  system  is  to  get  a  been  engaged  in 

deal  better  than  they  were  some  years  truer  reproduction  of  the  original  the  mechanical 

ago.  Most  of  this  variation  comes  form  without  the  expense  and  time  of  production  of 
from  distortion  of  the  mat  in  the  roll-  inserting  original  zincs  in  stereotype  newspapers  for  a 

ing  process  from  the  mat  roller.  Re-  plates  which  is  coming  more  or  less  total  of  36  years. 


- - - - - - - -  ........  ....... — newspapers  lor  a  w  Brnwn 

ing  process  from  the  mat  roller.  Re-  plates  which  is  coming  more  or  less  total  of  36  years. 

gardless  of  how  a  form  is  inolded  or  into  general  use.  Also,  most  news-  He  apprenticed  at  the  Chicago  Ex- 
with  what  blanket  combmation,  there  papers  have  trouble  printing  smooth,  aminary  later  worked  as  a  pressman 
is  still  a  certain  amount  of  stretch  to  solid  blacks,  and  when  solid  blacks  at  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  sub- 
the  mat.  In  rolling  solids  and  certain  are  in  halftones,  contrast  is  lost  due  se^uently  held  foremanships  or  ex¬ 
halftones  the  impression  or  pressure  to  gray  printing.  With  a  smoother  ecutive  positions  at  the  following 
is  applied  so  quick,  even  on  the  slow-  and  truer  printing  surface  it  would  newspapers:  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
est  of  mat  rollers,  that  it  is  impossi-  give  the  pressman  a  better  chance  to  Oklahoman,  Cleveland  Press,  Denver 
ble  for  the  mat  fully  to  retain  the  im-  turn  out  a  well-printed  newspaper,  post,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib- 


is  applied  so  quick,  even  on  the  slow¬ 
est  of  mat  rollers,  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  mat  fully  to  retain  the  im¬ 


pression  of  a  solid,  therefore  it  comes  if  this  system  does  eliminate  most  of  ^ne  and  the  Kansas  City  Star,  from 
back  slightly.  If  the  pressure  of  the  the  printing  surface  variations  that  which  he  went  to  Alco  Gravure, 
mat  roller  could  be  stopped  on  a  solid  are  caused  by  the  newspaper  mat  of  Foremen  of  the  Star  Journal  me- 
and  held  for  a  second,  then  the  mat  today,  then  a  harder  press  packing  chanical  departments  are:  Fred  Curie, 
would  have  a  chance  to  set  itself  could  be  used  and  this  naturally  would  composing  room;  Joe  Hopf,  stereotyp- 
and  stay  the  way  it  was  molded.  give  sharper  print  and  reproductions,  ing;  Dave  Curriden,  engraving,  and 

Direct  Pressure  Reeominended  Some  offices  have  the  engraver  shoot  Walter  Carney,  pressroom. 

To  try  to  eliminate  these  defects  in  straight  black  and  white  halftones,  Mr.  Brown  succeeds  H.  L.  Foster 
the  mat,  it  seems  that  direct  pressure  others  want  color  or  lots  of  tone  who  joined  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 


and  stay  the  way  it  was  molded. 

Direct  Pressure  Recommended 


give  sharper  print  and  reproductions. 
Some  offices  have  the  engraver  shoot 


To  try  to  eliminate  these  defects  in  straight  black  and  white  halftones, 
the  mat,  it  seems  that  direct  pressure  others  want  color  or  lots  of  tone 

with  heat  is  the  answer,  that  is,  with  value,  but  in  either  case  the  system 
the  present  day  direct  pressure  presses  would  be  a  benefit, 
with  heat  it  should  be  possible  to  In  many  cities,  newspapers  would 
make  a  much  more  uniform  mat  and  be  able  to  increase  their  advertising 


with  heat  it  should  be  possible  to  In  many  cities,  newspapers  would 
make  a  much  more  uniform  mat  and  be  able  to  increase  their  advertising 
still  get  enough  shrinkage  so  as  not  linage  if  a  better  job  of  newspaper 
to  change  the  size  of  newsprint  rolls  printing  was  done. 

If  the  direct  pressure  press  of  today 

had  been  buUt  at  the  time  the  old  W  T  Pvj#A  DAlSrAf 
Birotodruck  came  out,  direct  pressure  Vi  rlllC  KvIllCl 
would  be  more  universally  used  for  Willard  C.  Price,  77,  a  veteran  of 
daily  newspapers.  The  present  day  the  newspaper  composing  room,  has 


Using  Recordak 


be  able  to  increase  their  advertising  The  Inquirer  is  the  first  Philadel- 
linage  if  a  better  job  of  newspaper  phia  newspaper  to  adopt  the  micro¬ 
printing  was  done.  photography  method  for  preserving  its 

files.  The  Recordak  is  almost  auto- 
UU  r  Pfif  A  Pplif  AC  matic  in  action.  The  copies  of  the  In- 

riliv  Rvlllv#  quirer  to  be  photographed  are  fed  in 

Willard  C.  Price,  77,  a  veteran  of  one  page  at  a  time,  much  as  sheets  are 


fed  into  a  cylinder  press  or  mimeo¬ 
graph.  The  microfilm  has  the  durable 
qualities  of  permanent  record  paper 
and  is  renewable. 


mat  rollers  average  about  20  seconds  retired  after  43  years  as  a  Buffalo  graph.  The  microfilm  has  the  durable 
to  mold  a  form.  If  a  direct  pressure  Evening  News  operator,  ending  a  ca-  qualities  of  permanent  record  papei 
press  with  heat  was  used  and  a  form  reer  of  61  years  in  printing.  and  is  renewable, 

stayed  under  the  pressure  for  30  sec- 
onds,  there  should  be  enough  heat  go 
through  to  set  the  mat  and  yet  allow 
it  to  have  the  normal  shrinkage.  In 
other  words,  the  pressure  of  the  mat 
roller  takes  place  on  a  line  and  on  any 
spot  of  a  form  or  solid  the  pressure 
is  on  only  a  fraction  of  a  second, 
while  with  direct  pressure  the  form  is 
under  the  presure  for  as  many  seconds 
as  desired  and  gives  the  mat  a  chance 
to  stay  put.  This  should  also  improve 
the  printing  surface  of  solids  and  half¬ 
tones  even  if  only  using  the  regular 
newspaper  dry  mat.  Using  a  better 
grade  mat  similar  to  high  grade  com¬ 
mercial  mats  which  have  a  coating 
and  can  only  be  used  with  direct 
pressure,  the  printing  surface  would 
be  still  more  improved.  Also  the 
coated  mats  have  a  better  affinity  for 
stereotype  metal  than  just  the  plain 
newspaper  mat,  also  have  less  dis¬ 
tortion,  and  this  should  then  make  a 
better  plate.  These  mats  at  present 
cost  about  25  cents  each  but  in  quan¬ 
tity  should  be  much  lower.  With  this  Standing,  left  to  right:  William  Madden,  Worcester  Telegram-Gaiette;  Glen  S.  Magoon, 
system  the  mats  would  be  cast  as  Fitchburg  Sentinel;  Ernest  Gifford,  New  Bedford  Standard  Times;  Howard  Dunsing, 
always  in  the  autoplates,  but  whether  Brockton  Enterprise.  Seated,  left  to  right;  Jack  Branick,  Hartford  Times,  and  John 
there  is  enough  difference  between  the  Bullman,  Worcester  Telegram-Gazette.  These  men  are  officers  and  clinic  leaders  of 
old  style  autoplate  shaver  and  the  New  England  Mechanical  Conference. 


there  is  enough  difference  between  the 
old  style  autoplate  shaver  and  the 


N.  E.  Conference 
Set  for  0(1. 19-21 

Second  Annual  Mechanical 
Meeting  Will  Be  Held 
in  Boston 

The  second  annual  New  England 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday, 
Oct.  19-21. 

The  program  committee  under  the 
leadership  of  Bemie  F.  Garrity,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Hartford 
Times,  has  arranged  a  program  topped 
off  by  three  speakers  for  the  Sunday 
afternoon  session. 

John  M.  Masterson  of  the  J.  M. 
Huber  Company  will  talk  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Velo  ink  and  give  a 
few  highlights  on  the  producing  of 
PM,  having  worked  with  the  produc¬ 
ers  of  this  new  newspaper  during  its 
experimental  stage.  Walter  Patterson 
of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  will  speak  on  the  “Progress  Made 
on  Determining  Ease  of  Visibility  of 
Various  Type  Faces.”  The  final  talk 
of  the  afternoon  will  be  given  by  L 
Tomberg,  vice-president  and  sales 
manager  of  the  Wood  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation,  who  has  selected 
as  his  subject,  “Technology  and 
Craftsmanship  in  the  Newspaper 
Plant.” 

Clinics  are  to  be  held  Sunday  mom- 
ins  at  9:30  o’clock.  Each  chairman 
will  have  three  or  four  key  men  on 
the  platform  and  as  each  question  is 
presented  he  will  call  on  one  of  these 
men  to  answer  it.  Questions  will  then 
be  discussed  from  the  floor. 

The  banquet  will  be  held  Sunday 
at  1  o’clock  in  the  main  dining  room 
of  the  hotel. 

Officers,  directors  and  members  of 
the  program  committee  will  meet  Sun¬ 
day  evening  to  prepare  the  digested 
reports  and  connecting  questions  to 
be  presented  at  Monday’s  session. 
The  conference  will  adjourn  Monday 
at  noon  and  if  an  afternoon  session  is 
necessary  it  will  be  very  short. 

Following  are  the  men  who  will  act 
as  chairmen  of  the  clinics: 

Composing  Room:  William  Madden, 
Worcester  Telegram-Gazette. 

Stereotype:  Ernest  Gifford,  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times. 

Photoengraving:  Burt  B.  Mader, 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Press  Room:  Harry  E.  Zerbe,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 

Tubular  Press  and  Stereoty^je:  Glen 
S.  Magoon.  Fitchburg  Sentinel. 

Russell  Stapleton  of  the  Advertisers’ 
Engraving  Company  of  Providence 
will  give  a  short  talk  on  the  fluores¬ 
cent  dropout  system  at  the  photoen¬ 
gravers’  clinic. 

The  full  program  committee  is  as 
follows:  B.  F.  Garrity,  chairman; 
Richard  M.  Fitzgerald,  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram-Gazette;  Herbert  T.  Stanger, 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  John  J. 
Mahoney,  Hr^lyoke  Transcript;  Glen 
S.  Magoon,  Fitchburg  Sentinel;  C.  A. 
Staley,  New  Haven  Register;  Howard 
Dunsing,  Brockton  Enterprise;  F.  M. 
Britton,  Nashua  Telegraph. 
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Illinois  Group 
Plans  Conference 


Mechanical  Experts  Will  Meet 
In  Springfield, 

September  28-30 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference 
,  p  1  will  be  held  at  the  Leland  Hotel, 

Springfield,  Sept.  28-30,  according  to 
tentative  program  plans  announced 
ury  rates,  jhig  vveek  by  President  Harold  Mintun, 
y  0-02  Decatur  Herald  &  Review.  Registra- 
ddle-sized  tion  will  take  place  Saturday  after¬ 
results  in  noon,  with  the  evening  devoted  to  a 
frequency  general  get-together.  The  conference 
will  be  called  to  order  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing. 

The  complete  program  follows: 
Saturday  Kveninc:  Get-Tom-ther  and  .So¬ 
cial  Session.  Members  will  be  gnesls  of  the 
State  Register  and  the  State  Journal. 

Sunday  Morning:  10:00  A.  M..  V.  Y. 
Dallman,  editor.  State  Kegister:  “Welcome 
from  Local  Publishers.” 

A.  \V.  Shipton.  publisher.  Journal:  "What 
the  Publisher  Expects  from  the  Mechanical 
Ilepartment.”  James  Fitzgibbons,  E.  G.  Uyan 
&  Co.,  “Offset  Newspapers.” 

Sunday  .\pternoon:  Departmental  Meet¬ 
ings,  Composing  Room:  W.  J.  Baldwin,  Peoria 
Star,  chairman. 

Press  and  Stereo* Yne  Rismi:  E.  I..  Bailey. 
Alton  Telgraph,  chairman. 

Machinists:  Harrv  Pottle,  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union,  chairman. 

Photo-Engravers:  E.  J.  .-\ndrews,  Decatur 
Hcrald  Ret'ine.  chairman. 

Banquet,  7:00  P.  M.,  Dining  Room.  Mr. 
Jack  Thompson,  the  Monomelt  Co.,  will  lead 
the  entertainment. 

Monday  Morning.  9:30  o’clock.  John  .-Mien. 
Linotype  .Veter,  “Mo<lern  Newspapers.” 

E.  j.  Andrews,  Decatur  Uer.ald-Review. 
“Engraving  Explained  in  Common  I,anguage.” 
A  film  showing  of  the  engraving  process  with 
running  discussion. 

Monday  Afterniion.  I:.t0  o’clock.  Reports 
of  group  meetings  ainl  <liscus>inn.  Election  of 
officers. 


Committee  of  Six  Named  by  ANPA 
To  Formulate  Research  Program 


A.  H.  Burns  of  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Appointed  Chair 
Man — Group  Asks  Member  Papers 
For  Study  Topics 

A  LONG-DISCUSSED  project  of  the 
Mechanical  Department  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation — adoption  of  a  program  of 
research — came  a  step  nearer  realiza- 


ize  the  equipment  of  some  of  the  great 
engineering  colleges,  and  perhaps  some 
of  the  studies  can  be  made  in  indivi¬ 
dual  newspaper  plants.  The  work  may 
provide  topics  for  future  mechanical 
conferences.” 

Suggestions  for  research  studies 
from  member  ANPA  newspapers  are 
being  received  by  W.  E.  Wines,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  mechanical  department. 


Printing  Color 
From  Zinc  Plates 


Cited  by  Safety  Council  in  ster 

For  Big  Reduction  obtaina 

The  Toledo  Blade  was  included  on  j*! 

the  Honor  Roll  1939  among  the 
.  large  units  of  the  printing  and  pub- 
J  lishing  industry  for  the  re- 

I  ductions  in  injury  rates  from  1937  to 
y  1939 — 89%  for  frequency  and  63%  for  " 

A.  M.  Burns  severity — it  was  announced  recently  ~  ^rr 

by  the  National  Safety  Council.  75-line 

The  printing  and  publishing  indus- 
Hew-  represented  by  49  units,  working 

burgh-Beacon  (N-  and  44  308  000  man-hours  during  the  year,  t^n  C( 

chairman  of  the  ANPA  Mechanical  j^ad  a  frequency  rate  of  6.27  and  0.50  general 
Committee,  of  a  research  committee  of  severity,  as  compared  with  a  rat-  niade 
SIX  which  will  formulate  a  research  ■  gg  frequency  among  all  serves 

program  which  it  is  expected  will  re-  industries  and  severity  rate  of  1.42  for  "iits  tl 
suit  m  better  newspaper  production.  industry  as  a  whole.  The  printing  ^henei 
Chairman  of  the  committee  is  A.  H.  and  publishing  industry  ranked  third  “Jf 
Bums,  mechanical  superintendent  of  in  frequency  and  fourth  in  severity  The  sti 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Serv-  among  30  major  industries  last  year.  Picture 
ing  with  him  are  J.  W.  Park,  mechan-  in  1938,  the  industry  was  12th  in  fre- 
ical  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  quency  and  second  in  severity. 

of  Ae  Hearsf  Ss^aii^^  The  Toledo  Blade,  with  405  employes  ^^e  alv 

Yea^r,  mechanical  superintendent  of  working  2,719^000  man-hours  last  year 
Indianapolis  Star;  and  Leon  Link,  had  a  total  of  4  disabling  mjur.es  all 
mechanical  superintendent,  Cleveland  ^  temporary  na  ^iqoq  ^  white 

Plain  Dealer.  frequency  rate  was  1.47  for  1939  ^  f^^^nish 

_  .  .  compared  with  5.05  m  1938  and  13.84  p,,*- 

This  committee  has  sent  out  to  1937.  The  Blade’s  severity  rate  was  . 

members  of  the  ANPA  a  request  for  03  ^g  07  in  1938  and 

suggestions  on  processes  and  materials  jj  ^03-^  cui 

used  in  the  production  of  newspapers  ,  „  ,  ,  «  .,  j  *he  etc 

that  in  their  opinion  will  lend  them-  ^The  National  Safety  Council  records  the  zin 
selves  to  or  require  research.  "how  that  printmg  and  publishing  curved 

.  ,  ,  ,,  ,  ,,  .  companies  averaged  much  better  than  tvoers 

It  is  hoped  that  this  activity  will  averages  for  all  industries,  with  section 

result  m  the  improvement  of  n^spa-  ^j^e  printing  industry’s  frequency  rate  collect 
per  printing  and  me  elimination  of  (jg^ri  40%  from  1938.  The  severity 
some  of  the  troublesome  problems  however,  rose  36%,  as  compared 

that  now  beset  the  pri^uction  men  in  ^  general  reduction  of  10%.  The 

newspapers,  Mr.  Keefe  said.  reports  from  nine  states  show  that 

Discussing  the  work  of  the  com-  55%  of  the  compensable  injuries  oc- 
mittee,  Mr.  Bums  said  that  it  is  yet  curred  when  employes  were  handling 
too  early  for  any  definite  program  to  objects  and  working  around  machin- 
be  formulated.  ery. 

“It  is  a  matter  that  has  been  dis-  Printing  and  publishing  establish- 
cussed  for  a  good  many  years,”  he  ments  have  made  reductions  of  60% 
said.  “When  definite  research  proj-  in  frequency  and  63%  in  severity 
ects  are  decided  upon  we  hope  to  util-  since  1928.  Small  establishments 


re  The  Curie  Manufacturing  Company, 
a  Inc.,  of  San  Francisco,  manufacturers 
is  of  the  Curie  Slug  Corrector,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  Fred  W.  Konkel  has 
joined  the  selling  staff  of  their  organi¬ 
zation.  Mr.  Konkel  has  over  30  years’ 
experience  in  the  printing  industrj’, 
former  mechanical  having  worked  as  stereotyper,  web. 
superintendent  of  the  Akroti  Beacon  platen,  cylinder  pressman,  job  and  ad 
Journal,  this  week  moved  his  family  compositor,  and  Linotype  operator.  As 
to  Detroit  where  he  has  been  assigned  representative  of  the  Ludlow  Typo- 
to  the  Free  Press.  Previous  to  his  graph  Company  for  over  ten  years, 
transfer  Woodard  had  celebrated  his  Mr.  Konkel  has  many  friends  in  the 
25th  anniversary  as  a  member  of  the  printing  industry  on  the  Pacific 
Beacon  Journal.  Coast. 


FOR  SEPTEMBER  14,  1940 
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jsfi  CONTINUOUS  IMPROVEMENT 

OF  MODERN  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 


Never  satisfied  with  the  best  of  present-day  accomplishments,  Hoe  pursues  a  con¬ 
tinuous  policy  of  mechanical  improvement  and  is  always  striving  to  develop  new' 
methods  that  will  contribute  help  to  the  newspaper  publisher  in  the  solution  of 
his  problems.  The  general  objectives  of  this  policy  are  focused  on  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  reduced  waste  and  improved  presswork  quality.  A  few  of  the  past  results 
of  this  policy  .  .  .  improvements  pioneered  by  Hoe  .  .  .  are  illustrated  at  the  left. 
Added  to  other  advanced  features  of  Hoe  design  and  high  quality  standards  of 
construaion,  they  explain  the  excellent  performance  of  present-day  Hoe  Equip¬ 
ment  and  are  responsible  for  Hoe’s  reputation  as  the  leader  of  mechanical  progress. 
Whether  you  order  new'  press  equipment  today  ...  or  a  year  from  today  .  .  .  you 
can  rely  on  this  Hoe  policy  of  continuous  improvement  to  assure  you  the  last  word 
in  modern  design  and  the  finest  available  newspaper  press  equipment. 


The  original  anti-friction  hearing  newspaper  press 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Offices:  910  East  138th  St.  {At  East  River)  New  York,  N.  Y. 
BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  BIRMINGHAM 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Syracuse  Post-Standard  Occupies 
New,  Modernized  Buiiding 


New,  Six-Unit  Hoe  Press  installed — 3,000  Persons  Visit 
Plant  at  Dedication  Aug.  1 6— Fluorescent 
Lighting  Used 


MORE  THAN  3,000  persons  paraded 
through  the  new  building  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard  when 
the  morning  newspaper’s  doors  were 
thrown  open  for  the  first  time  to  the 
public,  Aug.  16. 

The  formal  opening  was  the  climax 
of  a  week  of  special  activity  featuring 
the  publication  of  a  special  edition, 
“Tomorrow,”  through  which  the  Post- 
Standard  rededicated  itself  to  the 
future  of  its  community.  For  four 
hours  Aug.  16,  the  public  shuffled 
through  the  building,  watching  the 
newspaper’s  personnel  and  equipment 
operating  at  full  speed. 

Elarlier  in  the  week  final  touches 
were  put  to  the  building,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Syracuse  Journal, 
which  ceased  publication  in  July, 
1939.  It  is  located  at  Montgomery  and 
E.  Fayette  Streets  near  the  heart  of 
downtown  Syracuse. 

The  exterior  of  the  two-story  build¬ 
ing  is  finished  off  with  a  terra-cotta 
facing  of  buff  and  light  brown  trim. 

'The  business  office,  circulation,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  auditing  departments. 


ating  at  full  speed  and  without  strain 
or  jerking.  Around  the  press  is  an 
all-steel  non-slip  floor.  The  machine 
also  boasts  two  super-production  dou¬ 
ble  former  folders  and  ink  pumps. 

The  printing  units  are  equipped  with 
the  Hoe  patented  pump  system  of  ink 
distribution,  one  pump  for  each  cyl¬ 
inder  plate  by  which  ink  is  pumped 
from  a  central  supply  tank  to  the  ink 
distribution  cylinder. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  York,  performed 
a  speedy  job  in  shipping  the  all-steel 
press  in  units  from  its  plant  to  Syra¬ 
cuse  in  nine  days.  Three  huge  trucks 
were  used.  The  largest  press  unit  was 
carried  on  a  special  14-wheel  trailer. 
The  18-ton  imits  arrived  in  April 
and  were  soon  placed  in  use.  The 
Hoe  company  regards  the  Syracuse  in¬ 
stallation  as  a  speed  record.  The 
order  for  the  equipment  was  not 
placed  until  the  first  of  this  year,  and 
maniifacture,  shipment  and  installa¬ 
tion  was  complete  in  a  period  of  four 
months. 

Three  conveyors  carry  the  papers 
into  the  mailing  room  which  is  next 


New  six-unit,  four-color  Hoe  press  installed  In  new  Syracuse  Post-Standard  plant. 


New,  modernized  home  of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard. 


the  pressroom  and  mailing  room  oc¬ 
cupy  the  first  floor  of  the  building. 
The  business,  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  offices  fan  out  from  an  ellipti- 
•cal  lobby  decorated  with  photographic 
murals  showing  familiar  scenes  in  up¬ 
state  New  York. 

The  lobby  has  fluorescent  lighting, 
a  floor  of  Tennessee  marble  and  the 
sidewalls  are  paneled  in  Brazilian 
rosewood,  also  used  along  the  stairway 
from  the  lobby  to  the  secbnd  floor.  A 
counter  for  the  acoustically  treated 
business  office,  with  its  complete  new 
office  equipment,  is  provided  in  the 
Jobby. 

A  feature  of  the  new  building  is  the 
new  six-unit  super-production  arched- 
type  press  built  for  the  Post-Stand¬ 
ard  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Press  power  is  supplied  by  two  mo¬ 
tors  of  150-horsepower  each,  with  a 
control  panel  for  each  of  the  press 
drives.  More  than  2,500  feet  of  wire 
carry  the  power  to  all  parts  of  the 
machine.  All  electrical  equipment 
was  furnished  by  Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc.,  of  Milwaukee,  and  the  General 
Electric  Company  of  Schenectady. 

The  entire  press  can  be  stopped  in 
from  seven  to  10  seconds  when  oper- 


to  the  pressroom.  The  mailing  room 
has  14  new  steel  tables  and  three  Ger- 
rard  wire-tying  machines.  A  covered 
truck  platform  carries  provision  for 
loading  nine  trucks  at  once  from  three 
doors. 

The  classified  and  display  adver¬ 
tising  departments  occupy  one  large 
room,  except  for  classified  telephone 
solicitors  who  have  a  soundproof 
glass-enclosed  office  of  their  own. 
There  is  also  an  enclosed  conference 
room. 

Entrance  to  a  new  Otis  elevator, 
which  can  be  operated  automatically, 
is  located  in  the  lobby. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  news 
departments,  editorial  department, 
photography  department,  the  suite  of 
the  publisher,  Jerome  D.  Bamum, 
library,  telephone  switchboard  and  the 
composing  room  and  stereotype  de¬ 
partment. 

Most  of  the  space  allotted  to  news 
is  taken  up  by  the  city  news  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  copy  desk.  Separated 
from  this  group  only  by  glass  partitions 
are  the  women’s  and  society  news  de¬ 
partments,  sports  department,  art  de¬ 
partment,  library,  photography  de¬ 
partment  with  three  dark  rooms  and 


the  office  of  Horace  P.  Bull,  managing 
editor. 

Off  in  one  comer  is  a  glass  enclosed, 
soundproof  room  containing  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  news  teletypes.  Three  other 
teletsrpes  bringing  in  news  from  Post- 
Standard  biu-eaus  outside  Onondaga 
county  are  stationed  behind  the  desk 
of  the  state  editor. 

The  desk,  really  a  series  of  separate 
desks,  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  “U.” 
Reading  from  right  to  left  are  the  city 
editor,  assistant  city  editor,  state  edi¬ 
tor,  assistant  state  editor,  telegraph 
editor  and  down  the  far  side  of  the 
desk  are  the  copy  readers.  The  man 
in  the  slot  sits  on  the  inside  of  the 
“U”  with  the  penumatic  tubes,  in- 
installed  by  the  Lamson  Company,  at 
his  elbow. 

The  mechanical  departments,  de¬ 
signed  by  Arthur  J.  Gordon,  business 
manager,  James  N.  Johnson,  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman  and  Paul  O’Connor, 
stereotype  foreman,  occupy  the  east 
half  of  the  second  floor.  The  compos¬ 
ing  room  is  68  feet  by  86  feet  and  has 
both  overhead  and  side  sun  lighting. 

In  this  room  are  24  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  with  new  electrically-heated 
metal  pots.  Two  Monotosrpe  machines 
occupy  a  small  compartment  off  the 
south  end  of  the  room.  On  the  east 
side  is  the  glass-enclosed  proofread¬ 
ers’  room  and  just  off  the  composing 
room  is  the  locker  and  rest  room  for 
men,  with  a  fountain  in  the  center 
where  12  men  may  wash  at  a  time. 

A  feature  of  the  composing  and 
stereotyping  room  is  a  wood  block 
floor.  In  addition  to  daylight  and 


ceiling  lamps,  Westinghouse  fluor¬ 
escent  lighting  has  been  installed  over 
each  machine,  over  the  makeup  forms 
and  ad  alley. 

The  stereotyping  department  ad¬ 
joins  the  composing  room  on  the 
south  and  southeast.  This  depart¬ 
ment  boasts  a  new  seven-ton  metal 
pot  with  immersed  gas  burners,  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  O.  M.  Kemp  Manu- 
factiu-ing  Company  of  Baltimore.  There 
are  also  two  new  Pony  Autoplates 
with  vacuum  backs,  supplied  bj'  the 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

A  plate  conveyor,  which  carries 
metal  plates  from  the  stereotyping 
room  to  the  pressroom  below,  was 
installed  by  the  Jampol  Company  of 
New  York.  It  is  75  feet  long  and 
holds  25  plates  at  a  time.  There  is 
an  automatic  stop  which  operates 
when  a  plate  reaches  the  pressroom 
The  same  conveyor,  reversed,  retmns 
used  plates  to  the  stereotyping  room. 

Also  in  the  stereotyping  room  are  a 
flat  plate-shaving  machine,  a  jigsaw 
and  a  new  flat  casting  box,  water- 
cooled,  for  full-page  work,  which  came 
from  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  There  is  also  a 
flat  router  and  a  curved  router,  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  screen  to  catch  flying 
chips  of  metal. 

At  the  southwest  corner  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  is  the  suite  of  Mr.  Bamum, 
including  his  private  office,  outer  office 
and  a  conference  room.  Next  along 
the  west  side  is  the  editorial  writers' 
office. 

In  the  basement  are  the  boilers. 

(Continued  on  page  35) 


A  corner  of  the  composing  room,  where  24  typesetting  machines  are  located. 


Ia  UaSiiA  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  done  field  work 

ASSlynCU  10  Plolliv  for  them  in  the  middle  west,  and 

Tore  Hellstrom,  former  special  rep-  served  in  the  Swedish  Arny  last  fall, 
resentative  for  Linotype  in  Norway, 

Finland,  Holland,  Estonia  and  Den- 

mark,  and  engaged  in  various  branches  rh3n(|0f  PAQA  \j70 
of  the  industry  for  some  years  prior  “  * 

to  that  in  Europe,  has  been  named  On  Monday,  Sept.  2,  the  Tucumcari 
and  a  dress  of  8  point  Regal,  18  point  assistant  to  William  H.  Palmer,  Lino-  (N.  M.)  Daily  News  changed  from  a 
Vogue  Extra  Bold,  and  24  point  Vogue  type  representative  in  Maine  and  parts  five-column,  sixteen-inch  page  to  a 
Extra  Bold  Condensed.  James  H.  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  New  six-column,  eighteen-inch  page;  col- 
Quillen  is  the  publisher  and  Cletus  Hampshire.  Hellstrom  has  also  taken  umn  width  remains  twelve  ems.  V. 

a  course  in  the  Linotype  headquarters  Earl  Grau  is  publisher. 


Beginning  Sept.  1,  the  Johnson  City 
CwMsnflf  DrAfiraitl  (Tenn.)  Times  changed  from  a  semi- 

LA|JGIIUJ  ■  IUI|IQIII  weekly  to  a  daily.  Included  in  the 

new  equipment  purchased  for  the 
Will  Hold  Short  Courses  for  Shop  change  were  two  Model  C  Intertypes, 
Foremen  in  Coming 
Year 

A  program  of  expanded  activity  for 

the  Southwestern  Vocational  School  Walton  the  foreman  of  this  paper, 
for  Printers  was  adopted  at  a  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee  in  Dallas 
late  in  July,  it  is  announced  by  R.  W. 

Jackson  of  the  Steck  Company,  Aus-  I 
Mr. 


tin,  Tex.,  school  president, 
son  succeeds  J.  L.  Greer  of  Denison 
who  declined  re-election  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  printers  and  publishers 
who  sponsor  operation  of  the  school 
for  the  printing  industry  in  the  South¬ 
western  States. 

“In  addition  to  the  apprenticeship 
training  that  is  being  offered  in  ma-  ' 
chine  and  hand  composition,  the  school 
is  planning  a  program  of  short  courses 
or  clinics  for  shop  foremen,”  Mr. 
Jackson  said.  “These  clinics  will  be 
arranged  at  convenient  times  and  will 
last  not  over  two  weeks  and  will  give 
to  each  shop  foreman  the  opportvmity 
to  bring  back  to  his  plant  a  fresh  and 
lively  style  of  typography.” 

Other  officers  elected  are:  B.  N. 
Honea,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
vice-president,  and  Alfonso  Johnson, 
Dallas,  secretary-treasurer.  Direc¬ 
tors  are:  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Honea,  J. 
H.  Cassidy,  The  Egan  Company,  Dal¬ 
las;  A.  E.  Clarkson,  Houston  Post; 
Wm.  C.  Clegg,  The  Clegg  Company, 
San  Antonio;  Ted  Dealey,  Dallas 
News;  E.  K.  Gaylord,  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  Oklahoma  City;  Louis  Gold¬ 
berg,  Austin  Statesman;  J.  L.  Greer, 
Denison;  Frank  W.  May  born.  Temple 
Telegram;  Bruner  R.  Penniman, 
Johnston  Ptg.  &  Adv.  Co.,  Dallas;  R. 
W.  Moreland,  Clarke  &  Courts,  Hous¬ 
ton;  Sam.  P.  Harben,  Harben-Spotts 
Company,  Dallas;  Bryan  Snyder,  Jr., 
Johnston  Ptg.  &  Ady.  Co.,  Dallas;  Jack 
H.  O’Brien,  Texas  Farm  and  Ranch 
Publishing  Co.,  Dallas. 

The  executive  committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  officers  and  Ted  Dealey, 
J.  H.  Cassidy,  Jack  O’Brien  and  Bryan 
Snyder,  Jr. 


ting  and  spacing,  and  the  casting  of  sluglinesi 
are  simple  operations.  The  selection  of  type  | 
faces  and  pointsizes  is  limited  only  by  the 
Ludlow  typeface  matrix  fonts  in  the  cabinets. 
Yet  the  time  required  for  setting,  spacing  and 
making  up  the  completed  form  is  less  than  that 
necessary  with  single  types. 

•  With  Ludlow  equipment,  the  modern  com¬ 

posing  room  has  adequate  composition  facili¬ 
ties  always  ready  for  use  when  needed.  Lud¬ 
low  composition  is  economical  because  it  is 
one-cost  composition,  in  which  type-casting 
and  distribution  are  both  included  in  produc¬ 
tive  time.  j 

•  Your  plant  needs  Ludlow  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  today's  advertisers.  With  it  you 
will  find,  like  hundreds  of  others,  that  you 
can  produce  more  resultful  typography  with! 
greater  efficiency.  Full  information  will  be 
sent  you  gladly  upon  request. 


Because  no  newspaper  composing  room  can 
predict  its  type  requirements  for  tomorrow's 
ads,  it  must  be  prepared  for  the  unpredictable. 

•  With  a  Ludlow  machine  on  the  floor  and 
fonts  of  Ludlow  matrices  in  the  cases,  the  com¬ 
posing  room  is  always  ready  to  meet  the  un¬ 
predictable  quantity  demands  of  future  copy, 
and  to  handle  them  efficiently  and  rapidly 
without  delay  and  without  having  first  to  buy 
or  cast  even  a  single  piece  of  type. 

•  This  freedom  from  worry  about  type  sup¬ 
ply,  the  provision  of  new,  sharp,  and  unworn 
sluglines  for  every  ad,  and  the  facility  of  hold¬ 
ing  any  ads  standing  without  depleting  type 
supply,  place  the  Ludlow-equipped  compos¬ 
ing  room  in  the  best  position  to  produce  effec¬ 
tive,  sales-compelling  display  composition. 

•  With  hot  metal  in  the  crucible,  the  Ludlow 
stands  ready  to  meet  any  demand.  Composi¬ 
tion  is  produced  direct  from  copy.  Matrix  set- 


Tentative  plans  of  the  Plainfield 
(N.  J.)  Courier-News  company  to 
erect  a  new  plant  at  East  Second  and 
Church  Streets,  that  city,  have  been 
tevealed  there.  Erection  of  the  new  ^ 
building  is  contemplated  within  a 
year,  depending  on  the  war  and  tax  i 
situations,  it  was  explained  by  Chaun- 
cey  F.  Stout,  company  treasurer. 


Pictures 
Reflect  Quality 
of  Certified 
Reproduction 

^EEP,  sharp  molding,  with 
the  sensitive  surface  of  the 
Certified  Mat  brings  maximum 
clarity  in  the  reproduction  of 
halftone  illustrations. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 


^  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  C 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue  ♦  Chicago,  Illinois 


Set  in  membofs  oi  the  ludlow  Tompo  family 
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RESEARCH  PROGRAM 


A  MUCH-DISCUSSED  project  of  the  ANl’A 
Mechanical  Department  conies  closer  to  frui¬ 
tion  this  week  with  the  appointment  by  Chair¬ 
man  B.  F.  Keefe  of  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Com¬ 
mittee  of  a  sub-committee  on  research  headed  by 
A.  H.  Burns,  mechanical  sujierintendent  of  the 
AVir  York  Herald  Tribune.  Serving  with  Mr. 
Burns  are  J.  W.  Park  of  Chicago  Tribune,  J. 
Burke,  (iannett  Newspapers,  J.  J.  Shea.  Hearst 
Newspajiers,  F.  L.  Yeager.  Indianapolis  Sfar. 
l.,eon  Link,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Under  ]»res- 
sure  from  two  sides,  both  the  publisher  and  the 
advertisers,  the  mechanical  dejiartments  of  new.s- 
pajiers  have  performed  a  great  work  in  imjirov- 


ing  the  apja-aranc-e  of  the  press  product,  but  it  is 
still  not  up  to  the  standard  they  wish  to  .see. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  inferior  newspafier 
printing.  Some  of  them  have  to  do  with  costs, 
some  of  them  are  due  to  u.se  of  anti(|uated  ma¬ 
chinery.  .some  of  them  to  the  fact  that  lK*cau.se 
of  the  pressure  of  daily  production  scarcely  any 
newspa|H“r  mechanical  exjierts  have  the  time  or 
the  eiiuipinent  to  conduct  re.search  studies  in  an 
attein|>t  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  that  con¬ 
front  them. 

riic  call  for  research  is  not  new.  and  it  has 
frequently  been  made  in  the.se  pages  and  on  the 
H<K)r  of  the  .\NPA  and  other  mechanical  confer¬ 


ences.  However,  appointment  of  the  present 
committee  is  the  first  concrete  step  to  1h‘  taken. 

Plans  call  for  submi.ssion  of  suggestions  for  re¬ 
search  studies  from  .VNP.V  members.  Phe.se  will 
U'  reviewed  by  the  committee  and  a  .selection 
of  pnK-e.sst*s  or  materials  made.  Some  of  the 
problems  may  1h*  referred  to  individual  new.spa- 
j/crs  for  study,  others,  t)f  a  more  complex  nature, 
may  go  to  .some  of  the  great  technical  .schools, 
such  as  Ma.s.sachu.setts  Institute  of  Technology'. 

Naturally,  it  is  not  to  lie  expecte<l  that  results 
will  Ik*  immediate,  but  the  program  has  Ihcii 
undertaken,  it  is  in  giMxl  hands,  and  in  time  should 
prove  highly  iK-neficial  to  the  industry  as  a  whole. 


SNPA  Conference 
In  Birmingham 


Oregon  Daily  Has  New  Home 


Eastern  Mechanical  Executives  to 


Meet  at  Tutwiler  Hotel 


Sept.  16-17 


The  fourth  annual  SNPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  (Eastern  Divi¬ 
sion)  will  be  held  at  the  Tutwiler 
Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Sept.  16-17. 

The  territory  included  in  this  con¬ 
ference  is  states  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River:  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia. 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia. 

Attendance  is  not  limited  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  SNPA  and  mechanical  men 
in  the  Eastern  Division.  The  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  hopes  that  many  me¬ 
chanical  executives  from  the  Western 
Division  will  attend.  The  territory 
comprises  the  states  of  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

Fred  Connell,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  is  general  chairman  of  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

W.  A.  Cams,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and 
Age-Herald,  is  in  charge  of  local  ar¬ 
rangements. 

The  executive  committee  for  1940 
includes  I.  J.  Gardner,  Chattanooga, 
(Tenn.)  Times,  T.  C.  McLemore. 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Press-Register,  and 
Henry  M.  Duke,  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
News  and  Courier  &  Post. 

Topic  leaders  are:  Composing — C. 
Frank  Mann,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal  and  Times;  Stereotype — 
J.  S.  Black,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune; 
Engraving — J.  W.  Calmback,  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News  and  Age-Herald; 
Press— George  A.  Rosengren,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  ban¬ 
quet  to  be  held  at  the  Tutwiler  Hotel 
on  the  evening  of  Monday,  Sept.  16. 
and  which  is  being  given  by  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  supply  representatives  com¬ 
plimentary  to  delegates  and  guests, 
consists  of  the  following: 

John  L.  Davis,  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  chairman. 

J.  M.  Fant,  Imperial  Type  Metal  Co., 
Atlanta. 

Russell  H.  Greene,  Howard  Flint 
Ink  Co.,  New  Orleans. 

R.  E.  Steel,  American  Type  Foun¬ 
ders,  Chattanooga. 

C.  S.  Reilly,  Goss  Printing  Press 
Co.,  Chicago. 

The  western  division  mechanical 
conference  for  1941  will  be  held  Feb. 
17-18  at  Hotel  Texas  in  Fort  Worth. 
A.  I.  Lundberg,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
is  chairman  of  local  arrangements. 


Exterior  view  of  new  Bend  Bulletin  plant. 


AT  A  GALA  housewarming,  attended 
by  newspapermen  and  others  from 
every  part  of  the  state,  the  Bend 
(Ore.)  Bulletin,  founded  in  1903  and  a 
daily  since  1016,  formally  opened  its 
new  brick  building  at  738  Wall  street 
recently. 

The  Bulletin  plant,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  newspaper  structures  in  the 
state,  is  also  designed  for  utmost  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  ample  provision  has  been 
made  for  expansion  in  every  depart¬ 
ment. 

Fluorescent  Lighting 

Its  brick  front  extends  for  50  feet 
and  it  extends  for  a  full  half  block 
tj  a  paved  alley.  All  offices  are  fin¬ 
ished  in  knotty  pine,  and  .such  modern 
appliances  as  Venetian  blinds,  light¬ 
ing  by  fluorescent  tubes,  new  type  sky¬ 
lights,  desks  and  furnishings. 

Arrangements  of  office  and  desk 
space  has  been  made  with  an  eye  to 
efficiency  also.  The  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  staff  occupies  the  north  side,  to 
which  a  separate  entrance  leads.  A 
carrier  system  takes  copy  direct  to 
the  machines,  while  a  door  gives  con¬ 
venient  access  also.  Advertising  offices 
are  on  the  south  side,  with  an  opening 
into  the  shop. 

Has  Offset  Press 

The  “line”  system  is  used  in  the 
shop  also.  Adjacent  to  the  offices  is  a 
bank  of  three  typesetting  machines, 
two  Linotypes  and  one  Intertype. 
Foundation  for  an  additional  machine 
has  also  been  laid.  The  make-up  alley 
is  flanked  by  a  Ludlow  machine,  saw, 
type  cases  and  stones.  The  Goss  Comet 
press  completes  the  equipment  on  the 
north  side  of  the  shop. 

The  job  shop,  on  the  south  side,  in¬ 
cludes  a  Kelly  automatic  press,  a 
Kluge  automatic  press,  a  high  speed 
offset  press.  Challenge  paper  drill. 
Diamond  power  cutter,  addressograph, 
and  other  material. 


Beginning  its  existence  in  a  log 
cabin  in  1903,  the  Bulletin  now  is  in 
its  eighth  building,  each  larger  than 
its  predecessor.  Manager  and  editor 
is  Robert  W.  Sawyer,  who  has  been 
with  the  paper  for  27  years.  During 
this  time  he  has  served  his  state  as 
a  member  of  the  highway  commission, 
Capitol  reconstruction  commission,  and 
in  many  other  ways.  Henry  N.  Fow¬ 
ler,  associate  editor,  has  been  with 
the  company  since  1916.  while  eight 
others  have  served  more  than  ten 
years. 

Frank  H.  Logan,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  joined  the  staff  in  1926. 

The  construction  work  of  the  build¬ 
ing  was  under  the  direction  of  Fred 
N.  Van  Matre,  local  contractor. 

Housewarming  Broadcast 
Housewarming  festivities  on  “open¬ 
ing  night”  began  with  a  broadcast 
over  the  paper’s  radio  station  KBND, 
at  7:30.  A  recorded  greeting  was  sent 
by  Governor  Charles  A.  Sprague,  and 
others  who  appeared  on  the  program 
included  Mayor  Fred  S.  Simpson; 
Judge  C.  L.  Allen;  George  H.  Baer, 
president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce; 
Ross  Mackay,  publishers’  representa¬ 
tive,  Portland;  Frank  H.  Bartholomew, 
vice-president  of  the  United  Press; 
Jack  Gale,  Portland  manager.  United 
Press;  Giles  French,  president  of  the 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Herb  Grey,  Medford  Mail 
Tribune;  Harry  Schenk,  manager  of 
the  O.  N.  P.  A.;  Ronald  G.  Callvert, 
Portland  Oregonian,  editorial  writer; 
and  Eric  W.  Allen,  dean  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon  school  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

During  the  evening  more  than  4.000 
interested  citizens  of  Bend  called  to 
inspect  the  new  plant  and  scores  of 
huge  bouquets,  gifts  of  friends,  were 
crammed  into  every  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 


Chicago  To  Mark 
"Printing  Week" 

City-wide  Celebration  Planned 
For  Sept.  29-Oct.  5— Dinner 
At  Stevens  Hotel 

Chicago,  central  city  of  U.  S.  print¬ 
ing  industry,  will  celebrate  the  500th 
anniversary  of  the  invention  of  print¬ 
ing  with  a  city-wide  “Printing  Week.  ’ 
Sept.  29-Oct.  5,  it  was  announced 
following  a  meeting  of  co-operating 
organizations.  The  week  will  be  set 
aside  by  proclamation  of  the  city's 
mayor  and  will  be  highlighted  by  an 
anniversary  dinner  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  1. 

More  than  1,500  persons  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  attend  the  dinner  at  which 
a  series  of  three-minute  talks  by 
leaders  in  Chicago  business,  profes¬ 
sional  and  religious  life,  and  a  play 
dramatizing  the  life  of  Johann  Guten¬ 
berg  and  his  invention  of  printing  will 
be  featured.  Other  events  of  the  week 
will  include  “open  houses”  in  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  and  printing  plants. 

Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  director  of 
typography  for  Ludlow  Typograph 
Company,  has  been  named  general 
chairman  of  the  Chicago  observance, 
sponsored  by  local  newspapers,  print¬ 
ing  craft  unions  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  allied  with  printing.  Working 
with  Mr.  McMurtrie  is  an  executive 
committee  composed  of  George  Mc- 
Kiernan,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Graphic  Arts  Federation;  E.  R.  Richer, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Federated 
Advertising  Club;  Bodine  Southworth. 
president  of  Chicago  Society  of  Typo¬ 
graphic  Arts;  Frank  G.  Hochegger. 
president  of  Lithographers’  Club  of 
Chicago;  Thomas  Canty,  president  of 
Chicago  Typographical  Union  No.  16; 
Joseph  J.  Seppi,  president  of  Chicago 
Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  3; 
Frank  J.  Schreiber,  secretary  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Photo-Engravers  Association; 
and  Jack  Hagen,  president  of  Chicago 
Club  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen. 

Adds  11  Intertypes 

The  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  installed  11 
more  Intertypes.  All  of  the  new  ma¬ 
chines  are  streamlined  Model  F  Mix¬ 
ers,  and  all  are  equipped  with  the 
automatic  quadding  and  centering  de¬ 
vice,  including  one  specially  equipped 
with  the  Intertype  low-slug  attach¬ 
ment. 

New  Head  Type 

The  Frederick  (Md.)  News  recently 
adopted  new  Bodoni  headline  type 
and  Century  Bold  for  the  banks.  .^■ 
new  Linotype  has  been  installed. 


PRINTING  PRESS 
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NEWyORK 
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Federal  at  26th 
Chicago,  Illinois 


A  view  of  the  Syracuse  Posf-Standard  editorial  room. 


PAC  will  resume  its  series  of  clinics 
on  varied  advertising  subjects.  The 
topic  for  this  meeting  will  be  “Con¬ 
sumer  Relations.”  The  speakers  will 
be  Dr.  Kenneth  Dameron  of  Ohio 
continued  from  page  32  State  University  and  director  of  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Consumer  Relations  in  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Ephraim  Freedman, 
director  of  Macy’s  Bureau  of 
Standards. 


Syracuse  Daily 
In  New  Plant 


electrical  control  devices,  storeroom 
for  paper  with  an  area  of  6,600  square 
feet,  and  a  vault,  22  feet  by  32  feet, 
for  storage  of  bound  copies  of  the 
Post-Standard.  The  underfeed  for 
the  press  is  also  in  the  basement.  An 
ink  tank  with  a  capacity  of  1,800 
(gallons  is  nearby. 

Some  space  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  building  is  being  made  into  club- 
rooms  for  use  of  women  employes. 

In  all.  the  use  of  light  colors,  elimi¬ 
nation  of  a  multiplicity  of  rooms  and 
creating  more  open  space  and  by  im¬ 
proving  ventilation  through  a  forced 
air  system  w^iich  makes  rooms  cool, 
comfortable  and  airy  without  detri¬ 
mental  drafts,  conforms  with  the  new 
theories  of  newspaper  architecture. 
Use  of  impervious  floor  materials  and 
other  features  tend  to  produce  a  sani¬ 
tary  interior  condition. 

As  now  arranged,  there  is  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  expansion  at  some  future 
time  without  structural  change  of  the 
building,  which  can  be  extended  to 
the  east  at  any  time.  This  space  is 
now  occupied  by  paved  parking  areas 


New  Scott  Installed 


The  Nem  York  Herald  Tribune  re¬ 
cently  completed  installation  of  a  new 
Scott  four-unit  straight-line  octuple 
press.  Installation  of  the  new  press 
was  started  Aug.  1. 


THK  construction  of  Mercury  rollers,  and  their 
perfect  balance,  assures  performance  free  of 
vibration  at  all  speeds.  Result:  Uniform  distributijn 
and  finer  printing  quality.  Moreover,  these  rollers 
are  of  just  the  right  consistency  to  assure  long  life 
combined  with  superior  service.  Because  this  pro¬ 
duct  is  always  reliable,  always  of  uniformly  high 
quality,  it  will  save  you  many  hours  of  press  time. 
Mercury  rollers  have  been  produced  under  the 
most  scientific  conditions  in  our  modern  labora¬ 
tories — to  conform  with  the  rigid  specifications  of 
pressroom  exec  utives  in  the  nation’s  leading  plants. 
They  have  been  constantly  improved  to  keep  pac  e 
with  the  increasingly  severe  demands  of  modern 
high  speed  presses.  They  are  the  last  word  in 
durability,  efficiency  and  economy.  They  are  per¬ 
fectly  concentric,  highly  resistant  to  mars  and 
blemishes  and  have  superb  affinity  for  ink. 


YOUR 


On  the  evening  of  Sept.  16.  at  the 
General  Printing  Ink  Corporation  Gal- 
lene.s.  100  Sixth  .Avenue,  New  York. 
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Simple,  Efiident  Method  of  Mounling 
Electrotypes  Told  by  Stereo  Foreman 

Metal  Block  System  United  as  Weil  as  Pin-Blocks  of 
Cold,  Rolled  Steel . . .  Phonograph 
Needles  Used 

ly  R.  A.  McNITT 

Foreman,  Stcrootyping  and  Fretsroom,  Southbridg*  (Mast.)  Evening  News 

JUST  ONE  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  that  tween  them  on  the  shaver.  This  pre¬ 
confronts  the  stereotyper  is  the  vents  the  six  point  material  from 
mounting  of  electros.  Unfortunately  falling  on  its  side  and  shaving  at  an 
the  electrotypers  have  not  yet  reached  angle.  Before  taking  the  last  shave 
complete  agreement  as  to  the  best  of  .001  of  an  inch  we  stamped  the 
thickness  for  their  product.  While  height  in  thousands  with  the  proper 
average  .105  of  an  inch,  some  of  them  steel  punches  near  the  center  of  every 
—notably  little  soap  cuts— measure  12  em  block.  After  taking  the  last  t  I  “De-qtjitic-inv” 

most  of  them  send  out  plates  that  shave  we  cut  them  to  exactly  12  x  12.  LCQlOH  LCQOGTS  press  stereotypii 

about  .120.  Advertising  for  a  leading  12  x  2414  and  12  x  37  ems,  and  at  the  Commanders  of  the  two  American  Legion  (ji^ect  printing  w 
brand  of  cigarettes  comes  in  the  form  same  time  cut  the  six  point  spacing  Posts  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  are  both  members  i^tallation 

of  a  special  hard  metal  shell  cast  that  material  to  1  column,  2  column  and  of  the  Globe-Times  staff.  Shown  above,  ,  nir 

measures  approximately  .113  of  an  3  coliunn  lengths.  they  are  (left)  Frank  R.  Collie  of  the  dis-  „  »  „  j  :  t :  _  „ 

_ _ _ , _ _ ^ ,  To  prove  the  practicability  of  this  P'«y  advertising  staff.  Commander  of  Post 

H  I  '  system  let  us  take  two  examples  that  379.  and  Frank  J.  Brown  compositor.  Com-  are  ^ong 

k  A  1  are  found  frequently. 

I  -  7  !  A  three  column  eight  inch  electro  «  Commander  was  L.  Wannamacher  of 

_ _ 1: _ L  ,  _  .105  inch ^ick  with  a  one  inch  space  _ ”  **  ' _  perintendent  of 

ll^.^c.Aiij  jj  I  ^  ^  eaerssigna-  ^  made  more  efficient  by  the  the  SaJem  (Ore.) 

U  Sh«.v«d  ,  ii  ^  uire.  ’  .  ,  .  * ,  •  ,  .  i  r* _ ja-i  t _ i 


retain  their  sharpness  for  a  long  time; 
no  need  to  grind  them — they  are  easily 
and  cheaply  replaced;  flexibility — ^the 
size  of  the  block  permits  secure  posi- 
tionment  of  small  and  odd  shaped 
cuts. 

However,  before  drilling  holes  check 
the  size  of  the  needles  as  different 
brands  may  vary  in  diameter  and 
length. 

Coast  Executive 
Is  "Handy  Man" 

Frank  Perry  of  Salem,  Ore., 

Built  Air-Cooling  Device 
For  Newspaper  Plant 

“De-static-ing”  of  a  newspaper 
press,  stereotyping  of  85  screen  cuts, 
direct  printing  with  120  screen  plates 


pi 


Frank  Perry 


I  me  •  u  I  li.  •  , -  the  display  staff.  mecnanical  su-  ■  -w 

_ _ 1: _ L  ,  , _ ,  105  inch  thick  with  a  one  inch  space  _ _  perintendent  of  AuHHi 

j  I  ^  ®  eaerssigna-  ^  made  more  efficient  by  the  the  SaJem  (Ore.) 

8  /z'r;'  J  I  L17  One  method  of  mounting  this  would  “s®.  pin-blocks  which  we  Capitol  Joun^ 

1  ^  I  U  ^®  1°  ®®®1  ®  ^®®®  enough  for  the  denned.  t  i  j  n  j  ,  i  vears  aeo  a  “kid  JR 

_ ^ _ J  -ILI  entire  plate,  shave  one  side,  mount,  ^hey  are  pieces  of  cold  rolled  steel  y®^s  ago  a  kid  ^ 

!  cut  with  small  nails,  shave  to  .918  '"®h  thick  (one  ^®  M 

it  1  SQuare  ud  the  nlate  and  base  and  P^®®)  desired  length  and  the  dif-  P^ant  where  he  - 

f  1  then  jig  out  the  IrUse  Sn  of  for  use  wi^U.e  differ-  as  F,.el  P.,„ 

'  course,  the  compositor  is  goine  to  ®"t  type  of  plates.  (The  machme  devil,  Mr 

7  rr/-/  /  /  V  ‘  1  n  I  swear  because  the  mortise  isn’t  “abso-  is  somewhat  simplified  if  the  Perry  has  won  wide  recognition  for 

/  ff  lutelv”  souare  and  straight  blocks  are  made  inch — picas —  the  clear  printmg  and  reproduction  of 

///  5.ct.«iiY  »tu..  /// /  y  q  are  a  st  aigni.  wide.)  his  newspaper.  His  “handy  man”  pro- 

I  ' !  I !  I !  I !  I !  I !  I !  I H !  I !  I\  Wock  system  of  convenient  lengths  for  clivities  have  won  him  the  friendship 

'[  ■  ~  ^  ‘ mounting  this  becomes  a  simple  prob-  u,ggg  blocks  are  either  2  inches  or  and  ardent  admiration  of  other  de- 

/  !  ^®7}  ®.^  ”*"®  32  X  12  eni  blocks  2  inch  pin-blocks  are  partments  of  the  paper  as  well. 

V  '  !  I  !  I ! ,  !  1 1 1 !  ' !  I !  n  !  and  SIX  1  column  slugs  shav^  to  the  more  easily  fitted  into  the  12  em  unit  Now  in  his  late  thirties,  Mr.  Perry 

-  I !  I  !  I !  I !  H  !  I !  I  j  !  I ! J  ^  sam®  h®ight  as  the  blocks  (or  three  block  system,  but  the  V4  inch  size  has  has  worked  out  a  method  of  using 

12  X  37  em  blocks) ;  four  picas  of  spe-  pig^^Y  pf  yggg  aim  120-screen  cuts  in  direct  printing 

inch.  Note  that  all  these  measures  cial”  slugs  one  inch  long  to  support  ^tgr  having  the  blocks  milled  or  which  has  proved  successful.  His 

are  approximate,  i.e.,  the  better  ones  the  border  next  to  the  signature;  and  ground  down  to  the  heights  that  you  friends  say  he  was  the  first  man  on 

vary  within  a  tolerance  of  about  .002  of  3  column  .813  slugs  to  space  out  to  pggjj  ^be  thickness  and  length  Ihe  Coast  to  stereotype  85-screen  cuts, 
an  inch  with  no  particular  reason  ex-  size.  This  method  provides  a  true  prefer  the  next  step  is  to  secure  and  that  the  Capital  Journal  was  the 
cept  for  the  inaccuracy  of  the  shaver  square  for  the  signature  and  takes  ^  diameter  of  169  inch  h^^at  far  western  newspaper  to  print 

or  finishing  method.  .001  of  an  a^ut  one-tenth  as  much  time  as  the  attach  a  stop  to  it  so  that  it  will  a  perfumed  advertisement.  The  fra- 

inch  plus  or  minus  probably  will  not  other  method.  On  one  column  one  ^  exactly  .535  of  an  inch  grant  copy  appeared  three  years  ago. 

make  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  inch  soap  cuts  such  as  illustration  B,  j^^jgg  jjj  ^j^g  For  hot-weather  cooling  of  the 

final  result,  but  for  the  best  appear-  the  stereotypers  simply  send  up  to  the  «  bich  block  Ihirchase  two  or  three  newspaper  building  he  constructed  an 
ance  the  limit  should  be  less,  say  .0005  composing  room  sufficient  slugs  of  the  jjackaees  of  steel  ohonoBra;  h  needles  air-washing  unit.  In  this  he  utilized 


plus  or  minus.  correct  height  to  mount  it  and  the  a  revolving  cylinder  operated  by  a 

"Mangral"  Efoefros  compositor  cuts  them  to  tit.  project  from  .027  to  .032  of  an  small  electric  motor  to  wash  air  by  a 

Beside  the  more  or  less  standard  Con  Be  Us»d  Agofn  jneh  above  the  top  of  the  block.  These  continuous  flow  of  water  through  a 

heights,  there  are  a  number  of  “mon-  With  a  little  care,  these  blocks  and  needles  are  made  of  high  grade  tool  fiber  composition.  A  Salem  machine 
grel”  electros,  hard  shell  cast  stereos  slugs  can  be  used  a  number  of  times,  steel  and  will  punch  into  anything  shop  has  contracted  to  build  the  cool- 

and  copper  plated  shell  cuts  that  Providing  the  cast  is  fairly  solid  they  up  to  hardened  tool  steel.  They  are  i*^g  system  for  commercial  sale, 

measure  anywhere  from  j093  to  .125.  will  compress  only  about  .001  of  an  held  to  a  surprisingly  close  tolerance  Pressroom  static  has  been  controlled 
The  moimting  of  these  various  inch  the  first  two  or  three  times  under  — .0005  in  diameter  and  .005  in  length —  by  Mr.  Perry  by  using  a  de-staticer 

electros  is  a  time-consuming  task.  In  the  mat-roller.  After  that  they  will  sufficiently  close  for  this  particular  consisting  of  a  copper  wire,  insulated 


our  plant  it  has  frequently  jammed  stand  up  for  a  considerable  period  purpose. 


at  both  ends,  across  the  web. 


the  department  on  a  busy  day.  The  of  time  without  further  compression.  Three  of  these  blocks  are  placed  as  unit  of  the  press  is  connected  with  a 
answer  to  this  was  the  extension  of  However,  they  should  be  checked  at  far  apart  as  possible  underneath  the  single  outlet  which  is  grounded  away 
the  shell  cast  system  of  plate  moimt-  regular  intervals  and  when  they  have  cut.  The  cut  is  then  placed  in  the  from  the  press.  Web  breaks  have 
ing  which  we  had  adopted  a  few  years  compressed  more  than  the  tolerance  desired  position  before  rolling  the  mat  been  reduced  from  as  many  as  eight  to 
previously.  At  that  time  we  had  decided  upon,  shave  them  down  to  and  after  being  planed  down  will  not  10  a  week  to  less  than  once  a  month, 
made  a  number  of  12  em,  24V4  em  and  the  next  size  smaller  or  to  base  for  move  more  than  .002  of  an  inch  in  any  The  idea  has  been  applied  to  two 


37  em  by  12  em  solid  type  metal  blocks  flat  casts. 


to  supplement  the  Ludlow  slugs  for 
mounting  shell  casts  of  art. 

We  decided  to  prepare  four  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  of  blocking  and  spacing  ma¬ 
terial  .856,  .813,  .806  and  a  few  .797. 
With  these  and  the  judicious  use  of 
gummed  paper  underlays  it  is  possible 
to  motmt  practically  any  electro  u 
well  as  zinc  plate.  Furthermore,  it  is 
possible  to  build  up  the  solids  and 
half-tones  in  an  ad  if  desired.  There 
are  three  ways  that  these  can  be 
mounted — Plat-tak,  cut  cement,  or  by 
a  special  yet  simple  pin  system  (of 
which  more  later). 

These  blocks  are  made  .001  of  an 
inch  high  to  allow  a  little  for  com¬ 
pression  by  the  pressure  of  the  mat 
roller.  Our  method  is  to  cut  two  long 
strips  of  type  high  blank  casts,  trim 
them  on  ^o  sides  and  place  six  or 
seven  inches  of  rules  or  high  slugs  be- 


paper  manufacturing  plants  in  the 


This  particular  system  of  mounting  These  blocks  possess  several  advan-  Northwest  and  recently  a  national 
electros  and  zincs,  as  well  as  shell  tages:  Pins,  i.e.  phonograph  needles  manufacturer  started  marketing 

-  equipment  described  as  similar. 

Tnd  View  -^^7  Frottf  /iaw  To/*  View  1 J  J  p  ■  a 

+  Adds  5  Inlertypes 


Adds  5  Inlertypes 


Dt'Aw  in  ,  .(  PIH  BLOCK 

A..8«'  ;.8(3'  -..BOS';  JW 

B^Any  eo>TV*rii«T»T  le-njTA  (£') 


The  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Jour~ 
nal  has  ordered  five  new  Intertypes 
and  a  large  assortment  of  two-letter 
display  faces.  All  are  four-magazine 
machines  and  are  equipped  with  auto¬ 
spacers  and  Mohr-Intertype  saws. 
C.  H.  Rinne  is  the  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent,  William  Fortune  the  day 
foreman,  and  Charles  Feldman  is 
foreman  on  the  night  side. 

The  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette  has 
ordered  a  new  Intertsrpe  Model  G-4. 


C-Art^  Conveni^uT  llle«.scr-t  (./^^‘er.i50  The  Holj/ofce  (Mass.)  Transcript-Tcle- 


^ny  1  v.c n i*nT  d  rsTinc* 


gram  has  ordered  a  new  Universal 
four-magazine  Intertsrpe. 
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I  John  Fogarty,  79,  Is  Oldest  Printer 
|ln  Des  Moines  Dailies'  Shop 

Has  Spent  56  Years  in  Composing  Rooms  and  Remembers 
?  Advent  of  Linotype — Handles  National  Ad  Copy 


JOHN  FOGARTY  is  a  deep-voiced 

1  little  man  who  has  spent  more  than 
56  years  reading  upside  down  type. 

Last  June  15  he  celebrated  his  ser¬ 
vice  anniversary. 

Besides  the  fact  that  he’s  the  oldest 
active  printer  in  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 


John  Fogarty 


about  it.  It  concerned  a  couple  who 
had  come  to  the  city  to  be  married. 

When  they  arrived,  the  prospective 
bride  jilted  her  mate-to-be  in  such 
a  way  as  to  appeal  to  all  four  city 
editors’  news  noses  (there  were  four 
Des  Moines  papers  at  the  time — the 
Register,  Leader,  News  and  Capital). 

Then  the  Com  Country  Cleopatra 
disappeared — further  enhancing  the 
story. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  that 
John  was  making  a  few  little  pur¬ 
chases  preparatory  to  going  home  to 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  for  the  week-end. 
While  he  was  talking  to  the  shop 
proprietor,  the  latter  remarked  that  he 
knew  where  the  fickle  lady  was  “hid¬ 
ing  out” — right  over  his  store. 

John  says  his  eyes  popped  out  with 
excitement  as  he  swore  the  shop 
keeper  to  secrecy  and  tore  for  the 
news  room.  All  immediate  thoughts 
of  his  trip  home  vanished. 

He  spread  the  news,  waited  until  it 
appeared  that  the  Register’s  arch-rival 
morning  competitor,  the  Leader,  was 
going  to  be  scooped  neatly  and  com¬ 
pletely — and  left  for  home,  satisfied 
with  his  part  in  the  affair. 

It  wasn’t  until  he  got  back  Monday 
to  go  to  work  that  he  learned  the  sad 
story: 

The  Register  staff  had  held  the  story 
out  of  their  mail  editions  so  the 
Leader  would  have  no  inkling  of  the 
scoop  imtil  the  story  broke  in  the  city 
editions. 


“There  was  the  time,  for  instance, 
when  ‘Ret’  Clarkson  was  given  some 
political  honor.  I  can’t  remember 
whether  it  was  his  election  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Republican  na¬ 
tion  committee  or  not. 

“Anyway,  a  bunch  of  printers  here 
in  the  Register  sent  him  a  congrat¬ 
ulatory  telegram.  Immediately,  he 
wired  back  one  of  his  best  friends  in 
Des  Moines — John  L.  Wright,  the  city’s 
most  elite  hatter — to  give  a  hat  to 
each  of  those  who  had  signed  the 
telegram. 

“One  printer,  I  distinctly  remember, 
got  a  plug  hat.  And  he  was  one  of 
those  guys  who’d  never  had  $1.25 
worth  of  clothes  all  his  life!” 

The  little  compositor’s  whole  body 
shook  and  his  eyes  puckered  up  be¬ 
hind  his  gold  rimmed  glasses  as  he 
remembered. 

John’s  almost  79  years  haven’t 
weighed  too  heavily  on  his  shoulders. 
He’s  a  little  hard  of  hearing  but  his 
eyesight  is  still  good  enough  to  read 
agate. 

Assigned  to  setting  up  Register  and 
Tribime  national  a^,  he’s  justifiably 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he’s  only  missed 
a  little  more  than  two  months  of  work 
in  his  life  because  of  illness. 

Once  long  ago  he  was  ill  for  five 
weeks;  then,  during  November  of 
1939,  he  foimd  it  necessary  to  have 
an  operation. 

“I  left  work  (for  the  operation)  the 
first  day  of  November,”  he  booms, 
“but  I  was  back  here  in  the  shop  on 
the  SOth,”  then  with  an  amused  smile 
“Oh,  I’m  in  pretty  good  shape,  all 
right.” 

John  and  one  of  his  sons,  Rowland, 
who  is  also  a  printer  in  the  Register 
and  Tribune  composing  room  com¬ 
prise  the  only  father-and-son  com¬ 
bination  in  the  Register  and  Tribime 
20- Year  Club — a  club  composed  of 
employes  with  20  or  more  years  of 
service. 


I  Register  and  Tribune  shop,  he  has  an¬ 
il  other  unusual  characteristic: 

He  gets  more  of  a  kick  looking  for- 
llward  than  back. 

T  But  he  will  reminisce,  reluctantly, 
jif  you  plead  with  him — and  if  you 
utake  the  initiative. 

Remembers  Advenf  of  LInofype 
Clearly  does  he  remember  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Linotype. 

"  ‘Ret’  Clarkson,”  John  relates,  “was 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  just  at  the  time 
the  new  machines  were  coming  in  (the 
■Ret’  was  pinned  on  James  Clarion 
because  he  always  wrote  on  his  copy 
‘Ret’  to  James  Clarkson)  and  he  wrote 
to  his  brother,  Dick,  here  in  Des 
Moines,  that  they  ought  to  get  a  few 
of  them.” 

’  "  ‘Not  on  your  life’  Dick  wrote  back. 

I  should  pay  $2,500  to  $3,500  for  one  of 
fhe  things  when  all  I  have  invested 
in  these  printers  is  the  $15  or  $18  I 
have  to  pay  them  a  week!” 

The  little  printer’s  eyes  twinkled  as . 
he  recalled  the  incident. 

What  he  calls  the  old  “turtle  back”  ' 
press  also  gave  him  a  hearty  laugh —  | 
when  John  laughs  you  laugh  with 

him.  I 


The  “turtle  back”  was  a  half  cylin¬ 
der  upon  which  the  page  form  was 
tnounted,  type  and  all.  It  was  some-  ' 
what  an  evolutionary  step  between 
ihe  flatbed  and  the  modem  high  speed  ' 
presses. 


I^ts  of  times,”  the  grandfather  of 
^gister  and  Tribune  printers  chuckles, 
type  would  fly  out  of  the  forms 
^d  go  whirling  all  over  the  floor.” 
i  In  those  times  an  alert  printer  could 
^  just  about  as  valuable  in  the  role 
pr  news  man  as  he  could  as  a  com- 
prisitor. 

u  time  a  Des  Moines  story  broke 
gradually  built  itself  up  until 
practically  everybody  in  the  city  knew 


Even  the  Des  Moines  carriers  were 
held  back  from  making  their  deliver¬ 
ies,  insuring  thoroughness  of  the 
scoop. 

A  stereotyper  proved  the  fly  in  the 
ointment.  Not  imbued  with  the  same 
spirit  as  the  news  men,  he  sold  a 
paper  to  one  of  the  Leader  reporters 
for  five  dollars. 

“When  I  got  back,  I  went  right  to 
the  city  editor,”  John  laughs.  “  ‘How’d 
it  go,  Murray?’  I  asked — and  he  went 
straight  up  in  the  air.  I  think  even 
now  he’d  get  mad  if  that  story  were 
mentioned.” 

Naturally,  with  his  forward-looking 
nature,  John  disputes  the  fact  that 
more  things  happened  in  those  days 
than  now.  He’s  of  the  opinion  that 
time  has  merely  gilded  them — but  that 
they’re  amusing  he’s  the  first  to  admit. 


Heitkamp  to  Speak 

Frederick  B.  Heitkamp,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  American  Type  Founders 
Sales  Corporation,  will  be  one  of  the 
principal  speakers  at  the  national  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Industrial  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Association  which  will  be 
held  at  the  Statler  Hotel,  Detroit 
Sept.  19.  Mr.  Heitkamp’s  subject  will 
be  “How  to  Sell  Management  on  Get¬ 
ting  Out  Into  the  Field.” 

Engraving  Plant 

The  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  and 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch  have  in¬ 
stalled  their  own  engraving  plants  on 
the  second  floor  of  their  jointly-oc¬ 
cupied  building.  George  Schorer  is 
in  charge  during  the  day  and  Edward 
Love  at  night. 


:o 


NEWS 
PICTURES 
at  low  cost ! 

Mr«t  tli*^  iiK'reaalng  denumd  for  picturrA.. .print  full 
|»ago«  or  complctr  AupplemenU  by  off$et  at  low  ocMt! 
No  engravings,  mata  or  atereoa.  ATF*Webendorfer 
web  and  aheet  fed  offact  preaaea  are  world-famoua 
for  their  ability  to  give  high  apeed  quality  produe* 
tlon.  Sturdy,  aimpler  to  operate,  and  Icaa  expenaivel 
Write  for  your  copy  of  ^IIow  to  Make  an  Offaet 
Plate'*  TODAY. ..no  obligation,  of  conrae. 

American  Type  Founders 

Of..!  VERNON,. NEW  TOKK 


PLATE-ROUTER 


Any  Duplex 
Press  user  can 
Save  Seven-eighths 
in  operating  cost 
by  using  this 
router.  Its  radical 
design  eliminates 
vibration.  It  uses 
less  floor  space 
than  any  other 
router. 


CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  CO. 

CONCORD  N  H 
pacific  coast  STA-Hl  COPP 
CANADA  TORONTO  TrPt  FOLNORT  CO 


Stereo  Installations 

Recent  sales  of  stereotyping  equip¬ 
ment  reported  by  the  Wood  News¬ 
paper  Machinery  Corporation.  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  include  two  heavy-duty 
Autoshavers  and  three  vacuum  cast¬ 
ing  equipments  for  Automatic  Auto¬ 
plate  machines,  to  the  Baltimore  Sun; 
two  Automatic  Autoplates  with  vac¬ 
uum  equipment,  two  heavy-duty 
Autoshavers,  and  two  single  tail  con¬ 
veyors,  to  the  Milwaukee  Journal;  one 
heavy-duty  Pony  Autoplate  to  the 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium  Item;  one 
standard  Pony  Autoplate,  complete 
with  vacuum  equipment,  to  the  Water¬ 
bary  American  Republican;  one  vac¬ 
uum  casting  equipment  for  Junior 
Autoplate  to  the  Jersey  City  Jersey 
Journal,  and  a  similar  equipment  for 
an  Automatic  Autoplate  to  the  Boston 
Globe.  The  Wood  Company  also  re¬ 
ports  the  sale  of  a  standard  reel  with 
a  fxill-speed,  full-automatic  Auto¬ 
paster,  to  the  Neo  Gravure  Printing 
Co,.  New  York. 

Old  Press  Found 

Lost  for  15  years,  the  oldest  printing 
press  in  Canada  has  been  discovered 
in  the  basement  of  the  Ontario  Legis¬ 
lative  Buildings,  Toronto.  The  press, 
built  about  1780,  was  presented  to  the 
Toronto  Normal  School  Museum  by 
the  late  John  Ross  Robertson,  founder 
of  the  Toronto  Telegram.  The  500 
years  of  Printing  Celebration  Com¬ 
mittee  sought  the  press  for  months.  It 
was  discovered  by  W.  S.  Wallace,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto  librarian.  The  press 
was  set  up  at  Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
Ontario,  in  1793  to  print  the  Upper 
Canada  Gazette.  Its  owner  was  Louis 
Roy,  the  first  printer  in  Upper  Canada, 
who  brought  it  from  Quebec. 
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Business  offices  showing  fluorescent  lighting. 


ITU  Convention 
Backs  Roosevelt 

New  Orleans  Meeting  Takes 
Steps  to  Combat  Anti- 
Union  Practices 

The  International  Typographical 
Union  which  recently  ended  its  84th 
session  in  New  Orleans,  took  steps  to 
stop  anti-union  practices  in  handling 
of  union  printed  matter,  and  adopted 
resolutions  endorsing  the  Roosevelt 
administration’s  labor  policies  and 
supporting  the  national  emergency 
defense  program. 

The  convention,  attended  by  303 
official  delegates  and  a  number  of 
leading  labor  figures,  voted  to  hold  its 
next  legislative  session  in  Vancouver. 
The  New  Orleans  convention  opened 
Aug.  17  and  continued  through  Aug. 
23. 

Would  Unionize  New  Orleans 

Among  the  many  resolutions  adop¬ 
ted  was  one  directing  the  international 
executive  council  to  “assume  complete 
jurisdiction  over  the  newspaper  com¬ 
posing  rooms  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  and  proceed  forthwith  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  organize 
these  composing  rooms  and  to  secure 
closed  shop  contracts  with  the  owners 
of  these  newspapers.”  After  the  ob¬ 
jectives  have  been  attained,  the  reso¬ 
lution,  labeled  Proposition  No.  109  in 
the  by-laws,  provides  that  jurisdiction 
revert  to  the  New  Orleans  Typogra¬ 
phical  Union. 

The  international  union  instructed 
all  locals  to  contact  their  city  coun¬ 
cils.  mayors  or  controlling  officials  to 
“point  out  the  injustice  of  the  school 
competition  with  tax-paying,  rent¬ 
paying,  labor  hiring  employers  who 
pay  the  bills  for  the  upkeep  for  the 
various  cities.” 

By  “school  competition,”  the  inter¬ 
national  referred  to  products  made  by 
school  shops.  The  IT  J  decided  to  at¬ 
tack  this  “new  menace”  by  label 
drives,  among  others,  seeing  to  it  that 
all  such  products  bear  union  labels 
if  they  are  to  be  sold  in  competition 
to  products  of  union  houses. 

Pledges  Full  Cooperation 
The  international  pledged  its  “full¬ 
est  co-operation”  with  the  U.  S.  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  current  defense  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  endorsing  the  labor  policies  of 
the  present  administration,  the  ITU 
adopted  a  resolution  praising  such 
legislative  acts  as  the  “Wagner  Act, 
Social  Security  Act,  the  Wages  and 
Hours  bill,  and  many  similar  pieces 
of  remedial  legislation.” 

In  another  resolution,  the  union  said 
that  it  was  the  “sense  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  that  there  should  be  no  legisla¬ 
tion  or  governmental  decree  that 
‘freezes’  wages  or  working  conditions 
in  the  event  of  war.” 

The  union  voted  to  employ  an  at¬ 
torney  to  represent  it  at  hearings  to 
be  held  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  in  Washington,  to 
the  end  that  the  union’s  legitimate 
rights  be  upheld. 

Henceforth,  the  union  will  open 
sessions  by  repeating  the  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  flag.  'This  is  provided 
for  in  a  resolution  taking  cognizance 
of  “fifth  column”  activities. 

The  convention  directed  the  officers 
of  the  international  to  work  for  in¬ 
clusion  of  thousands  of  members  of 
the  union  employed  in  printing  shops 
of  religious,  scientific  and  educational 
institutions  in  the  Social  Security 
program.  The  resolution  pointed  out 
that  “the  iniustice  of  this  deprivation 
is  very  apparent,  as  these  members 
are  actually  working  at  the  printing 


KEEPING  pace  with  the  steady  pop- 
iilation  increase  in  its  field,  the 
Breviertan  (Wash.)  Sun  has  occupied 
a  new  publishing  plant  which  pro¬ 
vides  more  than  double  the  floor  space 
of  the  former  location.  The  plant  is 
located  on  Fourth  Street. 

The  new  Sun  building  is  of  one 
story.  Editorial  and  business  depart¬ 
ments  share  the  large  front  office.  In 
the  center  of  the  building  is  the  com¬ 
posing  room;  in  the  rear,  facing  on  an 
alley,  are  the  stereotyping,  press  and 
mailing  rooms. 

A  large  basement,  equipped  with  a 
galvanized  iron  chute  from  the  alley. 


trade  and  not  engaged  in  religious, 
scientific  or  educational  work.” 

The  convention  endorsed  the  move 
of  the  New  York  Printing  Unions  con¬ 
ducting  a  strike  against  the  Law 
Brief  Press  and  called  up>on  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  to  withdraw  its 
patronage  from  the  organization,  un¬ 
til  and  unless  thot  organization  pays 
the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  and  deals 
fairly  with  employes. 

The  union  amended  its  constitution 
to  provide  that  members  conscripted 
for  army  or  navy  duty  in  peacetime 
would  be  exempt  from  dues  or  other 
assessments.  The  constitution  had 
already  exempted  them  in  wartimes. 

Another  constitutional  amendment 
makes  it  mandatory  for  the  union  to 
protect  the  positions  or  priority 


provides  ample  space  for  storage  of 
paper  and  files  of  old  editions.  The 
morgue  is  located  in  a  balcony  at  one 
side  of  the  composing  room. 

The  Sun  made  its  removal  to  its 
new  quarters  almost  five  years,  to  the 
day,  that  it  was  first  established  in 
Bremerton.  ’The  city  is  the  site  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy’s  battleship  repair  station, 
Puget  Sound  navy  yard. 

The  Sun  is  owned  by  John  P. 
Scripps  Newspapers,  Inc.,  which  re¬ 
cently  acquired  the  property  from 
the  Scripps  League  of  Newspapers. 
The  business  manager  is  Alex  F. 
Ottevaere;  the  editor,  Julius  Gius. 


standings  of  members  called  to  army 
or  navy  service. 

President  Claude  M.  Baker  of  the 
ITU  denied  a  report  that  he  had  ad¬ 
vised  Wendell  L.  Willkie,  Republican 
President  candidate,  on  his  (Will- 
kie’s)  labor  stand. 

Philip  Zammit  of  New  Orleans 
served  as  convention  chairman. 

In  his  annual  report.  President 
Baker  discussed  the  possibility  of  the 
ITU  reaffiliating  with  the  AFL.  Two 
principal  objections  to  such  a  move 
now  are  the  authority  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  council  of  the  ITU  to  suspend 
without  convention  action  an  affiliated 
national  or  international  union  and, 
sf  condly,  the  ITU  does  not  concede 
the  AFL  the  right  to  levy  a  special  as¬ 
sessment  of  an  indefinite  duration. 


To  Unveil  Plaque 
In  Prinling  Square 

Street  Signs  Also  Will  Mark  His¬ 
toric  Section  of  New  York  Where 
Dailies  Flourished 

Unveiling  of  Printing  House  Square 
street  signs,  also  dedication  of  a  pave¬ 
ment  plaque  at  the  Park  Row  site. 

New  York,  have  been  set  for  Monday 
morning.  Sept.  16,  9:30  o’clock,  it  has 
been  announced  by  the  committee 
on  arrangements,  Messmore  Kendall, 
chairman.  Known  unofficially  as 
Printing  House  Square  even  in  the 
1860’s,  the  New  York  City  Council  ■« 
last  spring  made  the  name  permanent 
in  a  bill  approved  by  Mayor  La  Guar- 
dia.  The  Benjamin  Franklin  statue 
was  unveiled  there  on  Franklin’s 
birthday,  Jan.  17,  1872,  by  Captain 
De  Groot  as  a  gift  to  “The  Press  and 
Printers  of  the  City  of  New  York.” 

The  bronze  plaque  reads:  “Printing 
House  Square,  former  location  of 
many  newspapers  and  printing  plants 
including  Sun,  Times,  World,  Tribune, 
Herald.  Placed  by  State  Education 
Department,  New  York  Times,  Fruit¬ 
ing  Magazine,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  the  Sun,  New  York  Employing 
Printers’  Association,  Allied  Printing 
Trades  Council.”  The  State  seal  is  at 
the  top.  Newspaper  name  plates  are 
reproduced.  The  plaque  is  14  x  20 
inches  and  was  approved  by  the  New 
York  City  Art  Commission. 

As  this  is  the  500th  anniversary 
year  of  the  invention  of  printing  from 
movable  type,  the  theme  of  the  dedi¬ 
cation  is  “Printing  Freed  Thought —  • 

Liberty  Guards  Both.”  Sept.  16  also  is 
the  eve  of  Constitution  Day  with  its 
slogan:  “Cherish  the  Constitution — 

Lest  We  Perish.”  Franklin  is  known 
at  “The  Grand  Old  Man  of  the  Con-  I 
stitutional  Convention.”  He  suggested 
many  of  the  compromises  which  made  i 
the  Constitution  acceptable  to  the 
delegates  and  later  workable.  Nine¬ 
teen  hundred  and  forty  is  the  150th 
anniversary  of  Franklin’s  death,  also  ! 
the  200th  of  the  founding  by  Franklin 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  J 

which  the  same  day  starts  Bicenten-  I 
nial  Week  in  Philadelphia.  1 

The  city’s  first  Printing  House  1 

Square,  so  called,  was  near  the  site  I 

of  William  Bradford’s  printing  plant,  1 

Hanover  Square.  It  was  there  the  j 
New  York  Gazette,  the  city’s  first 
newspaper,  was  published.  The  title 
later  went  to  Park  Row  at  Nassau  and 
Spruce  streets  on  what  was  also  J 
known  as  Newspaper  Row.  It  was  ^ 
Bradford  who,  in  1723,  encouraged 

Franklin,  to  go  to  Philadelphia.  j 

Printing  House  Square  is  the  only 
city  square  dedicated  to  an  industry. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  Committee  that  ' 
making  the  square  even  more  a  shrine  j 
will  assure  the  retention  of  the  ■ 
Franklin  statue  at  this  historic  site.  1 
'The  movement  to  put  Printing  ■ 

House  Square  officially  on  city  maps.  I 
also  to  place  the  plaque,  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  J.  Henry  Smythe,  Jr..  ’ 

founder  nationally  of  “Frankin  Day,” 
as  chairman  of  the  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  Comimttee  of  the  National  Society 
of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
William  A.  Carroll,  who  introduced 
the  bill  in  City  Council,  will  be  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  exercises. 

Other  members  of  the  committee 
on  arrangements  include  William  T. 
Dewart,  Jr.,  of  the  Sun;  Charles  McD. 
Puckette  of  the  New  York  Times: 
William  E.  Haskell  of  the  Herald 
Tribune;  William  F.  Riecker,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Emnloving 
Printers’  Association;  C.  C.  Walden. 

Jr.,  of  Printing  Magazine;  and  V.  J. 
Ferris,  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council. 
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1. 0.  Vandercook  a  Newspaper  Publisher 
ffhen  He  Made  His  First  Proof  Press 

^  Learned  Printing  Fundamentals  as  Founder  of 
Evanston  (III.)  Press — His  Three  Sons 
Run  Business  Now 


.  0.  Vandercook 


By  KEN  TAYLOR 

I^NG  BEFORE  the  columnists  and 
•(quiz  program  conductors  started 
Jibing  about  whether  it  was  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson, 
Elbert  Hubbard, 
or  Confucius 
who  first  say 
“Build  a  better 
mousetrap  and 
the  world  will 
beat  a  path  to 
your  door,”  R. 
O.  Vandercook, 
founder  of  Van¬ 
dercook  &  Sons, 
began  proving 
the  point. 

The  mark  of 
departure  be- 
een  his  experiment  and  the  loosely - 
oted  quotation  is  that  his  proof 
sses,  which  have  now  become 
mdard  equipment  in  plants  every- 
ere,  neither  look  nor  are  con- 
ucted  like  mousetraps. 
jTTie  aptness  of  the  connection  is 

irliaps  best  stated  by  his  own  ver- 
in  of  the  situation; 

If  something  is  produced  that  will 
<k  the  work  with  less  fuss  and  less 
^st,  people  will  find  it  out  and  come 
»d  get  it.” 

Founded  Iffinofs  Dally 

It  was  the  desire  to  do  a  job  with 
fes  fuss  and  more  efficiency  that  led 
the  first  Vandercook  press,  the 
a|itnufacturer  recalled  during  a  recent 
interview  with  Editor  &  Publisher  in 
lips  Angeles. 

'  Mr.  Vandercook  founded  the  Evans- 
(Dl.)  Press  in  1889,  and  published 
Jat  paper  for  15  years.  .As  in  most 
~  all-town  shops,  the  publisher  had 
be  his  own  helper  in  almost  every 
partment.  He  learned  a  great  deal 
aut  the  newspaper  and  printing 
through  that  experience,  in- 
ding  the  annoyances  and  delays  of 
paring  the  make-ready  on  a 
rider  press,  putting  in  long  hours 
iling  out  defective  characters  and 
ling  out  cuts.  Why  not  a  machine 
test  the  printing  surfaces  of  all 
material,  cuts,  etc.,  before  the 
was  locked  up,  he  thought,  and 
due  course  the  first  model  of  a 
Jiiig  series  of  Vandercook  proof 
■esses  was  in  operation. 

•Mr.  Vandercook  showed  this  model 

SFred  Cozzens,  of  the  firm  of  Coz- 
"3  &  Beaton,  Chicago.  This  firm  is 
W  longer  in  operation,  Mr.  Cozzens 
jpving  died  a  number  of  years  ago. 
^nderenok  had  not  intended  to  stop 
proof  presses,  but  planned  to  go 
to  the  building  of  regular  pro¬ 
motion  presses,  and  so  built  a  model 
machine  showing  the  parts  that  had  to 
5  only  with  the  impression,  which 
^osnie  the  Rocker  ^ries  Press.  It 
d  the  most  accurate  impression  con- 
ot  of  any  machine  built  up  to  that 
He  intended  adding  an  auto- 
atic  inking  system,  grippers,  deliv- 
etc.,  as  soon  as  he  had  perfected 
^Pression  members.  Thus  the 
o>del  was  the  same  idea  he  had  in 
‘  ''■on  to  proof  presses. 

"Would  reu  Pay  $100?" 

U^n  examination  of  the  model, 
^°^ens  asked  how  much  it  would 
1*1  ^  build  a  proof  press. 

,.  don’t  know,”  Mr.  Vandercook 
^paed.  “Would  you  pay  $100  for 

Mr.  Cozzens  would,  and  soon  there 


was  completed  the  first  sale  of  a  Van¬ 
dercook  press,  thus  starting  the  chain 
of  events  that  later  bore  out  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  inventor’s  paraphrase 
of  the  mousetrap  adage. 

From  the  first  press  on,  the  ideal 
has  been  to  construct  as  accurate  a 
piece  of  machinery  to  do  the  job  as 
possible.  That  Mr.  Vandercook  be¬ 
lieves,  is  why  the  proof  press  business 
is  pretty  much  his  alone,  and  why  he 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  holding  the 
only  classification  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  in  International  Rotary — Proof 
Press  Manufacturer. 

About  1910  Vandercook  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  test  his  press  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  He  put  an  imsupported  8- 
point  M  in  the  middle  of  a  full -page 
bed,  and  the  press  inked  it  and  im¬ 
printed  it  without  tipping  the  char¬ 
acter  over  or  showing  more  impres¬ 
sion  than  component  letters  of  the 
largest  form. 

“But  we  don’t  print  that  way,”  the 
Government  Printer  remarked. 

“Well,  if  it  wall  do  that,  it  ought  to 
do  almost  anything  you  require,” 
Vandercook  said.  The  press  was  in¬ 
stalled,  and  was  followed  by  others. 

But  a  good  machine  is  no  good  with¬ 
out  a  good  operator;  a  man  who  un¬ 
derstands  his  equipment. 

Operator  Must  Know  His  Job 

“We  would  never  have  succeeded 
with  that  test  if  the  operator  hadn’t 
known  what  he  was  doing,”  the  manu¬ 
facturer  said.  “Proper  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  machine  is  most  important.” 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
first  Vandercook  presses  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  buyer  direct  and  in¬ 
stalled  by  their  originator.  He  still 
finds  it  necessary  in  his  most  advanced 
and  highly  specialized  models  to  have 
them  installed  by  well-trained  factory 
representatives.  He  has  permitted 
many  dealers  to  handle  the  line.  He 
first  satisfied  himself  that  the  dealers 
can  give  adequate  service  on  the  ma¬ 
chines  they  represent.  He  doesn’t 
want  people  selling  his  product  who 
may  not  know  it  thoroughly,  or  may 
not  be  in  a  position  to  service  it 
properly. 

It  is  the  accuracy  of  manufacture 
on  which  he  also  relies  to  overcome 
competition,  rather  than  patent  rights, 
although  every  patentable  feature  is 
protected.  But  the  Vandercooks  pay 
little  attention  to  patent  infringements. 

“We’ll  fix  that,”  the  attorneys  say, 
when  an  infringement  comes  to  their 
attention. 

“No,  you  won’t  get  a  cent  if  you 
do,”  Mr.  Vandercook  tells  them.  He 
feels  complimented  when  his  ideas  are 
copied.  “It  had  to  be  good,  or  they 
wouldn’t  take  it,”  he  says.  There 
have  been  efforts  to  duplicate  his 
press  in  Germany  and  other  countries, 
but  the  other  manufacturers  “have  all 
missed  out  on  factors  of  precision,” 
and  their  presses  don’t  perform  like 
the  originals. 

“If  they  can  make  a  better  machine 
than  we  can,  all  right,”  he  says,  “but 
we’d  be  pretty  stupid  if  they  could. 
We  originated  the  idea,  and  ought  to 
be  able  to  keep  ahead  in  the  game.” 

Mr.  Vandercook’s  business  philos¬ 
ophy  holds  that  he  is  doing  a  service 
if  his  press  fits  the  customer’s  needs. 

“I  never  pushed  the  sale  of  a  press 
in  my  life,”  he  declares.  On  the  con¬ 


trary,  he  sometimes  sells  a  customer 
out  of  the  idea  of  purchasing  an  elab¬ 
orate  model  when  he  feels  that  a  less 
expensive  model  will  do  the  work. 
He  will  offer  to  take  back  the  less  ex¬ 
pensive  press  after  a  year’s  use  if  it 
fails  to  handle  the  work,  and  apply 
the  full  price  on  the  more  expensive 
machine.  “They  never  turn  them 
back,”  he  adds,  “but  they  sometimes 
get  the  better  machine,  too.” 

He  sums  it  up:  “If  in  my  game  I 
win,  everybody  wins  with  me.  I  de¬ 
feat  nobody.” 

Throe  Sons  Run  Business 

R.  O.  Vandercook,  who  is  now  74 
years  old,  has  turned  his  business 
over  to  his  three  sons,  who  are  carry¬ 
ing  the  responsibility  each  in  the 
his  talent  is  most  fitted.  Edward,  the 
business  type,  was  made  general  man¬ 
ager;  David,  with  a  flare  for  original 
ideas  and  the  ability  to  put  them  in 
drawings,  was  put  in  charge  of  design; 
Fred,  the  practical  one,  carries  on 
where  Dave  leaves  off,  putting  the 
ideas  on  a  production  basis  in  the 
factory.  Mr.  Vandercook  tells  them: 
“Always  try  to  preserve  the  good  will 
of  those  from  whom  you  buy,  as  well 
as  those  to  whom  you  sell.” 

In  any  problem,  be  it  mechanical  or 
business,  he  advocates  the  simple  and 
direct  approach,  the  reduction  to 
fundamental  principles. 

“Know  where  you  want  to  get,  then 
get  there  quickly,  with  the  fewest  pos¬ 
sible  movements.  In  our  presses  we 
don’t  move  the  form,  we  move  the 
cylinder.” 

Just  as  the  printer  is  willing  to 
pay  for  a  good  piece  of  machinery  that 
will  deliver  satisfactory  performance, 
so  is  the  advertiser  willing  to  pay  for 
good  service,  he  declares.  Therefore, 
newspapers  should  more  generally 
adopt  a  schedule  of  payment  for  extra 
proofs  demanded  of  ads,  ranging  up 


to  the  price  of  a  single  copy  of  the 
paper  for  a  full-page  ad.  The  New 
York  World-Telegram  adopted  this 
plan  successfully,  and  within  a  few 
months  was  obliged  to  add  extra 
equipment,  he  pointed  out. 

Builds  35  Models 

From  service  men  in  the  field,  from 
users,  and  from  experts  in  their  own 
shops  come  the  ideas  for  improve¬ 
ments  which  keep  the  Vandercook 
product  apace  with  the  requirements 
of  the  times.  There  are  now  35  models 
of  their  proof  press,  but  this  number 
is  being  reduced  by  research  and 
study  to  find  the  distinctive  points  of 
efficiency  of  each,  so  that  some  of  the 
models  may  be  combined. 

The  Vandercook  plant  in  Chicago 
has  grown  steadily  from  the  first  press 
built  for  Mr.  Cozzens,  just  as  the 
Evanston  Press  under  Mr.  Vander¬ 
cook’s  eye  grew  from  a  circulation 
of  less  than  1,000  to  the  maximum 
possible  in  the  territory  during  his  15 
years  of  stewardship. 

“Expansion  has  always  been  made 
from  earnings,  not  from  borrowed 
capital,”  he  explains.  “If  you  expand 
under  your  own  power  you  can’t  ex¬ 
pand  too  fast’  is  a  statement  that  holds 
true  in  any  case.” 

The  Vandercook  presses  were 
demonstrated  at  the  Colonial  Exhibi¬ 
tion  in  Paris  in  1929,  and  the  next 
year  more  than  400  machines  were 
shipped  to  Paris.  Most  of  the  major 
publications  printed  in  the  English 
language,  whether  in  England,  Can¬ 
ada,  Australia  or  South  Africa,  use 
some  model  of  the  Vandercook  presses. 

Joins  Inlertype 

Intertype  Corporation  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Rodney 
W.  Ford  as  representative  for  the  en¬ 
tire  state  of  Utah  and  part  of  Idaho. 


Have  You  Checked  On 
the  Equipment  Mart  Yet? 

Purchasers  of  printing  equipment  and  supplies  keep  in  touch 
with  what’s  new  in  used-equipment  offerings  and  new  supplies 
through  the  columns  of  the  Equipment  Mart.  Below  is  a  typical 
supply  advertiser. 

CHEMCO 

Photo-EngravinR  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Cbemco  PtaotoProducts  Company  i 
■  230  W.  4lRt  Street  New  York  City 


Not  only  are  the  best  in  new  supplies  offered  there  every  week, 
but  unusual  bargains  in  used  machinery.  The  Hoe  press  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  ad  below  is  another  sample  of  Equipment  Mart 
offerings. 


Hoe  6-unit  straight-pattern  heavy  duty  press 
with  2  double  high-speed  folders  and  4 
combination  black  and  universal  color 
comic  couples.  Excellent  runninft  eondi*  * 
tion.  May  be  seen  in  operation.  Box  ; 
1462,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Make  it  a  point  to  read  the  Equipment  Mart  every  week.  You’ll 
find  it  in  the  classified  section  of  every  issue. 
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Camera  Lens  Cap 
Aids  Engravers 

Newspaper  Worker  Invents  New 

Automatic  Exposure 

Device 

A  time-saving  automatic  lens  cap 
for  use  on  engravers’  cameras  and 
others  where  time  exposures  of  15 
seconds  or  more  are  required  is  now 


The  lent  cap  Is  in  the  cocked  position,  in 
readiness  for  a  V/2  minute  exposure. 


The  exposure  complete,  the  lent  cap  hat 
sprung  into  postion  before  the  camera. 

available  on  the  market.  It  was  in¬ 
vented  by  a  newspaper  photo-en¬ 
graver,  Eddie  D.  Powell,  of  the  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 

It  is  valuable  particularly  in  one- 
man  engraving  plants,  where  the  op¬ 
erator  can  busy  himself  with  other 
tasks  and  still  have  the  assurance  that 
the  automatic  lens  cap  will  move  into 
place  in  his  absence  at  the  end  of  the 
exposure  period. 

The  cap  is  a  money-saver,  as  well, 
preventing  over-exposures  which  are 
just  so  much  loss  in  both  material 
and  time,  according  to  Powell.  He 
can  carry  on  his  work  in  the  dark¬ 
room  while  a  negative  is  being  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  other  room,  knowing  he 
will  not  be  interrupted  to  close  the 
camera  shutter. 

Powell  says  he  is  certain  not  only 
photo-engraving  plants  but  those 
specializing  in  blue -printing,  lithog¬ 
raphy,  rotogravure  and  offset  will  find 
his  invention  useful.  It  is  being  man¬ 
ufactured  and  sold  by  a  Chicago  metal 
company  (National  Steel  and  Copper 
Plate  Company,  700  Clinton  Street) . 


Made  of  aluminum,  the  lens  cap 
operates  mechanically,  assuring  un¬ 
failing  response,  the  inventor  clauns. 

It  is  connected  with  an  interchange¬ 
able  interval  timer. 

Setting  the  device  is  simply  done, 
as  follows; 

Hands  of  the  timer  are  set  in  the 
usual  manner  and  the  protruding 
lever  moved  into  position.  Moving 
the  aluminum  disc  counterclockwise 
from  the  north  to  the  west  position 
quickly  cocks  the  lens  cap  by  means 
of  an  interior  disc  whose  catch  en¬ 
gages  a  dog. 

When  the  exposure  time  has  passed, 
the  clock  rings,  causing  the  timing 
lever  to  release  the  inside  lever  and  a 
spring  attachment  to  move  the  lens 
cap  into  position  before  the  camera 
lens. 

The  device  is  adjustable  to  any  cam¬ 
era  and  does  not  interfere  with  its  use 
for  ordinary  exposures. 

Essay  (onlesl 

Students  Will  Write  on 
Contribution  of  Printing 

“Printing — What  it  is  Doing  for 
Civilization,”  is  the  subject  of  an  es¬ 
say  contest  to  be  conducted  among 
high  school  students  of  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  is  one  of  the  educational 
features  of  the  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Celebration  of  the  500th  An¬ 
niversary  of  Printing,  to  be  held  at 
the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh, 
Sept.  26  to  28  inclusive.  An  elaborate 
plaque  will  be  awarded  to  the  win¬ 
ning  student  and  a  certificate  of  award 
to  the  school  to  which  the  winning 
student  belongs. 

This  essay  contest  is  only  one  of  the 
many  outstanding  features  of  the  Eldu- 
cational  portion  of  the  Pittsbimgh  Cel¬ 
ebration  of  the  500th  Anniversary  of 
Printing.  An  elaborate  display  of 
printing  specimens  and  an  exhibition 
of  printing  and  other  allied  processes 
will  be  held  in  the  William  Penn 
Hotel. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  500th  Anniversary  of 
Printing  is  being  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Pittsburgh  Advertising 
Club,  Pittsburgh  Club  of  Printing 
House  Craftsmen;  Photo-engravers 
Association  of  Pittsburgh;  Graphic 
Arts  Luncheon  Club;  Typothetae  of 
Western  Pennsylvania;  Union  Emnloy- 
ing  Printers  Association  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Graphic  Arts. 

Mats  Don't  Shrink 

Pennsylvania  Paper  Feels  It  Has 
Solved  Problem 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  10 — A  bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  reports  that 
William  C.  Plummer,  general  manager 
of  the  Clearfield  Progress,  thinks  he 
and  his  mechanical  department  opera¬ 
tives  have  solved  the  problem  of  mat 
shrinkage.  Mr.  Plummer  say  the 
Progress  has  no  shrinkage  in  mats. 
The  situation  was  corrected  in  a  sim¬ 
ple  manner,  by  placing  the  dry  mats 
over  the  fumes  of  metal  and  letting 
them  stay  there  for  approximately 
ten  minutes. 

The  Progress  uses  a  small  metal 
pot.  Two  sticks  are  placed  over  the 
metal  pot  and  the  mats  laid  across 
these  sticks.  ’The  stereotyper  removes 
them  when  he  thinks  they  are  thor¬ 
oughly  dry.  Mr.  Plummer  believes 
that  the  fumes  from  the  metal  dry  the 
mats  in  such  a  way  that  the  pores  do 
not  contract.  He  says  he  has  been 
getting  absolutely  no  shrinkage  for 
almost  a  year.  He  is  reporting  on 
other  than  full  page  mats  because  the 
Progress  uses  a  flatbed  press. 


Building  Addition 

World  Color  Printing  Co. 

Enlarges  Plant 

The  World  Color  Printing  Company, 
St.  Louis,  recently  broke  ground  at 
420  De  Soto  Avenue  for  a  $50,000  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  present  plant  there  in 
which  it  will  install  a  $100,000  press  for 
the  printing  of  colored  comic  maga¬ 
zines. 

Charles  Mignerone,  Roswell  Mes¬ 
sing  and  R.  S.  Grable,  directors  of  the 
company,  were  present  as  were  busi¬ 
ness  associates  and  representatives  of 
labor  unions. 

The  new  structure  is  to  be  145  by 
240  feet  and  will  lie  just  east  of  the 
present  plant  on  a  lot  150  by  350  feet 
the  company  recently  purchased. 

Linotype  Installations 

Three  Blue  Streak  Linotypes  have 
been  added  by  the  Excelsior  Printing 
Company,  Chicago.  One  or  more 
Linotypes,  many  of  them  with  self- 
quadders,  have  been  installed  by  the 
Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Marquette  University  Press,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.;  Farm  Bureau  Spokesman, 
Gnmdy  Center,  Iowa;  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times;  Nazarene  Publishing 
House,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picayune  and  the  States; 
Bakersfield  Californian;  Michael  J. 
Gillespie,  England,  Ark.;  Odessa 
(Tex.)  Daily  Bulletin;  Buckeye  Re¬ 
view,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Western 
Hills  Publishing  Company,  Cheviot, 
Ohio;  Cairo  (Ill.)  Evening  Citizen; 
Observer  Printing  House,  Inc.,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.;  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth;  West 
Salem  (O.)  News;  Esmond  A.  Grosz, 
New  Orleans;  Hagerstown  (Md.) 
Morning  Herald  and  the  Daily  Mail; 
Roswell  (N.  M.)  Daily  Record;  O  In- 
dependente.  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  Pio¬ 
neer  Press,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Centre 
Daily  Times,  State  College,  Pa.; 
Traverse  City  (Mich.)  Record-Eagle; 
Belle  Fourche  (S.  D.)  Bee;  Pfeuffer 
&  Dibert,  Pittsburgh;  Columbus  (O.) 
Citizen;  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press;  Lit¬ 
tle’s  Printing  and  Stationery  Com¬ 
pany,  Duncan,  Okla.;  Lewiston  (Me.) 
Daily  Sun  and  the  Evening  Journal; 
Nebraska  City  (Neb.)  News-Press; 
Frederick  (Md.)  News  and  the  Post; 
Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Daily  Courier; 
Nampa  (Idaho)  Free  Press;  Butte 
Valley  Star,  Dorris,  Calif.;  Natchez 
(Miss.)  Press;  Naperville  (Ill.)  Sun; 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  and  the  Times 
Record;  The  Little  Print  of  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  N.  Y.;  International  Ticket 
Company,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Hope  (Ark.) 
Star. 

Linotype  Book 

A  new  book,  “Linotype  Machine 
Principles,”  the  official  Linotyiie  man¬ 
ual,  is  now  on  the  press  and  will  be 
issued  soon,  the  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company  reported  this  week. 
The  book  has  36  chapters,  474  pages, 
plus  a  detailed  index,  and  has  been 
planned  as  a  reference  manual  on  the 
principles  of  Linotype  construction, 
operation  and  maintenance.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  from  any  Linotype 
agency  for  $3. 

(orredion 

In  a  story  in  the  Aug.  10  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  describing  the  new 
plant  of  the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 
it  was  stated  by  typographical  error 
that  two  “Pollard-Ailing  temperature 
control  sinks”  had  been  installed.  It 
was  meant  to  state  that  two  Pol¬ 
lard-Ailing  automatic  marginal  ad¬ 
dressers  had  been  placed  in  the  mail¬ 
ing  room. 


Shield  Takes  Place 
Of  Router  Cage 

Des  Moines  Machinist  Solves 

Problem  of  Limited 

Space 

When  stereotype  superintendent 
Andy  Jose  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  found  himself  in  a 
quandary  over  the  method  of  getting 


Photo  shows  router  shield  devised  by 
Machinist  Jim  Cocks  which  eliminated 
cage. 

another  badly  needed  routing  ma¬ 
chine  in  his  somewhat  restricted  quar¬ 
ters,  it  was  Machinist  Jim  Cocks  who  ^ 
came  to  the  rescue. 

Andy’s  problem  was  acute.  That 
router  HAD  to  go  in,  but  if  it  did  it 
meant  another  wire  cage  housing— 
and  figure  as  he  would  he  just  couldn’t 
find  the  necessary  room. 

Tendered  the  problem.  Machinist 
Cocks  asked  a  logical  question:  “Why 
all  that  room  for  the  cage,  just  to  keep 
bits  of  metal  from  flying?” 

Not  very  long  afterwards  he 
emerged  from  the  machine  shop  with 
a  peculiar  looking  thing,  a  little  too 
big  to  be  called  a  “gadget,”  that  might 
have  been  something  out  of  a  Jules 
Verne  book.  Without  stretching 
things  too  far,  it  could  have  passed 
for  a  diving  helmet,  if  the  submarine 
wearer  had  square  enough  head. 

It  worked  out  that  the  “thing”  fitted 
over  the  plate,  allowing  the  router 
complete  freedom,  plus  protection. 

Sidepoints;  TTie  heretofore  in¬ 
evitable  scratched-up  arms,  telltale 
of  routers,  are  no  longer  because  the 
bits  of  metal  are  forced  downward;  * 
also,  the  routing  cage  has  disappeared  1 
entirely. 

New  Lighting 

One  of  the  first  small-town  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Southwest  completely  to 
light  its  plant  with  fluorescent  or  day¬ 
light  lamps  is  the  Daily  and  Weekly 
Register  of  Gainesville,  Tex.,  pub¬ 
lished  by  C.  H.  and  Joe  M.  Leonid. 
The  newspaper,  now  in  its  fiftieth 
year,  has  16  fluorescent  imits,  ranging 
from  22-inch  imits  with  double  lamp 
units  totaling  40  watts,  up  to  48- in^ 
units  with  four  40-watt  tubes  each  in 
ornamental  fixtures  for  the  busin^^ 
mechanical,  and  editorial  offices.  The 
Register  this  year  had  a  new  and  at¬ 
tractive  glass  front  installed,  and  the 
interior  has  been  remodeled,  re¬ 
painted  and  decorated. 

James  L.  Flagg 

James  L.  Flagg,  71,  superintendent, 
Boston  Globe  pressroom  and  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Globe  buildings  ‘ot 
many  years,  died  recently. 
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Work  office  of  Anderson,  Davis  & 
1.  Inc.,  effective  Sept.  15. 


Philadelphia,  Sept.  9— The  Sun  Oil 
Company,  which  is  spending  the  larg¬ 
est  advertising  funds  in  its  history, 


Iman  LeValley,  formerly  of  the  is  sponsoring  another  record-break- 


5  Publishing  Co.,  has  joined  Leo 
;tt  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  as 
count  executive  and  merchandis- 
junsellor. 

D  Fielding,  formerly  head  of  the 
York  radio  department  of  N.  W. 
1.  Son.,  Inc.,  has  been  added  to 
ales  staff  of  Station  WFIL,  Phil- 
ihia.  according  to  an  announce- 
made  this  week  by  Roger  W. 
I,  general  manager  of  the  station. 


ing  newspaper  drive  on  Nu  Blue 
Sunoco.  Smash  advertisements  broke 
today  in  350  dailies.  Two  other  full- 
page  insertions  will  be  made  during 
the  month  of  September,  and  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  more  than  likely  continue. 

In  a  folder  sent  to  its  dealers.  Sun 
Oil  Company  said  the  drive  is  the 
biggest  fall  advertising  campaign  in 
the  company’s  history.  The  present 
drive  follows  extensive  newspaper 


T  Reinhart,  former  producer  campaigns  last  winter  and  spring.  It 


e  Theatre  Guild’s  Christmas  holi- 
irogruins.  has  joined  the  Benton  & 
les  radio  department. 

THUR  POPPENBERC,  business  repre- 
itive  for  International  News  Ser¬ 
in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  has  re- 
id  to  join  the  sales  staff  of  station 
lV,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
iBERT  G.  SiLBAR,  advertising  and 
promotion  manager  of  Covered 
on  Co.,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  trailer 
li  manufacturers,  has  resigned  to 
the  sales  promotion  sUtff  of 
fsler  Sales  Division,  Chrysler 
).,  Detroit. 


is  directed  to  users  of  premium- priced 
gasolines  and  again  stresses  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  using  Nu  Blue  Sunoco  at 
no  extra  price. 

Today’s  ad  was  of  the  poster  type. 
This  will  be  followed  by  a  “news” 
type  of  advertisement,  with  the  whole 
page  comprised  of  stories  on  the 
merits  of  Nu  Blue  Sunoco. 

Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  is  handling  the  account. 


the  sales  promotion  sUtff  of  PLANS  EXPANDED  DRIVE 

rsler  Sales  Division,  Chrysler  With  both  newspaper  and  magazine 
).,  Detroit.  lists  being  increased,  expanded  adver- 

tising  plans  for  the  fall  months  are 
mpaigns  and  Accounts  announced  this  week  by  National  Dis- 

-  tillers  Products  Corp.,  on  practically 

INHAM  &  MORRILL  CO.,  Port-  all  of  its  products.  Several  hundred 
nd.  Me.,  makers  of  B  &  M  Baked  of  the  leading  daily  newspapers  have 
ns  and  other  food  specialties  have  been  on  National  s  summer  schedule. 
Dinted  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  and  these  are  being  increased  in  num- 
,  effective  Dec.  1.  ber  for  the  fall  months.  The  company 

UNHILL  Majors,  new  long-size  cig-  also  planning  social  advertising 
tes,  a  product  of  Philip  Morris  around  the  year-end  holidays.  Prac- 
ipanv,  are  being  introduced  in  national  magazine  that 

Dago  this  month  through  full-page  advertising  m  included 

in  Chicago  newspapers.  The  in-  ^he  schedule.  In  national  maga- 
luctory  campaign  will  extend  over  four-color  pages  ^d  two-color 

leriod  of  six  months,  with  full  pages  are  being  used^  The  account  is 
es  every  third  week  and  quarter-  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc., 

e  copy  on  alternate  weeks.  The  Lawrence  ^rtig  &  Co.,  |nc.  and  Top- 

I  Dunhill  Majors  have  been  intro-  ^  °y  '  ® 

Gd  in  /lictriKii-  HgenCieS. 


TO  USE  675  PAPERS 

The  Rumford  Chemical  Works, 
through  H.  B.  Humphrey  Co.,  Boston 
agency,  will  advertise  its  baking  pow¬ 
der  in  675  newspapers  in  the  “greatest 
campaign  in  Rumford’s  eighty-year 
history.” 

■ 

New  Advertisers, 
Agencies  Are  Listed 

Standard  Advertising  Register  listed 
this  week  the  following  new  adver¬ 
tisers,  their  agencies  and  media  to  be 
used: 

American  Dairy  A>s(iciati<m,  4725  S«i.  Tal- 
man  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. — “Butter  &  Dairy  BhhI- 
ucts” — Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago,  Ill. — John  h. 
Whedon,  Acct.  Kxec.  Appro.  $250,000. 

Dermetics  Co.,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Avc.,  New 
York  City — (Sub.  of  Dermetics,  Inc.,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.) — Dermctic  Cosmetics  — Benjamin 
Kshleman  Co.,  Philadelphia-  -Appro.  $25,<HJO 
to  $50,000 — Distr. ;  Natl. 

Fibre  Conduit  Co.,  292  Matlison  Ave.,  New 
York  City — '“Conduits  for  Electrical  Distr.; 
Underground  Pipe*’— Alan  Bridgman  Sanger, 
New  York  City — Keith  B.  Lydiard,  .\cct.  Exec. 
— using  Trade  Papers.  Direct  by  Mail  & 
Circulars — Distr. ;  Natl. 

National  Aid  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma — “Life  Insurance” — Halsell- 
Ilumphrey  Agency,  Oklahoma  City. 

Ortner  ShampcK)  Corp..  1300  First  Ave.. 
New  York  City — “Ortner’.s  Shampoo” — The 
I,ynn  Baker  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Parker  ]>ental  System.  Inc.,  1802  Ceary  St.. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. — “Dr.  Painless  Parker 
Dental  Service” — McCann-Erickson  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. — C.  E.  Persons,  Acct. 
Kxec. — using  Newspapers. 

Wellesley  Soap  &  Chemical  Co..  18  Chemi¬ 
cal  Ave.,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass.-  .\iito 
Cleaning  Compounds— Cory  Snow,  Inc.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Democratic  National  Committee,  Biltmore 
Hotel,  New  York  City — .Advertising  to  be 
plare»I  by  William  IT.  Rankin  Co.,  New  York 
(‘ity  Wm.  H.  Rankin,  Acct.  Exec. 


es  every  third  week  and  quarter- 
e  copy  on  alternate  weeks.  The 
'  Dunhill  Majors  have  been  intro- 
ed  in  eastern  cities  and  distribu- 
1  will  be  extended  to  other  metro- 
itan  cities  in  midwest  and  on  the 
ific  Coast.  Milton  Blow  Company, 
York  agency,  handles  the  ac- 


itendent, 

I  super- 
lings  for 


p  of  the  territory. 

ptAKo  Products  Corp.,  New  Bruns- 
N.  J.,  are  releasing  an  every- 
kk  schedule  of  advertising  in  a  | 
,ge  number  of  newspapers,  running  ' 
p  now  until  the  end  of  May.  The 
py  covers  the  three  products — Flako  ■ 
f  Crust,  Flakorn  Com  Muffin  Mix, ! 
d  Cuplets  for  cup  cakes.  This  is  1 
“ig  handled  by  H.  B.  LeQuatte,  Inc..  I 
'W  York.  I 

'Hicago  Laundry  Owners  Associa-  ! 
I*  has  appointed  Needham,  Louis  | 
“  ®rorby’  Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  to  I 
die  a  special  advertising  campaign  I 
■ng  the  coming  year.  • 

^CAOY  Farms  Milling  Co.,  Chicago,  > 
s  named  the  Chicago  office  of  Erwin,  | 
&  Company  to  direct  its  adver- 
program.  Emil  J.  Blacky  is 
count  executive.  j 

Campbiil  Cereal  Co.,  Northfield,  | 
*''n.,  will  use  a  list  of  metropolitan 
on  a  special  premium  deal 
,700  line  copy — in  cities  where  i 
5  nbution  is  obtained,  through  H.  j 
*wtor  &  Sons  Co..  Chicago. 


Sell  the 

2  Largest  Markets 

in  Ohio 

ClefittaH4 

26  Mjacent  C^htieJ 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

Clavtloarf't  Horn*  N«w$pap*r 


ABC  Announces 
New  Members 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  will  hold  a 
meeting  at  the  Princeton  Inn,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  20.  Plans  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  for  the  annual  convention 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel.  Chicago,  Oct.  17-18.  Member¬ 
ship  in  the  Bureau  has  reached  the 
all-time  high  of  2,050  publishers,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  advertisers. 

The  following  have  just  been  elected 
to  membership: 

Xt'^vspaprrs:  Lock  ilai'cn  (Penn.)  Express: 
Sampa  (lilalio)  Ercc  Press;  Rcdditifi  (Calif, > 
Courier  Pree  Press;  Redding  Searchlight. 

li'eekly  Xciespapers:  Barrie  (Ont.)  i:.ram 
iuer;  Tillsouburg  (Out.)  iWws;  Brampton 
(Ont.)  Conservator ;  St.  ^farys  (Ont.)  Journal 
Argus;  Kincardine  (Ont.)  Xtvvs;  Kcntvillt' 
(Nova  Scotia)  Advertiser;  Susse.v  (New 
Brunswick)  Kings  County  Record;  Pietou 
(Out. )  Gacette. 

Business  Papers:  Beverage  Retailer  li’eekly. 
New  Y'ork;  The  Canner,  Chicago;  Butane- 
Propane  AYtt'J,  Los  Angeles;  Beverage  Times, 
New  York. 

Magazines:  The  IVoman,  New  York;  .Inu  r- 
ieau  Cookery,  Boston. 

Advertiser:  Pittsburgh  Plate  Iilas>  Ct»m- 
pany,  Pittsburgh,  E.  L.  Patton,  atlvertising 
manager. 

"Million  Dollar  Ad" 

What  might  be  termed  “a  million 
dollar  ad”  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Herald-American,  Sept.  5,  when  the 
Studebaker  Sales  Company  of  Chi¬ 
cago  took  a  full-page  spread  to  fea¬ 
ture  the  fact  that  its  president,  Henry 
R.  Levy,  had  given  a  certified  check 
for  $1,001,009  to  the  Studebaker 
Corporation  for  his  first  order  of  1941 
automobiles. 


itan  cities  in  midwest  and  on  the  TO  INCREASE  CAMPAIGN 

ific  Coast.  Milton  Blow  Company,  -pjjg  current  newspaper  campaign 
n  York  agency,  handles  the  ac-  fgr  Three  Feathers  Whisky  will  be 

intensified  during  the  balance  of  the 
^  Lift  Rubber  Corp.,  New  York,  year,  K.  H.  Seidel,  advertising  man- 
appointed  Joseph  Ellner  Company,  ager  of  Oldetyme  Distillers  Corp.,  an- 
vertising,  New  York,  to  handle  the  nounced  this  week.  The  expansion 
ount.  It  is  planned  to  use  news-  follows  a  substantial  increase  in  sales 
)ers,  radio,  and  point-of-sale  dis-  for  the  year  to  date,  which  Mr.  Seidel 
ys  in  the  principal  population  cen-  attributed  to  the  successful  use  oi 
5  of  the  territory.  advertising.  Peck  Advertising  Agency 

^tAKo  Products  Corp..  New  Bruns-  handles  the  account. 
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OF 

ADVERTISERS 
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Reproduction 

WOOD 
AD  MAT 

Made  by  America's 

OLDEST  DOMESTIC  DRY 
MAT  MANUFACTURER 

Consult  Your  Mat  Maker 

WOOD  FLONG  CORP. 

HOOSICK  FALLS  •  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE!  551  FIFTH  AVE. 

Always  Uniform  •  Est.  1915 


You  might  as  well  try  to 
run  an  automobile  with¬ 
out  a  motor  as  try  to 
cover  Fort  Wayne  and 
Northeastern  Indiana  (a 
highly  productive  and 
profitable  market)  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  The  News- 
Sentinel. 

This  newspaper  is  today, 
more  than  ever,  a  dom¬ 
inant  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ...  an  indispens¬ 
able  factor  of  any  selling 
elTort  in  this  market. 


Rational  RoproMontativaa: 

ALLEN-KLAPP-FRAZIER  CO. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit 
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Newspaper  Boy 
Week  Set  for 
Sept.  22-28 

NBA  Sponsoring  National 
Event — Central  States 
Program  Announced 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Coming  as  a  prelude  to  “National 
Newspaper  Week,”  the  sixth  annual 
observance  of  “National  Newspaper 
Boy  Week”  will  be  held  Sept.  22-28, 
sponsored  by  Newspaper  Boys  of 
America,  Inc.,  and  co-op>erating  news¬ 
papers.  While  Newspaper  Boy  Week 
is  strictly  a  volunteer  movement  on 
the  part  of  individual  papers,  last  year 
more  than  300  participated. 

Two-Fold  Purpose 
The  event  has  a  two-fold  purpose, 
according  to  Charles  £.  Knepper  of 
NBA:  (1)  It  should  inform  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  accomplishments  and  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  carrier- salesmen;  (2)  It 
should  reward  the  carriers  for  their 
service  during  the  past  year.  NBA 
has  prepared  suitable  promotion  ma¬ 
terial  to  aid  newspaper  circulation 
managers  in  conducting  such  an  event. 
Included  in  the  material  are  greetings 
to  carrier  boys  from  21  state  gov¬ 
ernors,  quarter-page  promotional  ads, 
publicity  releases,  and  various  other 
ideas  that  can  be  used  to  make  the 
week  a  valuable  one  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  building  good  will  and  pres¬ 
tige  for  carrier  boy  organizations. 

The  outline  of  suggested  activities  is 
as  follows: 

Sept.  17 — Announcement  to  carriers 
at  regular  meeting;  explanation  of 
Newspaper  Boy  Week;  final  plans  for 
sales  contest;  discussion  of  week’s 
program. 

Sept.  22  (Sunday) — Announcement 
of  Newspaper  Boy  Week  in  chxu-ches, 
Sunday  schools  and  in  newspaper. 

Sept.  23 — Newspaper  publishes  an¬ 
nouncement  ad.  lire  day  left  open 
for  local  program  features. 

Sept.  24 — City-Wide  Ceremonial, 
including  presentation  of  awards; 
sales-demonstration  contests;  special 
effort  to  get  parent  attendance. 

Sept.  25 — Publisher’s  Day,  with  out¬ 
standing  carriers  acting  “pro-tem”  as 
publisher,  circulation  manager,  etc.; 
specially  wrapped  copies  delivered 
personally  to  government  officials  by 
outstanding  carriers. 

Sept.  26 — Theatre  parties  arranged 
by  newspaper. 

Sept.  27 — Left  open  for  local  pro¬ 
gram  features. 

Sept.  28 — Carrier  parade  to  news¬ 
paper  plant;  visit  to  publisher’s  office 
for  exchange  of  greetings  and  presen¬ 
tation  of  subscriptions  if  contest  con¬ 
ducted;  trip  through  newspaper  plant 
and  a  picnic  or  special  outing  for  all 
carrier  boys. 

Central  States  Program 

COMPLETE  PROGRAM  plans  for  the 
fall  meeting  of  Central  States  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Association,  to  be 
held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Sept.  24-25,  were  announced  this  week 
by  Program  Chairman  Walter  G.  An¬ 
drews,  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Senti¬ 
nel.  Of  special  interest  is  the  subject 
of  mail  subscriptions,  scheduled  for 
Tuesday  morning.  Slated  to  speak  on 
this  subject  are  Jasper  Rison,  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal  and  Times;  El¬ 
mer  ScHROEDER,  Milwaukee  Journal; 
Willard  Horsman,  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantograph;  and  Alvan  J.  Kohler, 
Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening  News. 

Commenting  on  this  particular  phase 
of  the  program.  Chairman  Andrews 
said:  “It  is  about  time  publishers  and 
circulation  managers  awakened  to  the 


CONTINUING  STUDY  REPORTS  SUSPENDED 

THE  TWO  SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORTS,  one  on  Editorial  Content  and  one 
on  Retail  Advertising,  that  have  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  for  each  of  the  Studies  in  the  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ing,  issued  by  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation  of  the  ANA  and  the 
AAAA,  will  be  dropped  in  the  future.  Twenty-one  Studies  and  42  Supple¬ 
mentary  Reports  have  been  issued  to  date.  This  procedure  was  adopted  at 
the  beginning  in  order  to  highlight  the  findings  in  each  study.  According 
to  a  letter  Sept.  10  from  George  Benneyan,  research  and  promotion  manager 
of  the  Bureau,  “these  Supplementary  Reports  have  been  a  considerable 
expense  ...  an  expense  not  contemplated  when  'The  Continuing  Study’ 
was  launched.  We  believe  that  the  Supplementary  Reports  have  by  this 
time  served  their  purpose,  and  can  be  discontinued  from  now  on  .  .  .  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  15-Study-Summary  which  you  received  a  few  weeks 
ago.”  These  reports  will  be  replaced  at  frequent  intervals  with  other  special 
reports  on  the  Continuing  Study. 

BOSTON  NEWSMEN  DEFEAT  NAVY  CENSORS 

BOSTON  NEWSPAPER  MEN  pulled  a  scoop  on  the  country  in  covering  the 
departure  of  eight  destroyers  from  Boston  to  Canadian  waters.  Since 
the  Navy  Yard  here  was  under  strict  orders  from  Washington  not  to  release 
information  on  the  whereabouts  or  schedules,  Boston  newsmen  ganged  up 
in  hiring  boats  to  cruise  about  the  harbor.  By  the  aid  of  spy  glasses  and 
lookouts  they  were  able  to  get  numbers  on  destroyers  and  notify  their  papers 
as  soon  as  departures  took  place. 


fact  they  are  getting  far  too  little  rev¬ 
enue  from  mail  subscribers  and  in 
view  of  the  excessive  expense  entailed 
to  obtain  and  maintain  mail  subscrip¬ 
tions,  the  rates  should  more  nearly 
compare  with  carrier  delivery  or  basic 
sale  rates.” 

Another  topic  that  should  prove 
stimulating  to  all  concerned  is  the 
Wednesday  morning  symposium  on 
“Failures  from  which  I  Have  Prof¬ 
ited.”  Taking  part  in  this  discussion 
of  “case  records”  of  failures  among 
circulation  managers  will  be  Thomas 
Adams,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader;  John  Canny,  Madison  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal;  and  Ed  Keefe, 
Ottumwa  (la.)  Courier.  Other  topics 
include  “Best  Circulation  Plan  During 
This  Year,”  and  a  Tuesday  luncheon 
address  by  Dr.  George  W.  Crane, 
Northwestern  University  psychologist 
and  newspaper  syndicate  writer,  on 
“New  Strategy  for  Building  Circula¬ 
tion.” 

Reporter  "Goes  Hollywood" 

ANN  MARSTERS,  Chicago  Herald - 

American  reporter,  turned  movie 
player  to  give  the  paper’s  readers  a 
series  of  articles  on  Hollywood  “back- 
stage.”  The  series,  most  heavily  pro¬ 
moted  of  the  paper’s  features  in  years, 
broke  in  the  Sunday  Herald-Ameri- 
can.  Sept.  8,  and  is  continuing  daily  in 
the  Hearst  evening  paper. 

The  reporter  had  been  sent  to  Hol¬ 
lywood  by  Managing  Editor  John  A. 
Malloy  on  an  assignment  to  break  into 
the  movies.  How  well  she  succeeded 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  she  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  “bit”  player  in  six  major 
productions  in  less  than  three  weeks’ 
time. 

Miss  Marsters’  first  article  was  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  new  Pictorial  Review 
section  of  the  Sunday  paper.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  Herald-American  has 
leased  rights  to  the  old  Pictorial  Re¬ 
view  name  for  its  new  section  with 
cover  page  in  full  color.  The  sec¬ 
tion  incorporates  the  old  March  of 
Events,  Screen  and  Drama  section, 
and  local  features.  Other  Hearst  Sun¬ 
day  papers  will  shortly  follow  the  lead 
of  the  Herald-American  and  install 
their  own  Pictorial  Review  sections,  it 
was  announced. 

In  addition  to  daily  ads,  news  stories 
and  truck  posters,  the  Herald-Ameri¬ 
can  used  a  series  of  motion  picture 
trailers  showing  cuts  of  scenes  in 
which  Miss  Marsters  appeared.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  toy  balloons,  some  of  which 
contained  theatre  ticket  prizes,  were 
set  loose  throughout  the  city.  The 
series  was  advertised  ov'er  the  radio 
and  in  newspaper  ads,  including  com¬ 
petitive  dailies  and  out-of-town  pa¬ 
pers. 


More  SHOWmanshipl 
THE  FOLLOWING  bit  of  advice  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Atlanta  Journal  car¬ 
rier  publication,  credited  to  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star  carrier  paper,  and 
may  be  helpful  to  circulation  man¬ 
agers  in  planning  sales  training  ma¬ 
terial  for  carrier-salesmen: 

*‘Of  all  the  ways  mankind  has  of  receiv¬ 
ing  impressions  and  sensations,  the  eye  is  hy 
far  the  most  effective  and  powerful.  .\  famed 
editorial  writer  of  a  leading  weekly  magazine 
best  expressed  this  idea  when  he  wrote,  ‘The 
eye  is  eager,  the  ear  is  drowsy.’  And  to 
further  confirm  this,  the  eminent  Dr.  Charles 
Mayo,  of  Rochester,  proved  through  exi>eri- 
ments  we  receive  87%  of  our  impressions 
through  the  eye. 

“But  what  does  this  have  to  do  with  selling 
a  daily  newspaper?  To  an  alert  carrier  there 
is  a  very  significant  meaning  in  this  message. 
This  means  that  the  more  attention  you  give 
to  keeping  your  prospect's  eyes  occupied  with 
the  newspaper's  features,  services  and  other 
promotion  tools,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  hold 
her  attention  and  create  a  favonable  impres 
sion. 

“There  are  some  carriers  who  believe  the 
only  way  to  make  a  sale  is  by  ‘Talk.  Talk. 
Talk'.  But  the  carrier  who  follows  this  plan 
is  only  doing  13%  of  the  job.  lie  has  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  other  87%  of  the  selling  jo'i 
is  ‘Show,  Show.  Show.’  The  ‘eye  is  eager-  - 
the  ear  is  drowsy.’  ’’ 

■ 

DROPS  SUNDAY  EDITION 

The  Elizabethton  (Tenn.)  Star  is 
now  publishing  a  Saturday  edition  and 
has  discontinued  its  Sunday  edition. 


Election  on  Herald-  ^ 
American  Sept.  20 

Chicago,  Sept.  11  —  Preparation 
were  being  made  here  this  week  fc 
the  NLRB  election,  Sept.  20,  amon: 
Chicago  Herald  -  American  editork 
and  commercial  department  worken 
to  determine  whether  the  Chicag; 
Newspaper  Guild  or  two  AFL  local: 
Chicago  Editorial  Association  ar.: 
Newspaper  Commercial  Associate-: 
will  be  their  representatives  for  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  purposes. 

Ballots  were  being  printed  thi- 
week  and  notices  have  been  issues 
announcing  the  two  elections — one  k: 
editorial  employes,  the  other  for  com¬ 
mercial  department  workers.  Th; 
main  election  polls  will  be  at  tht^ 
Weston  Hotel,  near  the  Hearst  build¬ 
ing.  Portable  voting  booths  will  bs 
available  at  various  district  offices  fo: 
load  men  and  branch  managers.  Poll- 
will  be  open  from  7  a.m  to  7  p.m. 

The  elections  wih  be  held  unde: 
the  supervision  of  G.  L.  Patterson,  re¬ 
gional  director  of  NLRB,  with  ead 
organization  and  the  Herald- AmericarJ 
management  having  authorized  ob-‘ 
servers  on  hand  to  act  as  checken 
and  to  identify  employes  eligible  tc 
vote.  Under  terms  of  the  guild  strike 
settlement,  all  employes  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  of  the  two  departments  as  of  the 
Saturday  preceding  the  election,  with 
the  exception  of  executives,  will  be 
eligible  to  vote. 

NEWSPAPERS  OBIECT  ‘ 

Many  newspapers  objected  strenu¬ 
ously  this  week  to  the  proposed  ex¬ 
tension  of  operating  hours  on  the  par. 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Elxchange.  0r.( 
Wednesday  the  board  of  governor 
voted  down  with  no  debate  the  pr^ 
posal  to  extend  trading  hours  to  4  pm 
Virtually  all  opposition  came  from 
afternoon  newspapers.  Thirty-five 
newspaper  communications  were  or 
file  at  the  Exchange.  The  Chicago 
Stock  Exchange  voted  to  make  such 
an  extension. 

■ 

JEWISH  WORLD  RESUMES 

The  Philadelphia  Jewish  World. 
which  had  suspended  publication  May 
5,  resumed  on  Sept.  6,  with  an  en¬ 
larged  editorial  staff,  its  own  printing 
plant,  added  features  and  a  continued 
English  section.  Jacob  Ginsburg  h 
publisher  and  M.  Henry  Potter,  pres¬ 
ident. 
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Results  of  Experiments 
With  Thyratron  Relay 

By  JACK  PRICE 


before  the  Eklgerton  stroboscopic 
lamps  were  introduced  we  were 
conducting  experiments  with  high 
speed  monochrome  and  color  for  use 
in  large  size  cameras.  The  stroboscope 
lights  showed  great  promise  for  adap¬ 
tation  in  certain  fields  which  we  could 
not  hope  to  match.  However,  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  situation  we  de¬ 
cided  to  continue  our  own  experi¬ 
ments  until  we  found  a  solution  for 
practical  uses  of  speed  photography 
which  did  not  require  exposures  ex¬ 
ceeding  1/ 1500th  of  a  second. 

We  concluded  that  there  are  many 
cameramen  who  would  like  to  take 
pictures  in  monochrome  and  color  at 
speeds  not  greater  than  1 /1000th  of 
a  second  and  who  could  not  afford 
stroboscope  units  at  $400  each.  Many 
ol  these  photographers  would  also 
like  to  take  these  speed  pictures  on 
5x7  or  even  8x10  films.  With  this 
end  in  view  we  proceeded  to  finish  our 
early  attempts  in  this  endeavor. 

Used  Old  Camtra 
After  a  long  search  for  a  second¬ 
hand  3V4x4V4  Speed  Graphic,  we 
found  one  which  met  our  needs.  We 
cut  off  the  bellows  and  bed,  and  the 
back  also  was  removed  leaving  only 
the  shutter  and  the  frame.  A  plate 
was  made  with  a  cone  to  fit  over  the 
lens.  The  cone  has  a  diameter  of  four 
inches  which  permits  its  use  with 
large  size  lenses.  Two  adjustable 
screws  were  set  in  the  ring  of  the 
cone  thereby  holding  the  whole  shut¬ 
ter  to  the  lens  with  rigidity.  A  Men¬ 
delsohn  focal-plane  shutter  synchron¬ 
izer  was  fitted  to  the  shutter. 

Our  next  step  was  to  hook  this 
shutter  in  line  with  the  thyratron  re¬ 
lay,  made  for  us  by  the  General 
Electric  Co.  This  conneqtion  is  very 
simple  and  affords  no  risk  of  prema¬ 
turely  firing  the  bulbs.  The  Saltzman 
cluster  lamps  were  then  connected  to 
the  relay  and  the  final  mechanical 
adjustment  was  completed.  We  ex¬ 
perimented  first  with  the  5x7  cam¬ 
era  fitted  with  a  10-inch  lens.  The 
results  showed  we  were  on  the  right 
track.  We  then  tackled  the  8  x  10 
camera  fitted  with  a  14-inch  lens,  and 
egain  our  results  were  far  better  than 
expected.  These  early  attempts  in 
the  large  size  speed  photos  were  only 
•made  in  monochrome.  We  believe, 
however,  that  we  may  easily  produce 
the  same  excellent  quality  in  color. 

We  discovered  that  by  employing 
the  focal  plane  shutter  in  front  of  the 
tens  we  were  able  to  obtain  an  even 
illumination  over  the  entire  film.  The 
dark  band,  sometimes  found  in  films 
when  the  rear  synchronization  is  used. 

(i-'  absent.  This  is  important  for  it 
assures  negatives  worth  printing.  It 
was  noted  also  that  a  very  small  in¬ 
crease  of  lamps  was  needed.  In  black 
( ,  and  white  work  photographers  could 
;  produce  beautiful  quality  large  size 
;  I  negatives  with  three  or  four  No.  31 
I  flash  bulbs. 

I  Added  More  Lamps 

j  _  IHpth  of  field  n  these  size  nega- 
,  fives  is  easily  obtained.  We  added 
lamps  with  each  lower  stop  of  the 
d^hragm.  Some  of  our  8x10  nega- 
j  fives  were  made  with  the  lens  stopped 
do^  to  F.16  and  using  six  bulbs. 

lighting  was  not  all  front  flood¬ 
ing  but  was  split  up  so  that  back  and 
f  highlight  effects  were  secured, 
t  The  artist  who  prefers  to  try  for  spe- 
<iial  lighting  effects  will  enjoy  the 
=  *  ^^*at  field  of  possibilities  this  device 
pflords. 

We  tried  stepping  up  the  speed  to 


Standing  back  of  first  base  at  Crosley  Field, 
Cincinnati,  fully  ISO  feet  from  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Reds'  dug-out  on  Labor  Day,  Bob 
Stigers,  camera  chief  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  snapped  this  shot  which  has  been 
the  talk  of  the  town.  It  portrays  a  dram¬ 
atic  moment  in  a  Reds-Cubs  ball  game  in 
which  a  spectator  seated  just  to  the  right 
of  the  Reds'  dug-out  caught  a  foul  ball  on 
the  ball  of  his  foot  just  in  time  to  prevent 
it  smashing  into  his  face.  The  ball  had 
been  missed  by  Wilson,  catcher  for  the 
Red-legs,  and  the  expression  caught  by  the 
camera-man  on  the  faces  of  the  on-lookers 
betoken  terror,  lest  the  ball  should  do 
damage  to  some  ball  fan.  The  picture  was 
made  a  five-column  spread  on  the  En¬ 
quirer  sport  page.  The  remarkable  part 
about  the  shot  was,  according  to  Stigers, 
that  it  was  made  with  a  second-hand  lens 
picked  up  for  $7.60  and  placed  in  a  make¬ 
shift  camera  box  of  Stigers  own  design. 


higher  than  1' 1000th  of  a  second. 
This  was  accomplished  by  removing 
the  curtain  from  the  frame  and  replac¬ 
ing  the  old  spring  with  one  of  greater 
tension.  As  yet  we  have  not  made 
any  computation  of  the  speed  ob¬ 
tained  but  we  believe  that  we  were 
able  to  shoot  at  1  ■  2000th  of  a  second. 

From  the  results  obtained  so  far  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  this  device 
may  be  applied  successfully  to  the 
three-in-one  shot  color  cameras.  No 
adjustment  need  be  made  for  the  adap¬ 
tation  of  this  shutter  to  any  type 
camera  fitted  wit’n  large  lenses. 

Some  of  those  who  watched  the 
performance  of  the  thyratron  relay 
a.sked  if  there  was  any  danger  to  the 
operator  should  there  be  a  short  cir¬ 
cuit.  On  this  point  it  can  be  said 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  danger. 
The  relay  is  constructed  to  prevent 
any  mishap  through  a  break  or  short 
circuit,  "rhe  contact  points  on  the 
camera  which  close  the  circuit  pass 
less  than  one-quarter  of  a  volt  and 
no  amperage.  The  circuit  is  so  di¬ 
vided  that  only  the  power  of  the  line 
passes  to  the  flash-bulbs. 

Now  that  lamps  have  been  cut  in 
cost  there  is  more  incentive  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  unusual  picture.  We  have 
inquired  if  this  may  be  made  to 
operate  with  batteries  and  have  been 
assured  by  the  engineers  that  it  is 
possible.  Perhaps  in  the  near  future 
we  may  have  more  information  on 
this  score.  One  point  more.  There 
are  no  between-lens  shutters  with 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


MIGHTIEST  NmCET 
EVER  MADE! 


25,000  LUMEN-SECONDS 
OF  LONG-PEAK  FLASH 


MORE  POWER 

than  any  other 
k  Midget  ^ 


NEW  SDPEIIFLASH  ‘  PRESS  2S 


Again  Wabash  gives  you  more 
power  . . .  more  value  ...  in  flash 
bulbs.  This  time,  with  the  brand 
new  Superflash  "Press  25."  This 
tiny,  yet  mighty,  little  flash  bulb 
gives  you  fully  40%  more  light 
output  than  any  other  midget 
flash  bulb  ever  made. 

But  that's  far  from  all!  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  extra  power,  midget  size 
and  bayonet  base,  you  get  a 
Wabash  Superflash,  through 
and  through.  Its  25,000  lumen- 
second  light  output  of  highly 
concentrated,  long-peak-light 


flash  comes  from  the  Superflash 
patented  all-hydronalium  wire 
element.  It  has  the  famous  Super¬ 
flash  Safety  Spot  .  .  .  and  it's 
double  safety-jacketed  with 
transparent,  lens-clear  safety 
coatings,  inside  and  out.  "Press 
25,"  too,  features  the  well-known 
Superflash  split-second  syn¬ 
chronization,  uniformity  and  de¬ 
pendability  of  flash,  and  perfec¬ 
tion  for  use  with  all  cameras  and 
synchronizers,  including  focal 
plane  minicameras.  Try  "Press 
25"  on  your  next  job!  Wabash 
Photolamp  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Use  “Press  25“  With 
ANY  Reflector! 

For  unequalled  power  with  the  new 
type  directed-ilash  reflectors,  you 
can't  beat  "Press  25"  with  its  scien¬ 
tific,  even-light  shape.  For  extreme 
midget  compactness  .  .  .  portability 
.  .  .  plus  25.000  lumen-seconds  of 
long-peak-light  flash  for  use  with 
yoiu  regular  reflector.  "Press  25"  is 
YOUR  bulb,  too!  That  40%  extra 
power  makes  "Press  25"  perfect 
mate  to  ANY  reflector! 


“HANDY  TEN”  POCKET  PACK 

Ask  for  the  Superflash  "Press  25" 
ten-shot  pack,  o  pocket-fitting,  easy- 
to-use  carton  ol  ten  "Press  25"  bulbs 
. . .  handy  to  carry  and  use! 

Copy.  1940,  Photulamp  Corn 


WABASH 

SUPERFLASH 
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George  F.  Milton  Files 
Voluntary  Bankruptcy 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Sept.  10— Vol¬ 
untary  Petition  in  bankruptcy  has 
been  filed  in  behalf  of  Chattanooga 
Evening  Newspaper  Corporation,  publishers, 
Evening  Tribune,  w’hich  suspended 
publication  last  week.  It  was  signed 
by  George  Fort  Milton,  president. 

Debts  were  listed  at  $57,066,  assets  at 
$63,406.  Among  secured  claims  listed 
were  Walter  L.  Scott,  Plainfield,  N.  J, 
who  holds  $9,625  debt  on  press;  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union,  Indian- 
. .  apolis,  title  on  composing  room  equip- 
Pa-  ment  amounting  to  $14,000.  Personal 
property  listed  amounted  to  $49,496. 
W.  including  machines  and  equipment, 
valued  at  $45,000. 


Camera  Knights 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  WORKS 

By  FRANK  FEHLMAN 


NEWTON  H.  HARTMAN, 


K  During  the 
World  War  he 
made  6,000  X- 
rays  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  of  the  Sun 
S  h  i  p  b  uild- 
i  n  g  Company, 

Chester  ~ 

From  there  he 
to 

- '  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

Newton  H.  Hartman  Philadelphia,  as  Officers  and  principal  stockholders 
head  of  a  newly  listed  are  Milton,  president;  Roger  E. 
established  photographic  department.  Nicholson,  secretary;  Lawrence  Rud- 
His  start  with  the  Bulletin  was  syn-  olph,  treasurer;  Dr.  J.  B.  Killebrew, 
chronized  with  the  first  bathing  R.  C.  Reynolds,  Archie  Underwood, 
beauty  contest  (his  first  assignment),  George  Berke,  A.  D.  Mynders,  Harrj- 
and  the  gradual  rise  of  the  picture  P.  Clark,  Jr.,  and  H.  D.  Hixon. 
page  in  daily  newspapers.  From  the  ■ 

beginning  he  was  a  “feature”  photog-  MARKS  30th  YEAR 
rapher,  specializing  in  animal  pictures.  Thirty  years  ago  two  unemployed 
Most  famous  was  one  of  Lizzie,  Phil-  newspapermen,  John  F.  Galvin  and 
adelphia  Zoo  elephant,  squirting  a  full  Fred  S.  Newsom,  sought  to  remedy- 
orchestra  with  a  trunkful  of  water.  their  condition  by  publishing  their 
Hartman’s  animal  pictures  (one  a  own  newspaper.  ITiat  paper,  the 
day  from  the  Zoo  in  the  paper  for  Richmond  (Cal.)  Independent,  last 


Thyrotron  Relay 
Experiments 

continued  from  page  43 


speed  higher  than  1  200th  of  a  second 
for  these  large  lenses.  If  the  photog¬ 
rapher  wishes  to  make  shots  employ¬ 
ing  the  slower  speeds  it  is  easily  ac¬ 
complished  with  this  adaptation  of 
the  focal  plane  shutter. 

We  have  not  asked  the  Graflex  Cor¬ 
poration  if  they  would  care  to  make 
this  type  apparatus  for  commercial 
purposes  because  we  think  they  would 
not  entertain  the  idea.  However,  we 
suggest  that  when  the  old  Speed 
Graphic  is  ready  to  fall  apart,  it 
should  be  sent  to  a  good  mechanic  for 
reconstruction  as  a  new  accessory. 
We  also  hope  that  the  thyratron  relay 
will  be  made  available  to  the  profes¬ 
sion.  There  are  a  few  details  still 
to  be  ironed  out,  but  these  are  of  a 
minor  character.  This  department 
will  report  further  progress  as  it  is 
made. 


NEWSPAPER 
AND  MAGAZINE 

PRESSES  AND 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


•  The  only  journal  giving  th« 
news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  1" 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  m 
these  territories  read 
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Asks  Maintenance 
Of  Useful  Goods 
Production 

Dry  Goods  Head  Says 
Must  Not  Stop  in 
Spite  of  Defense 

•'We  are  confident  this  fall’s  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  better  than  last  year’s. 
We  think  that  will  be  true  no  matter 
what  happens  in  Europe.  We  believe 
there  is  every  promise  for  a  good 
spring  business  but  in  retailing  ac¬ 
tivities  it  is  not  necessary  to  forecast 
more  than  3  to  6  months  ahead,  so 
the  opinion  expressed  for  spring  will 
be  more  of  wishful  than  factual  think¬ 
ing,”  declared  Samuel  W.  Reyburn, 
chairman  of  the  board.  Associated  Dry 
Goods  Corp.,  before  the  New  York 
Sales  Executive  Club  at  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt,  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Reyburn  made  a  plea  that  in 
spite  of  our  huge  defense  program, 
production  and  consumption  of  useful 
and  needed  goods  must  not  stop. 

German  "Recovery" 

“Many  have  pointed  to  the  financing 
of  the  German  ‘recovery’  and  arma¬ 
ment  boom  as  a  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment.  This  is  not  true.  What  was  re¬ 
markable  was  the  extent  to  which 
armament  building  was  financed 
through  restrictions  on  consumption, 
and  it  is  this  aspect  that  is  of  greatest 
interest  to  retailers  in  this  country. 
Germany  discarded  every  other  inter¬ 
est  to  respond  to  the  supposed  neces¬ 
sity  of  military  power. 

“The  autocracies  of  Germany  and 
Italy  have  displayed  a  high  degree  of 
diectiveness  in  the  creation  of  the 
implements  of  war.  They  have  been 
able  to  do  this  by  drastically  curtail¬ 
ing  the  production  and  consumption  of 
useful  and  needed  goods;  and  by  se¬ 
riously  depleting  the  actual  wealth 
and  limiting  wealth-producing  tools, 
skills  and  talents  of  tfieir  people  for 
the  future.  These  states,  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  despots,  are  eating  up  their 
capital  in  the  promotion  of  wars. 

“The  standard  of  living  of  a  coun¬ 
try  comes  out  of  its  national  income 
and  the  national  income  comes  from 
exchange  of  goods  and  services.  When 
national  savings  are  spent  in  an  un¬ 
usually  extensive  program  of  arma¬ 
ments,  the  production  of  useful  goods 
and  the  national  standard  of  living 
are  inevitably  penalized  over  the  long 
term.  Justified  by  the  urgent  de¬ 
mands  placed  upon  us  to  ‘defend  our 
peace,’  our  defense  effort  requires  a 
diversion  of  productivity  from  useful 
goods  and  services  to  ‘non-useful’ 
war  materials.  In  this  respect  we 
must  face  the  issue,  for  our  own  needs 
of  defense,  just  as  Germany  and  Italy 
have  faced  it  for  their  purposes  of  ag¬ 
gression.  But  we  need  not  sacrifice 
the  principles  of  free  enterprise  which 
are  the  only  safeguards  of  our  na¬ 
tional  well-being  for  the  longer  fu¬ 
ture. 

“We  business  men  are  unanimously 


NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES ' 

Bouqht-Sold-Appraised 

Consolidations-Mergers 


Confidential  Negotiations 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL 
CORPORATION 

l.  Parkar  Likely,  Pres. 

I  JOI  Park  Are.  New  York 


for  the  unquestioned  need  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  defense  program.  We  can  and 
will  provide  that.  But  also,  insofar 
as  it  is  possible,  we  must  maintain 
production  and  distribution  of  usable 
peace  time  goods.  The  current  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  consumer,  the  continuing 
organization  stability  of  the  distribu¬ 
tor,  and  the  nation’s  long-term  integ¬ 
rity  and  well-being  depend  upon  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  defense 
with  the  minimum  disturbance  of  our 
normal  economic  organization  and 
process. 

“Through  unity  of  action  in  the  use 
of  our  natural  resources  and  man¬ 
power,  we  can  survive  the  threats  con¬ 
fronting  us.  I  mean  both  threats  from 
within  and  threats  from  without.  To 
preserve  peace  and  to  restore  pros¬ 
perity  we  must  face  the  issue  as  a 
united  nation  and  we  must  not  aban¬ 
don  any  more  of  our  peace  ways  or 
social  progress  in  preparing  for  de¬ 
fense,  than  is  absolutely  necessary.’ 

■ 

FTC  Proceeding 
Against  Ad  Firm 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  9 — The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  insti¬ 
tuted  proceedings  against  John  H. 
Ryder  of  79  Madison  Avenue,  and  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
charging  unfair  competitive  methods 
in  the  sale  of  ready-made  advertis¬ 
ing  materials,  consisting  of  copy,  dis¬ 
plays,  cuts,  mats  and  other  printed 
material. 

Ryder,  according  to  the  complaint, 
operates  19  distributing  firms  at  the 
two  addresses.  Sold  are  three  copy¬ 
righted  features:  “It’s  a  Fact,”  “Isn’t 
It  the  Truth?”  and  “Where’s  Elmer?” 

The  Commission  charges  a  sales 
method  by  which  prospects  are  in¬ 
formed  that  competitive  material  of 
similar  makeup  may  be  purchased 
only  at  the  risk  of  suit  for  copyright 
infringement. 

The  respondent’s  representations, 
the  complaint  continues,  were  made 
in  bad  faith  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
discouraging  purchase  from,  or  deal¬ 
ing  with,  the  competing  firms. 

Employment 

Problems— 

of  busy  executives  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  when 
they  a:^  assistance  from 
T^e  Personnel  Bureau. 

Complete  records  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  experienced  men 
qualified  for  newspaper, 
magazine,  public  relations, 
publicity,  and  press  associa¬ 
tion  work  are  on  file.  Each 
registrant  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated. 

From  these  complete  rec¬ 
ords  The  Personnel  Bureau 
recommends  only  men  who 
are  qualified  for  the  job, 
saving  an  employer  hours 
spent  in  interviewing  and 
investigating. 

For  prompt  service,  write 
or  wire — 

THE  PEBSONNEL 
BOBEAD 

of  Sigma  Delta  GU 

JoBMs  C.  Kiper,  Director 

35  E.  Wacker  Drire,  Chiotfo,  ID. 

A  natim  widt  nam-^roAi  eermai 

Portad  ty  Siamm  Delta  Cki,  Prafttiiamal 

JwaraaUetie  rrmtamity. 


A  Few  Success  Stories 

Here  are  12  typieal  ease  histories — sueeess  stories 
taken  from  our  hies.  They  ean  be  <luplieate<l  in 
any  market — in  any  newspaper. 


1.  Plano  store — 47  years  old.  Us¬ 
ing  our  piano  campaign  for 
past  22  months.  3  Inches  3 
times  a  week — 468  Inches  a 
year.  Recently,  prospect  walked 
In  store  —  bought  2  grand 
pianos,  paid  cash.  Said  she 
had  read  ads  for  7  months. 

2.  Bread  Campaign.  Now  In 
ninth  month.  Runs  4  Inches 
— 5  times  a  week.  T.  F.  basis. 
Sales  up — selling  cost  down. 


3.  Fish  Market.  Runs  21/2  Inches 
—  Monday  and  Thursday. 
Now  going  into  third  year. 
Sales  up  each  year.  Gets  top 
prices  for  fish. 


4.  Dairy  Campaign  No.  1  — 
Started  January,  1938.  Used 
57,000  lines  In  1939.  Built  new 
addition  to  plant.  Now  sells 
over  60%  of  all  families  in 
market. 


5.  Dairy  Campaign  No.  2 — Uses 
same  basic  copy  as  No.  1 — but 
uses  only  3  inches  3  times  a 
week.  Now  In  14th  month. 


6.  Dairy  Campaign  No.  3 — Uses 
2  Inches  3  times  a  week. 
Now  finishing  second  year  of 
our  copy  service. 


7.  Babies'  Shoe  Store — Entering 
third  year  of  campaign— 2 
inches  5  times  a  week.  Suc¬ 
cessful  from  the  start. 

8.  Furnace  Manufacturer  — 
Started  using  3  ads  a  week  for 
35  weeks  1938.  Ran  3  ads  a 
week  for  40  weeks  In  1939. 
1940,  started  January  2nd, 
running  3  ads  a  week  for  52 
weeks. 

9.  Skating  Rink — Ran  three  3- 
inch  ads  a  week  for  3  months 
— increased  ticket  sales  42%. 

10.  Insurance — Uses  8  Inches  3 
times  a  week.  Sales  up  — 
phone  calls  trebled  In  14 
months. 

1 1 .  Fur  Store — Started  In  January, 
1939.  Still  going  strong.  Sales 
up  41%  first  6  months.  Space 
used  8  Inches  3  times  a  week. 

12.  Health  Shoes  for  Women — 
Started  in  1937 — still  running. 
3  inches  3  times  a  week — sales 
up  month  after  month. 


How  Our  Retail  Service  Operates — 

We  supply  each  member  of  your  selling  staff  with  a  simple, 
tested,  selling  kit.  We  forward  to  you  a  minimum  of  30 
tested  campaigns  to  start  your  men — campaigns  that  are  now 
running  in  one  or  more  of  our  subscriber  papers.  These 
campaigns  are  selected  from  our  catalogue  of  286  retail 
campaigns. 

We  supply  each  of  your  salesmen  with  a  complete  requisition 
order  blank.  As  fast  as  we  receive  their  requisitions,  we 
prepare  hand-tailored  campaigns  to  fit  the  prospect  they 
have  sold.  Once  the  campaign  is  sold  we  supply  a  continu¬ 
ous  flow  of  copy  for  your  new  customer.  He  gets  the  copy 
exclusively;  he  runs  it  exclusively  in  your  paper. 

90  per  cent  of  your  requisitions  will  be  filled  within  48  hours 
after  we  receive  them. 


Cost  of  Service 

The  cost  of  this  service  is  determined  by  the  multiplication 
of  your  national  rate  by  800,  which  establishes  your  monthly 
cost.  Our  minimum  service  charge  is  $50  a  month — or  $600 
for  one  year.  If  your  national  rate  is  7c,  our  monthly  charge 
is  $56;  if  it  is  10c,  the  monthly  charge  is  $80,  if  it  is  50c,  it  is 
$400,  etc.,  etc. 


National  Advertisers  Now  Want  Success  Stories 

Based  on  our  interviews  with  dozens  of  manufacturers  and 
hundreds  of  retailers,  we  believe  that  the  simplest  way  for 
any  publisher  to  win  back  the  national  advertising  that  right¬ 
fully  belongs  in  newspapers,  is  to  develop  in  his  own  market 
success  stories,  proven  records  over  a  retailer’s  own  name. 
These  success  stories  should  then  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
your  national  representatives,  so  that  the  manufacturer  and 
his  agent  can  see  just  what  your  pap>er  has  produced  for  your 
own  local  customers. 

Our  service  is  now  operating  with  papers  of  less  than  4,000 
circulation  and  with  papers  of  150,000  circulation.  We  believe 
it  will  work  in  any  market. 


Further  information  will  be  gladly  furnished. 

FBANK  E.  FEHLMAN,  Advertising  Coonsel 

110  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
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HAROLD  W.  FAIRBANKS,  47,  editor 

and  publisher,  Natick  (Mass.)  Bul¬ 
letin,  died  suddenly  Sept.  6  at  the 
Leonard  Morse  Hospital,  Natick.  He 
was  recuperating  from  a  recent  op¬ 
eration. 

Charles  Bradford  Chapman,  Sr.,  78, 
owner  and  editor,  Sandersville  (Ga.) 
Progress,  died  there  Sept.  6  following 
a  10-day  illness  with  a  heart  ailment. 

William  McIntyre,  84,  former  Ta¬ 
coma  and  Alaskan  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  died  recently  at  Everett,  Wash., 
after  a  long  illness  and  colorful  career 
dating  from  Gold  Rush  days  in  the 
Klondike.  He  published  the  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  Daily  News  until  its  sale  to  S. 
A.  Perkins  in  1898. 

William  E.  Plummer,  68,  who  re¬ 
tired  six  months  ago  as  telegraph  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror, 
died  Sept.  8  at  his  home  in  Exeter, 
N.  H.  He  had  been  ill  for  some  time. 
Plummer  entered  the  Hearst  services 
in  1904  as  a  Boston  American  copy- 
reader. 

Mrs.  Laura  Naeter,  53,  wife  of  Fred 
Naeter,  co-publisher,  Cape  Girardeau 
(Mo.)  Southeast  Missourian,  died  last 
week  in  a  St.  Louis  Hospital  of  a 
heart  attack. 

John  Augustus  Penton,  78,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  founder  of  the 
Penton  Publishing  Co.,  Cleveland, 
publishers  of  industrial  and  business 
magazines,  died  Sept.  8  at  his  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.,  home.  His  company 
published  the  magazines.  Steel,  The 
Foundry,  Machine  Design  and  other 
business  magazines,  and  the  news¬ 
paper  Daily  Metal  Trade. 

Frank  J.  Bihucley,  82,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Eve¬ 
ning  World,  which  later  combined 
with  the  Omaha  Herald  to  become  the 
World-Herald,  died  at  his  Omaha 
home  Sunday,  Sept.  8,  from  cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

Donald  C.  Dougherty,  51,  former 
member  of  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
and  recently  campaign  manager  of 
the  national  anti-syphilis  committee 
of  American  Social  Hygiene  Assn., 
died  Sept.  9  at  his  New  York  home 
after  a  brief  illness. 

Mrs.  Esther  Chaddock  Davenport, 
97,  dean  of  Buffalo  newspaperwomen 
and  author  of  “As  I  Went  Home  Last 
Night,”  for  many  years  a  feature  of 
the  Saturday  society  pages  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  News,  died  suddenly 
Sept.  3.  Mrs.  Davenport  was  society 
editor  of  the  News  for  nearly  50  years. 

Mrs.  Minnie  R.  Mockler,  74,  widow 
of  the  late  Edward  L.  Mockler,  former 
New  York  correspondent  of  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  died  of  pneumonia 
Sept.  5,  after  a  short  illness  at  her 
home  in  Forest  Hills,  L  I.  Survivors 
include  Robert  D.  Mockler,  publicity 
director.  Hotel  New  Yoi  ker,  Don  Ryan 
Mockler,  editor  of  Aeronautics;  Al¬ 
bert  E.  Mockler,  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  editorial  staff;  and  Ethel 
Mockler,  (Mrs.  E.  E.  Samuelson)  pub¬ 
licist. 

■ 

PROMOTION  WINNER 

The  Waterloo  (la.)  Daily  Courier 
was  adjudged  winner  in  the  Iowa 
Daily  Press  Association’s  contest  for 
special  promotional  pages  in  news¬ 
papers  having  a  circulation  of  more 
than  10,000,  at  a  meeting  of  the  28 
Iowa  daily  newspaper  members  at 
Ames,  la.,  this  week.  The  Courier 
promotional  pages,  sponsored  by  a 
number  of  Waterloo  firms  and  organi¬ 
zations,  stress  safety  on  the  highways. 
They  have  been  featured  once  a  month 
for  the  last  four  years.  The  Center¬ 
ville  (la.)  Daily  lowegian  placed  first 


among  papers  with  less  than  10,000 
circulation.  Hollis  Nordyke,  business 
manager,  Ames  (la.)  Tribune,  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  which 
judged  the  promotional  pages. 


CONTINUE  AUDIT  PLAN 

The  Circulation  Audit  Bureau  of 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Association, 
serving  principally  papers  in  the  less 
than  daily  frequency  field,  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  another  year,  by  a  vote  of 
the  paper  members.  Eld  Anderson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  West  Jefferson  (N.  C.) 
Skyland  Pilot,  secretary  of  the  audit 
group,  has  announced.  All  audits  will 
be  made  by  CPA  firms  before  Oct.  20. 
W.  E.  Horner,  publisher  of  the  San¬ 
ford  (N.  C.)  Herald,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  circulation  audit 
group.  J.  M.  Parker,  of  the  Ahoskie 
(N.  C.)  Herald,  is  vice-president. 

B 

MISS  FRIS  MARRIED 

Miss  Alta  Constance  Fris,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Fris,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  was  married  to  William 
Brownlow  Eaton,  Sept.  9,  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
her  family’s  former  home.  The  bride 
was  given  in  marriage  by  her  father, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Mil- 
waukee  Sentinel  and  Sunday  News- 
Sentinel.  The  groom  is  an  architect  at 
Easton,  Pa.,  where  the  couple  will 
make  their  home. 


STORING  NEWSPRINT 

Following  the  practice  of  two  years 
ago  this  fall  during  a  similar  crisis. 
New  York  dailies  have  been  storing 
newsprint  by  the  ton  to  guard  against 
a  threatened  truckmen’s  strike.  Sev¬ 
eral  papers  have  newsprint  rolls  in 
every  available  nook  and  cranny  and 
all  publishers,  who  have  been  prepar¬ 
ing  for  this  contingency  for  several 
weeks,  have  three  or  four  weeks’  sup¬ 
ply  on  hand. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  tiina  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

"BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  five  words  to  line,  box  number  to 
be  counted  as  three  words.  Minimum 
space,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  "Business  Opportunities"  and  other 
ads  involving  sale  of  property  or  goods. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 
A  four  times  "Situation  Wanted"  ad  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  six  month  registration  in  the 
Personnel  Service.  Applicants  are  regis¬ 
tered  only  in  this  manner. 


EDITOR 


Business  Opportunities 


& 


Situations  Wanted 


An  established  Aviatiou  Newspaper  requires 
man  witli  advertii^inic.  journalistic  experi¬ 
ence  ;  small  investment  required.  Box 
1578.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


Opportunity  in  connection  with  Canadian 
daily  newspaper  for  person  with  capital. 
Box  1579,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Successful  subscription  contests  for  over 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.. 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. 


Literary  Services 


Stories,  books,  verse,  drama,  revised,  mar¬ 
keted.  Send  MSS.  No  rending  charge. 
Theses- Speeches.  MARANTHA  WRIT¬ 

ERS,  156  Fifth,  N.  y.  C. 


Public  Notice 

AN  AUXILIARY  SERVICE  1 
‘F.ditor  and  Publisher”  is  a  service  station 
on  the  Journalistic  highways  ot  the  world. 
In  our  permanent  library  and  museum 
hies  will  be  found,  easily  available,  im¬ 
portant  basic  data  anent  newspaper  mar¬ 
kets,  ownership,  administration,  man¬ 
agement.  personnel,  features,  circulations, 
advertising  rates,  linage  statistics  and 
mechanics  of  production,  as  well  as  a 
wealth  of  informative  material  regarding 
national  advertiser  and  agency  Service. 
A  specialist  on  the  daily  newspaper, 
“EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,”  now  in  its 
fifty  hfth  year,  occupies  an  exclusive  field. 
Subscribers,  without  financial  obligation 
of  any  sort,  are  earnestly  urged  to  call 
upon  us  for  any  service  they  feel  we  may 
be  able  to  render. 

Manager,  Header  Service 

Newspapers  For  Sale 


Adnunistrative 

ASSISTANT  TO  EXECUTIVE 
Male  Secretary 

Familiar  with  detail,  correspondence,  or¬ 
ganization  routine;  past  experience  simi¬ 
lar  position  in  major  automotive  and 
newspaper  concerns;  references  from 
both.  Box  1463,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Manager,  Accounting  Executive 
on  one  of  the  mo.st  successful  large 
Dailies  desires  to  make  change.  Age  45 
— outstanding  economical  operation  rec¬ 
ord.  A  producer  and  money-maker.  A-1 
reputation;  ability,  integrity,  and  ap¬ 
pearance.  Box  1544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


General  Manager,  Editor,  Managing  Editor 
daily  up  to  100,000  circulation.  Twenty 
years’  experience  news,  advertising  de¬ 
partments  best  newspapers.  H.  H.  8., 
445  Farmington  Avenue,  Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 


Guarantee  To  Increase  Your  Profits;  that  is, 
after  confidential  survey  of  business  and 
field.  What  is  more,  will  consider  place 
as  assistant  publisher  at  only  $4,000  per 
year.  Am  in  the  $12,000-$15.000 
bracket.  Desire  to  locate  in  small  city, 
25,000  or  more  population.  Any  number 
of  excellent  references  from  well  known 
publishers.  Have  increased  profits  from 
25%  to  100%.  This  is  an  opportunity 
for  you  to  make  real  money.  I  will  want 
references  also.  Your  letter  will  be  re¬ 
served  in  strict  confidence.  Box  1561, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Publisher’s  Assistant  or  Business  Manager; 
experienced  editorial  writer;  capable  ex¬ 
ecutive;  40;  married;  children.  Box 
1450,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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£277 — Texas  Co.  Seat  weekly  grossing  an 
average  of  $12,000.  Town  of  4,000  pop. 
in  fruit  belt.  Price  $12,500  with  half 
cash.  Many  other  weeklies  over  wide 

area.  Murray  E.  Hill  &  Associates, 

Newspaper  Brokers,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Mid-west  county  seat  weekly  for  sale  at  low 
price.  Gross  from  $9,000  to  $21,000 
yearly;  excellent  equipment.  $3,000  down 
payment;  long  term  on  balance.  Snap 
for  ambitions  newspaper  man.  Box  1560, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

New  Jersey  weekly  within  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  New  York  City.  Good  equipment. 
Absentee  owner  will  sell  for  $5,000  on 
terms  if  desired.  Write  for  particulars. 
Newspaper  Appraisal  Corporation,  101 
Park  Avenue,  ^w  York  City. 


iwspaptr  ■rokars 


Pacific  Coast  —  For  desirable  dailies  and 
weeklies,  write  A.  W.  Stypes,  Newspaper 
Broker,  Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


Capable  handling,  buyin|L  telling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville.  Mich. 


_ Nawspgpart  Wanfad _ 

Wanted — Daily;  population  20,000  to  60,- 
000;  circulation  6,000  to  26,000. 
$250,000  cash.  To  close  deal  by  October 
1st.  Send  complete  details,  paid  circu¬ 
lation,  price  and  terms,  gross  income 
by  the  month. 

MURRAY  E.  HILL  &  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Brokers, _ NashvlUe,  Tenn. 


_ Halp  Wanted _ 

National  Organization  has  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  weekly  business  review  page 
salesmen.  References  required.  Write, 
giving  details. 

BRIGGS  BROS.  ADVERTISING  COMPANY 
Charles  E.  “Ditt”  Briggs 
Key  Building 

Oklahoma  City, _  _  Oklahoma. 

Old  established  professional  military  maga¬ 
zine  seeks  services  in  editorial  department 
of  young  ncwspiiperman  or  mag.uzine 
editorial  worker.  Api>Iicant  must  be  a 
Reserve  officer  and  preferably  an  ROTO 
graduate.  Give  full  details  of  your  ex¬ 
perience  in  first  letter.  Box  1565,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  _ 


Business  or 
Advertising  Manager 

Daily  or  weekly  newspaper.  Have 
had  20  years’  experience  in  manag¬ 
ing  papers,  but  now  available  on 
account  of  change  in  ownership. 
Have  good  record  as  producer;  good 
appearance  and  aggressive.  Have 
many  ideas  that  will  be  productive 
of  additional  space.  Am  47  years 
of  age,  married  and  family  of  five. 
Not  adverse  to  any  location  where 
results  are  wanted  and  a  future  is 
offered.  Write: 


Box  1046 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Ad-Salesman  —  eighteen  years’  experience  oj 
display  and  classified,  large  and  small  *  B 
dailies.  Copy  and  layout  presentation  j 
that  produces  linage.  Age  40,  married.  .  _ 
Available.  Box  1568,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man,  46,  twenty  years’  experi¬ 
ence  Metropolitan  and  country  papers; 
energetic  and  creative,  expert  street 
salesman.  Go  anywhere  for  interview. 
Box  1582,  Editor  tc  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager — experienced  nations!, 
local,  classified.  Large  and  small  papers; 
intelligent  handler  of  men;  creative 
worker;  age  39 — salary  open.  Box  1541, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising,  Publicity,  or  allied  work. 
Eight  years’  selling;  two  in  advertising. 
University  graduate.  Mature  character. 
Age  25.  Go  anywhere.  Box  1455,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Salesman,  30  years  of  age. 
Layouts,  copy,  promotions  .  .  .  producer. 
Eight  years’  experience — some  manager¬ 
ial.  Box  1558,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Salesman-Manager  solicits  in¬ 
terview  with  publisher  who  desires  im¬ 
provement  profltwise.  Fifteen  years’ 
experience  evidences  capability.  Locatioa 
no  obstacle.  Modest  compensation. 
Present  employer  advised.  Box  1569, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


1.  Draft  a  four-time  ad  setting  forth 
your  qualifications  and  send  it  to  us 
with  payment.  (Count  five  words  to 
the  line  40c  per  line,  per  issue).  For 
four  consecutive  issues,  your  message 
will  reach  prospective  employers.  Many 
are  placed  directly  through  this 
source. 

2.  Fill  out  completely  the  registration 
blank  that  will  be  sent  you  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  copy.  Registration  is  good 
for  six  months,  and  this  procedure 
makes  your  record  available  to  the 
publishers  and  executives  calling  upon 
us  constantly  for  help  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper  and  its  allied 
Journalistic  fields.  Your  confidence 
respected,  of  course. 

3.  Deadline,  12  M  Thursday,  noon. 

E&P  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
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OR  SEPTEMBER  14.  1940 


Situations  Wanted 

Advertiting  (Cont’d) 

Solicitor  available.  A  resource-  A 
r  iai  broad-gauged  advertising  man  who 
has  bad  fifteen  years  of  successful  ad¬ 
vertising  experience  on  tough  Metropoli¬ 
tan  assignments;  is  seeking  a  connection.  " 
Have  served  on  papers  in  Indianapolis,  ^ 
Kansas  City  and  Springfield,  Illinois.  Prior 
to  display  experience,  was  Classified 
Manager  of  medium-sixed  dailies  in  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Georgia.  i 

Sound  experience  in  general  advertis¬ 
ing;  know  layouts  and  can  prepare  own 
copy.  If  linage  is  your  problem,  I  solicit  - 
your  inquiry.  Am  not  “high-priced”  t 
ind  can  satisfy.  No  objection  to  small 
city  if  earning  possibilities  and  living 
conditions  are  right.  Age  40;  married; 
cow  located  in  Chicago  and  available 
immediately.  Reply,  in  confidence,  to  ‘ 
Box  1573,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

Ksilitant  to  ad-manager,  or  managership 
mull  department.  Three  years’  close 
contact  with  successful  manager.  Col- 
lege  graduate,  28,  married,  employed,  ' 
veitern.  Box  1505,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  ClMsillcd  or  Display  Salesman — four  years 
t  clauified — four  years  display;  copy  writer, 

!  liyont  and  merchandising  experience —  j 
ill  for  same  newspaper.  Now  employed.  ’ 
25.  Box  1458,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Piiplay  or  Classified  Manager  -  Solicitor; 
(leven  years'  experience  leading  dailies. 
Journalism  graduate;  employed;  energetic,  ( 
nionrceful.  Box  1434,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiher. 

Experienced  Salesman  and  Reporter  seeks 
opportunity  in  publishing  or  advertising 
>  bniiness.  Now  traveling  for  famous  drug 
bouse.  College  graduate,  27,  Virginian. 

Box  1506,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"One-Man  Dept.”  combining  successful 
ides,  layout,  ad  copy,  publicity  and  sell¬ 
ing  ability — wants  to  locate  South  for 
Pall-Winter.  Here  is  a  real  “5-to-l” 
service  economy  plus  results  to  paper 
,  or  agency  employing.  Successful  record. 
Beet  references.  Moderate  terms.  Box 
1584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SItaatloM  Waatad 
CrcalatiM 

Chcnlation  Man — ten  years  large  and  small 
pipers.  Good  promoter,  now  employed, 
desires  circulation  or  home  delivery 
tnsnagership,  anywhere.  Box  1567,  Edi- 
tor  h  Publisher. _ 

f  Circulation  Manager.  Over  twenty  years' 
experience  on  two  well-known  Eastern 
newspapers.  Age  46,  good  health,  good 
L  record.  References.  Box  1577,  Editor 

I  t  Publisher. _ 

I  Clicnlatlon  Manager  with  twenty  years 
experience  availahle  for  either  small  or 
large  newspaper — location  no  object. 
Upwards  of  100.000  net  paid  increases 
shown  with  corresponding  increases  in 
circulation  revenue.  Have  specialised 
in  carrier  home  delivery  during  entire 
twenty  years.  Have  never  had  a  failure 
and  if  you  need  a  man  who  can  produce 
for  you  in  net  paid  circulation  and 
revenue,  please  contact  me  thru  Box 
1485,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  or  Assistant  —  four¬ 
teen  years’  experience  on  large  and  small 
newspapers.  Specializes  in  carrier  boy 
promotion.  Interested  in  position  with 
future  based  on  results.  Go-getter  with 
good  record  and  best  of  references.  Box 
_  1564.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

DISTRICT  MANAGER 
Morning  and  Evening  Experience 

Clesn  production.  Employed.  Wants  chance 
for  advancement.  Trained  for  advertis¬ 
ing  and  reporting,  as  well.  Capable 
vriter.  Box  1445.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Energetic  and  very  aggressive  and  conserva¬ 
tive  young  circulator  with  plenty  of  ideas, 
desires  to  make  a  change.  Fifteen  years’ 
ex^rience  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
?nd  promotion — including  seven  years 
Id  the  newspaper  accident  insurance 
“5  ®'  "  iU  consider  any  reasonable  offer 

U  with  future  possibilities.  Box  1511,  Edi- 
;  ^toc  &  Publisher. _ 

capable,  reliable,  hard- 
I  working,  conscientious  Circulation  Man¬ 

ager  evening  daily  Chicago  area;  road¬ 
man  important  Southern  morning  daily- 
sunday,  both  totaling  twenty  years,  de- 
ires  immediate  connection  anywhere. 

_  da  1510,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SifiiatioBs  Waatad 

Editorial 

^iT??***  Writer  (36)  wants  reportorial, 
J:  da  general  editorial  work.  Re- 

\t®,  y  active  in  helping  found  new 
i.n-/*’*’'* daily;  edited  critical  de- 
,  partnients  on  same.  Other  newspaper, 

&  Publisher*"**”'®' 

i  *  Walter,  Reporter;  working 

I  ehs^:  1*®  advertising,  promotion,  me- 

Weekly  owner;  ten 
oJ^.-Ubicago,  Milwaukee.  Expert  on 

i  «  I^bUsher*^"*”"*' 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 

AbUity  is  my  main  asset — young  man  wants 
job  on  small  country  newspaper — re¬ 
porting,  publicity,  advertising.  Box 
1553,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Able  young  man,  21,  eager  to  write,  learn, 
gain  experience.  Will  travel.  Journalism 
student.  Employed.  Excellent  references. 
Box  1524,  Editor  Sc  Publisher^ _ 

Able  Toung  Newsman,  Northwestern  Gradu¬ 
ate,  year  on  commnnity  weekly,  wants 
daily  job.  Box  1535,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Alert  Young  Woman,  seasoned  reporter,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary,  publicity-copywriter, 
wants  connection  New  York  publisher, 
newspaper,  radio,  advertising.  Box  1566, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Ambitious  honor  graduate  of  Princeton,  ’40, 
wants  reportorial  position  on  small  daily; 
would  also  make  a  good  all-around  man 
for  weekly.  Box  1427,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

College  graduate,  no  aversion  to  hard  work, 
seeks  publicity  or  advertising  job;  news¬ 
paper  and  publication  experience;  copy 
and  layout  ability.  Box  1548,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

College  graduate,  24,  social  science  major, 
seeks  reportorial  job.  Has  practical 
background  experience  to  be  competent 
beginner.  Box  1472,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Copyreader;  young,  experienced,  compe¬ 
tent;  well  informed.  Box  1546,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Editor  Religious  Mews:  conducted  outstand¬ 
ing  page  Providence  (R.  I.)  JOURNAL 
fourteen  years;  represented  (AP)  at  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Edinburgh;  now  available.  Wire 
Frederick  A.  Wilmot.  31  West  88th  Street, 
Apt.  3-A,  New  York  City. 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT.  Or  Any 
Journalistic  Work,  Anywhere. 

Woman.  Good  newspaper  style,  direct  and 
concise;  fine  command  of  English;  rewrite 
and  editing  experience;  widely  traveled; 
well-educated;  cultural  background;  ex¬ 
cellent  references  in  journalistic  field. 
Now  employed,  but  available  immediately. 
Box  1556  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial  Cartoonist-Art  Director  or  all¬ 
round  artist  with  thirteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  cartoons  reproduced  interna¬ 
tionally;  seeks  connection  with  Metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Married.  Box  1575,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


Shopgfr-  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  — And  Sav 

New  Eqmpment  end  Supplies  —  Used  Macldnery  Berpdns 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 

Composing  Room  Equipment  For  Sal#  Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


Euy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock ;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 
Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. 

Goss  Mat  Rolling  Press;  Rouse  Band  Saw; 
Linotypes,  models  5-8-14.  Many  other 
items.  Northern  Machine  Works,  Marshall 
&  Jefferson,  Phila.,  Penn. 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  &  Intertypes 
See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.  First 

225  Varick  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


All  sizes  cylinder  presses,  job  presses, 
Kelly  presses,  Kluge  Units,  John  Thomp¬ 
son  presses.  Linotypes,  Intertypes,  com¬ 
plete  plants  bought  and  sold. 

GRAPHIC  MACHINERY  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

30  West  24th  St.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Hoe  Quad,  Goss  casting  box,  Hoe  autoplate, 
with  complete  stereotype  and  control 
equipment  available  November  let.  Equip¬ 
ment  now  in  newspaper  use.  Bargain 
for  prompt  purchaser.  The  Star-Courier, 
Kewaiiee,  Illinois. 

Fhoto-Engraving  Equipment  For  Sale 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


MILLER  SAW-TRIMMERS 

Standard  of  the  world  for  over  35  years 

Information  on  request 

MILLER  PRINTING  MACHINERY  CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Model  eSM  42-Fica  Intertype,  serial  num¬ 
ber  over  10,000.  Also  rebuilt  Linotypes 
and  Intertypes  of  all  models;  Monotypes, 
Cylinder  Presses,  Job  Presses,  Automatics. 
We  guarantee  new  machine  performance. 

PAYNE  &  WALSH  CORPORATION 
82  Beekman  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  ns 
your  needs.  Montgomery  &  Bacon,  To- 
wanda,  Penna. 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  Photo  Products  Company 

230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City 

Pres*  Room  Equipment  For  Sain 

Hoe  6-nnit  itraigbt-pattem  heavy  duty  press 
with  2  double  high-speed  folders  and  4 
combination  black  and  universal  color 
comic  couples.  Excellent  running  condi¬ 
tion.  May  be  seen  in  operation.  Box 
1462,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

H.  H.  H.  Electro-Hydraulic  Vulcanixers  for 
manufacturing  precision  rubber  printing 
plates.  H.  H.  Heinrich,  Inc.,  200  Varick 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Editors  .  .  .  This  is  News  I 

WHO!  — Alert,  intelligent,  original  re 
porter- rewrite-deskman. 

WHATl  — College  trained  and  thoroughly 
experienced. 

WHEN!  — Now  I  Wire  for  details. 

WHERE! — Any  metropolitan  or  near-metro¬ 
politan  daily. 

WHYt  — Irresistible  young  ambition  de¬ 
mands  advancement. 

Box  1460  Editor  &  Publisher 

Experienced  copyreader,  reporter,  or  re¬ 
search  man,  ten  years:  now  32;  wide  gen¬ 
eral  information,  especially  history;  seeks 
chance  to  work  up  background  material 
besides  regular  duties.  Box  1570,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

Expsrieneed  in  Reporting,  features,  review¬ 
ing.  desk  work.  University  graduate.  24, 
wishes  editorisl  or  publicity  opportunity, 
anywhere.  Three  years  on  daily  and 
trade  papers.  Box  1554,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Sitnations  Wantnd 

Editorial  (Coal’d) 

Sitnations  Wantnd 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 

Journalism  Graduate,  24,  University  sports 
publicist,  INS  college  correspondent,  desk 
and  makeup  experience.  Box  1549,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 

Thoroughly  seasoned  newspaper  man — can 
do  anything  in  front  office.  Will  come 
on  trial  if  necessary.  Highest  references. 
Box  1563,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced  News  Photographer,  Engravn. 
employed,  desires  change.  Age  26.  Will 
install  own  Photo  department.  Address 
Box  1474,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced  Photographer  —  ten  years 
Metropolitan — (Graphic,  Contnx.  darkroom 
equipment  and  car) — reporting  experience; 
age  30;  married.  Best  references. _  Go 
anywhere.  Box  1497,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced  Reporter,  age  27,  fast,  clean 
copy  writer,  excellent  on  feature  mate¬ 
rial,  desires  a  place  on  daily  or  with 
news  service.  Box  1507,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

Experienced  reporter,  rewrite  and  desk 
man  seeks  new  newspaper  job.  Six 
years’  experience  on  leading  _  Eastern 
daily;  also  several  months  technical  writ¬ 
ing.  Graduate  of  Columbia  School  of 
Journalism.  Now  employed.  Box  1536, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Graduate  Photographer-Engraver  with  news 
writing  ability  and  ten  years’  experience 
wants  position  on  growing  daily.  A-1 
references,  28  years  old;  married.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  1542,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
liaher, _ _ 

Harvard  Honors  Graduate,  21,  seeks  re¬ 
porting  or  editorial  writing  position  with 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Box  1493, 
Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

Highly  experienced  desk  man,  employed, 
wants  job  with  future  in  larger  city. 
Missonri  graduate;  married.  Best  recom¬ 
mendations.  Box  1545,  Editor  ts  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


June  Graduate  —  experienced  in  reporting, 
society,  editing.  Photographer.  Miss 
Myrtle  West,  Box  642,  Comanche,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Lawyer,  former  dally  newspaper  editor,  li¬ 
brarian,  literary  and  legal  research  ex¬ 
pert,  and  teacher,  seeks  position  as 
newspaper  librarian  or  in  similar  capa¬ 
city.  Box  1539,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Man,  23,  with  sports  ideas — has  been  active 
in  varied  news  tasks  since  1931 — wants 
any  editorial  job  at  any  point  on  wage 
compass  on  big:  or  little  paper.  Box  1480, 
Editor  tc  Publisher. 

News  Editor,  slot,  makeup,  pictures,  tele¬ 
graph — any  swing  job  on  large  daily.  Go 
anywhere  in  East.  Box  1581,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ _ _ 

Fay  me  a  cub’s  rate  and  watch  a  bear 
develop.  Rutgers  Journalism  Graduate, 
22,  intensively  trained  in  reporting,  copy, 
cable-editing,  makeup,  features.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Box  1534,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Progressive  Republican,  now  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  daily,  20.000  circulation,  seeks 
favorable  change.  Eighteen  years  on  same 
paper.  A-1  rejnitation,  ability,  integrity, 
appearance.  Gentile,  college  graduate, 
40.  Box  1583,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter;  A. 3.;  experienced:  employed;  28; 
wants  reporting  or  editor’s  position  with 
future.  Prefer  Southwest  states.  Box 
1.562,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


Reporter,  26,  A.B.  Wide  experience  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  dailies,  general, 
sports,  rewrite.  References.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  1509,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter — general  or  political — age  37  ;  six 
years’  experience.  Box  1436,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ _ _ 

Reporter,  deskman.  Journalism  B.A.,  Wis¬ 
consin,  1940,  honors.  College  daily  edi¬ 
tor.  Single,  21.  Box  1537,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ _ _ 

Reporter  Photographer,  all  around,  editorial, 
spot-news,  features;  own  equipment.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  1574,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lislier. _ _ 

Reporter,  Rewrite  Man,  29,  married;  six 
years  with  New  York  morning  daily,  seeks 
berth  on  daily  in  Coast  town  in  South  or 
West.  Box  1473,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter,  young  lady,  college  graduate ; 
daily,  weekly  newspaper  experience;  de¬ 
sires  publication  connection,  preferably 
in  the  East.  Box  1435,  Editor  &  Pub- ' 
lisher. 


ENQUIRER;  features,  rewrite,  political, 
editorials;  married.  Box  1571,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Writer-Editor  with  broad  research,  writing 
and  executive  experience  seeks  position 
with  publication,  corporation,  association 
or  institution.  Best  references.  Box  1439, 
Editor  &  Pablisher. 


"Vnir  ARE  ONE  OF  THE  GREAT 
REPORTERS  OF  AMERICA  AND 
OUR  BUSINESS  NEEDS  MORE 
MEN  LIKE  YOU." 

Tliat  is  what  a  famous  California  Editor 
wrote  me  when  I  left  on  an  extended 
vacation  on  June  11th.  I  went  to 
Alaska;  wrote  another  movie.  Now 
anxious  to  get  back  swinging  again  in 
Washington,  The  White  House  or  the 
Willkie  campaign.  i 

Age  40;  married;  fifteen  years  of 
Metropolitan,  Washington  and  National 
experience  and  contacts.  Guarantee 
‘‘Reader  -  Intriguing,’-’  accurately  re¬ 
ported,  keenly  analyzed,  easily  read 
daily  stories  or  features.  Will  consider 
any  AAA  proposition.  The  E.  &  P.  Per¬ 
sonnel  Service  has  my  references  and 
record. 

Box  1580  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Young  Editor-Writer,  v.-iried  experience  on 
nerws  magazine  and  on  newspaper  in  large 
city  as  national  news,  copy  and  city 
editor.  Knowledge  of  make-up,  picture 
editing.  Box  1469,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Young,  experienced  re-write  man,  reporter, 
four  years  on  big  dailies.  Blitzkrieged 
out  of  France.  Metropolitan  or  small 
daily.  Publicity.  Box  1543,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Young  Sports-Writer  seeks  either  change  to 
reportorial  or  copy-desk  work  or  chance 
for  a  sports  editorship.  Unmarried,  col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Box  1260,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Young  Woman  desires  reportorial  position 
small  daily  or  weekly,  anywhere.  College 
graduate  1940.  Experience  weekly  paper, 
school  editor.  Box  1531,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Sitnations  Wantnd 
Publicity 

Psychologist  seeks  connection.  Amherst  and 
Harvard  graduate;  married,  31.  Former 
newspaper  man ;  reporter  and  editor.  Box. 
1494,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


SHOP  THLK  AT  THIRTY 


OUR  RECENT  poll  of  newspapers  on 
their  preference  for  President  in 
the  1946  election  has  called  forth  a 
number  of  editorial 
The  Press  comments.  The  ma- 
and  Its  appreci- 

ated  the  purpose  of 
® the  poll  and  agree 
.  that  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  did  the  daily  press  a  genuine 
service  by  establishing  facts  and  fore¬ 
stalling  propaganda.  Some  private  let¬ 
ters,  howevei,  have  advanced  another 
viewpoint.  Their  premise  is  that,  if 
President  Roosevelt  is  re-elected, 
newspapers  will  be  nursing  another 
black  eye,  and  that  there  will  be 
nearly  universal  acceptance  of  the 
thesis  that  the  “power  of  the  press” 
is  a  myth  from  every  standpoint. 

From  that  premise,  they  argue  that 
Editor  &  Publisher  ought  to  warn  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  situation’s  perils  to  the 
press  and  to  urge  newspapers  not  to 
go  head-over-heels  in  opposition  to  a 
candidate  and  a  party  which  may 
write  new  American  history  with  a 
successful  third-term  effort. 

We  can’t  accept  that  assignment. 

First  of  all,  we  believe  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  daily 
press  is  completely  sincere  in  its  poli¬ 
tical  allegiances.  The  record  is  plain 
that  newspapers  have  not  supported 
or  opposed  candidates  on  the  basis  of 
probable  victory.  Far  more  closely 
than  the  political  parties  themselves, 
the  newspapers  have  adhered  to  codes 
of  political  principles.  They  have  not 
been  hidebound  in  their  adherence  to 
the  past,  but  they  have  not  trimmed 
their  sails  to  catch  every  new  politi¬ 
cal  breeze.  By  their  conservatism  to¬ 
ward  scores  of  proposals  arising  in 
“Progressive’’  political  circles,  they 
have  undoubtedly  prevented  hasty  en¬ 
actment  of  basic  changes  in  the 
American  form  of  government.  Their 
conservatism  is  not  that  of  the  banker 
or  the  merchant  or  the  lawyer.  It  has 
been  the  conservatism  of  the  great 
mass  of  American  citizens. 

Newspaper.^  did  not  create  that 
reverence  of  Americans  for  their  in¬ 
stitutions.  It  existed  long  before  there 
was  an  effective  newspaper  press  in 
the  United  Slates.  It  is  evident  in  the 
care  with  which  the  statesmen  who 
wrote  the  Constitution  set  up  their 
system  of  checks  and  balances  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  arm  of  government  from 
developing  all-inclusive  powers  over 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  nation’s 
citizens.  It  is  probably  true  that  their 
concern  was  principally  with  assuring 
the  safety  of  property,  for  most  of 
them  held  the  view  that  if  property 
is  safeguarded,  other  rights  of  man 
are  sheltered  behind  the  same  ram¬ 
parts.  The  idea  of  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  “property  rights”  and  “human 
rights”  seems  not  to  have  had  much 
of  a  following  in  1787 — and  we  doubt 
strongly  that  it  has  any  value  in  the 
solution  of  modem  problems.  It  is  as 
true  in  1940  as  it  was  in  1789  that 
a  system  of  government  which  does 
not  protect  the  rights  of  its  citizens 
to  hold  and  enjoy  property  will  be 
equally  careless  of  “human  rights,” 
nebulous  and  difficult  to  define  as 
these  are.  Moreover,  it  will  find  that 
its  efforts  to  protect  “human  rights” 
4*gainst  “property  rights”  will  be  fu¬ 
tile.  There  can  be  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  those  “rights”  without  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  new  injustice,  far  more 
grievous  than  the  conditions  which 
gave  rise  to  the  corrective  measures. 

Both  must  be  protected  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  derives  its  powers  from 
those  it  governs.  Labor  cannot  pros- 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

per  under  a  system  which  throttles 
ambition  and  limits  the  fruits  of  en¬ 
terprise.  What  labor  can  expect  from 
a  regime  which  fosters  its  supposed 
interests  at  the  expense  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  is  regimentation  under  govern¬ 
ment — the  end  result  of  which  can  be 
perceived  in  dictator  economies. 

*  *  * 

IT  SEEMS  TO  US  that  this  philosophy 
is  held  by  the  majority  of  news¬ 
papers  on  both  sides  of  the  political 
fence  and  on  the 
Nation  Is  fence  itself.  Marked 

Normally  divergence  from  it  is 

^  ..  found  only  in  the  ex- 

Conservotiv.  ^remist  sheets  at  both 
ends  of  the  political 
spectrum,  and  these  have  exerted  a 
negligible  influence  on  American 
thinking.  The  majority  of  the  press 
seems  now  to  be  aligned  against 
President  Roosevelt  because  some  acts 
of  his  Administration — not  necessar¬ 
ily  his  own — have  shown  a  tendency 
to  disregard  and  upset  legal  and  tra¬ 
ditional  safeguards.  Mr.  Roosevelt  in¬ 
curred  the  distrust  of  newspapers  by 
his  effort  in  1937  to  reorganize  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  that  is  no  more 
than  one  incident.  It  has  no  bearing 
cn  the  fact  that  barely  40%  of  the 
daily  press  supported  Mr.  Roosevelt 
against  the  unpopular  President 
Hoover  in  1932,  or  that  hardly  more 
than  one-third  supported  Roosevelt  in 
1936  against  the  ineffective  Landon. 
In  those  elections,  current  affairs  seem 
to  have  been  less  important  than  the 
conviction  that  “the  country  was  bet¬ 
ter  off  undei  Republican  rule.”  The 
majority  of  the  voters  have  always 
been  Republican,  outside  of  the 
Southern  states  and  some  of  the 
largest  cities.  And  the  voters  of  the 
Solid  South  have  always  been  ad¬ 
mittedly  a  different  breed  of  Demo¬ 
crats  from  the  folks  who  followed 
the  banners  of  Tammany  Hall.  Gro¬ 
ver  Cleveland’s  two  elections  and 
one  defeat  were  by  narrow  margins. 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  minority  vic¬ 
tor  against  the  combined  vote  for 
Taft  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  was 
re-elected  in  1916  by  the  margin  of 
one  state.  Franklin  Roosevelt,  the 
third  Democratic  President  to  be 
elected  since  the  Civil  War,  drew 
millions  of  normally  Republican 
votes  from  people  who  welcomed  his 
dynamic  program  as  a  promising  con¬ 
trast  to  the  let-nature-take-its-course 
methods  of  Mr.  Hoover.  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  re-election  in  1936  was  assured 
when  he  let  the  people  compare  their 
lot  in  1936  with  that  in  1932,  and  his 
opposition  aimed  attacks  not  at  the 
elements  of  the  New  Deal  but  at  its 
methods  of  execution.  The  campaign 
of  the  Republicans  in  1936  should  be 
a  classic  illustration  of  how  to  achieve 
failure.  To  date,  in  1940,  the  G.O.P. 
appears  to  have  learned  little  from 
that  experience. 


TO  WHAT  EXTENT  were  and  are  the 
newspapers  which  support  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  responsible  for  the 
lack  of  a  positive. 
Newspapers  forthright  appeal  to 
Don’t  Make  electorate?  That 

seems  to  us  to  be  the 
Platforms  important  factor  in 
this  situation  which, 
in  1936,  found  more  than  half  of  the 
newspapers  bitterly  opposed  to  a  can¬ 
didate  who  carried  62%  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  ballots. 

Newspapers  don’t  name  candidates. 
.They  may,  as  they  did  at  Philadelphia, 
and  before  Philadelphia,  build  Lq>  a 


considerable  popular  attachment  for 
a  candidate  and,  occasionally,  they 
find  that  the  party  convention  will 
bow  to  this  apparently  dominant  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment.  Ordinarily,  the  prize 
of  a  convention  nomination  goes  to 
the  candidate  who  has  most  carefully 
prepared  his  ground  in  advance.  No 
newspaper  campaign,  no  matter  how 
powerful,  could  have  won  the  1932 
Democratic  nomination  for  Alfred  E. 
Smith  against  the  careful  management 
and  organization  that  Mr.  Farley  had 
given  to  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  aspirations. 

After  the  nominations  are  in,  news¬ 
paper  preferences  have  little  effect  on 
the  popular  choice  between  the  can¬ 
didates.  The  outcome  is  not  decided 
in  the  four  months  between  nomina¬ 
tion  and  election,  but  in  the  previous 
four  years.  It  is  in  this  period,  remote 
from  the  frenetic  excitement  of  a 
pre-election  contest,  that  the  voters 
make  the  cumulative  decisions  that 
reach  their  climax  in  the  voting 
booths.  A  strong  candidate  may  swing 
some  doubtful  votes  by  his  campaign 
speeches;  a  weak  candidate  will  alien¬ 
ate  some  of  the  same  doubtful  group 
by  demonstrating  his  lack  of  grasp  on 
the  nation’s  problems.  But  we  haven’t 
any  doubt  that  there  will  be  several 
million  Republicans  who  had  decided 
to  vote  for  President  Roosevelt’s  re- 
election  in  1936  as  soon  as  they  noted 
their  own  party’s  indecision  on  plat¬ 
form  and  candidate. 

A  political  party  cannot  summon 
decision  and  aggression  from  nowhere. 
It  cannot  create  these  factors  of  vic¬ 
tory  within  the  four  or  five  days  of 
a  political  convention.  It  cannot  put 
its  standard  into  the  hands  of  its 
strongest  men,  if  these  men  are  de¬ 
spairing  of  the  chance  for  success  at 
the  polls.  If  the  party  comes  to  the 
business  of  nomination  and  state¬ 
ment  of  platform  with  a  record  in 
Congress  of  negative  thinking  and  ob¬ 
struction,  it  can’t  escape  or  hide  that 
1  ’cord.  If  its  leadership  in  the  national 
paity  committee  has  contented  itself 
with  critical  sniping  at  the  party  in 
power  with  no  record  of  constructive 
suggestion  in  the  national  interest,  it 
can’t  be  expected  that  this  leadership 
will  overnight  evolve  a  declaration  of 
principles  which  will  spark  and  in¬ 
spire  the  people. 

It  is  plain  now  that  the  Republican 
party  in  1932  and  in  1936  went  into 
action  expecting  defeat.  The  candi¬ 
dates  may  not  have  shared  that  de¬ 
spair,  for  candidates  always  hope  for 
the  best  unt'l  the  last  vote  is  counted. 
The  experienced  politicians  who  count 
noses  before  the  ballots  are  cast  knew 
that  the  G.O.P.  could  not  win  in  either 
of  those  years.  So  did  the  political 
correspondents,  and  even  those  on  pa¬ 
pers  which  warmly  and  sincerely  sup¬ 
ported  the  Republican  cause,  were 
frank  enough  to  tell  Editor  &  Pub- 
iiSHER  in  1936  that  Mr.  Limdon  was 
licked.  Their  papers  did  not  shift 
their  allegiance  because  of  this 
knowledge ;  it  would  have  been  futile, 
foolish,  and  shameful  for  them  to  have 
done  so.  ’The  fact  that  26,000,000  peo¬ 
ple  liked  President  Roosevelt  more 
than  they  did  Gov.  Landon  would 
have  been  a  weak  reason  indeed  for 
a  last  minute  rush  to  the  Roosevelt 
bandwagon  by  newspapers  which  had 
opposed  most  of  his  major  measures. 

If  newspaper  leadership  in  politics 
is  to  count  on  election  day,  it  will  be 
because  it  has  been  exerted  constantly 
and  constructively  in  the  four  years 
between  national  elections.  It  is  not 
the  function  of  newspapers  to  win 
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elections.  It  is  the  function  of 
press  to  inform  and  guide  pu 
opinion  during  the  months  and  y 
in  which  both  parties  are  perfor 
the  governmental  duties  in  Con 
and  in  state  and  local  offices.  We 
lieve  it  is  a  fair  criticism  of 
political  reporting  and  political 
ment  during  the  pre-campaign  peri 
that  it  is  too  much  concerned 
the  events  of  the  day  and  not 
the  long-range  cumulative  effect 
political  actions.  It  is  too  much 
the  level  of  minor  tactics,  too  little 
that  of  grand  strategy.  With  a 
exceptions.  Democratic  newspa' 
find  nothing  to  praise  in  the  recort 
a  Republican  office-holder  or  T 
gressional  majority.  The  same  is  . 
with  exceptions,  of  Republican  c 
ment  on  Democratic  administratiosij 
That  is  not  a  true  picture  of 
national  affairs,  regardless  of  w 
party  holds  the  power.  The  record 
both  parties  in  national  affairs 
rather  good.  Episodes  like  the  Cr 
Mobilier  and  Teapot  Dome  are 
exception  and  not  the  rule  of 
government.  We  have  had  many 
diocre  Presidents,  and  probably 
equal  number  of  genuinely  great 
in  the  White  House — but  to  their 
temporaries  in  political  opposition 
to  most  of  the  press  for  the  last  1 
years,  a  Jefferson  or  a  Roosevelt 
been  no  less  a  target  for  criti 
than  a  Polk,  a  Pierce  or  a  Coolidgi. 


WHEN  NEWSPAPERS  were  an  e 
tial  part  of  the  political  organiza 
as  they  were  until  about  60  years 
it  was  inevitable 


A  HIb*  the  struggle  for 

for  the  tical  power  should 

Future  largely  waged  i 

press  columns.  N 
papers,  lacking 
important  volume  of  commercial 
vertising,  depended  for  their  sup 
upon  handouts  from  the  political 
ganizations.  That  is  very  largely 
thing  of  the  past,  wholly  so 
regard  to  the  daily  press.  A  new^ 
per  which  depends  for  its  profit 
upon  the  proceeds  of  politically-plaoi 
advertising  is  working  on  a  slippay 
deck,  and  few  of  them  live  long. 

Commercial  advertising  as  it  ba 
developed  since  1880  has  freed  new- 
papers  from  party  domination.  Onb 
28%  of  the  country’s  daily  newspa®* 
now  align  themselves  definitely  wH 
the  two  major  parties,  about  equa^f 
divided  between  them.  Twenty  p» 
cent  call  themselves  “Independat 
and  the  remainder  are  divided  aim* 
equally  between  “Independent  Dene 
cratic”  and  “Independent  Re 
can.”  In  practice,  it  seems  that  m' 
of  the  “Independent”  group  lean 
the  Republican  side  in  elections. 

■niese  circumstances,  we  beli 
and  we  have  urged  in  the  past,  ou 
to  dictate  a  larger  measure  of  deta 
ment  from  political  struggles  than 
now  in  evidence.  There  can  be,  i 
there  should  be,  if  the  press  is 
realize  its  full  possibilities  as  a  lea 
of  public  thought,  a  broad  outlook 
national  affairs.  There  should  be 
“pointing  with  pride”  and  vie 
with  alarm,”  more  factual  repo 
of  affairs. 

Letters  from  readers  indicate  tM 
there  are  still  many  people  who  * 
pect  their  newspaper  to  carry  a  pot 
tical  banner.  The  election  returns 
the  past  eight  years  seem  to  be  evi 
better  proof  that  the  vast  majority 
people  do  not.  They  look  to  th 
newspaper  for  news,  uncolored,  : 
editorial  comment  that  illuminates  >• 
guides,  denouncing  only  when  a 
lutely  necessary  and  then  den  nun 
in  unmistakable  language.  When  < 
get  more  of  that  and  less  blind  P 
tisan  loyalty,  we’ll  have  an  end 
the  notion  that  the  press  is  no  Ion 
influential  in  public  affairs. 
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